





fastest expanding chemical firms, Dow Chemical of Canada. Since 

its first manufacturing move into Sarnia, in 1947, Dow has added 12 

plants and as many new products. Some of the products were “firsts” 

in this country. Dow's new prexy came to Sarnia as works manager 
in 1946, moved up to executive vice-president in 1950. 





THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Will Your Widow 
Use Money Well? 


The average Canadian woman can expect to live at least three 
years longer than her husband. In 1954, the average age at death 
of Canadian males was 57.3; of Canadian females, an even 60. 
Since women normally marry men older than themselves, it’s 
clear that a wife is apt to be a widow for upward of five years. 


It’s probable that the gap between the two figures is even 
wider in the higher income brackets. The stresses and strains of 
executive life are killers, while possession of an above-average 
income is apt to be a life-preserver for’a woman. The duration 
of probable widowhood is longer for wives of executives and 
professional men than the average. 


These rather grisly facts help to account for the keen interest 
in investments being shown by Canadian women. 


Now that the winter study season is due. to begin, courses in 
frivestment will be crowded with women who as yet don’t know 
a debenture from a doily. 


They’re not all businesswomen or heiresses. Many of them 
are housewives, at at the of husbands whg consider 
- a financially: ate wife the best bulwark against chaos for the 
family upon the death of the chief income-earner. 

Others are women who realize the difference between being 
purchasing agent for the family—handling current cash outlay— 
and making big decisions about investment and savings. 


She Needs Basie Information 


Anyone who has been called upon to advise a widow on in- 
vestments—either professionally or personally—will welcome 
this trend. A woman who understands (for example) the nature 
of the risk involved in buying eqmmon stocks can nearly always 
be guided toward a more rewarding investment pattern than one 
who must be treated like a child in financial matters. 

Some of the women who have become interested in invest- 
ment in recent years have, of course, gone far beyond the basic 
minimum of information offered in investment courses. Some 
have taken to investment like ducks to water, bringing to bear 
their experience as consumers—which isn’t totally irrelevant. 
More than one busy executive has thankfully handed a good par 
of the responsibility for family investments to his wife. aie 

» Female interest in investment is by no means a new phenome- 
non, of course. What is new is the numbers of women who are 
seriously interested, and the encouragement they are getting 
from the business and financial community. The harsh facts 
of the life-tables, and the experience of what taxes and inflation 
can do to a family’s resources have led Canadians to realize that 
investing is a skill which women, ‘too, must learn. 

What does your wife know about investing? 
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Let's Have Candid Appraisal 


Why is it so difficult to get people to talk sense ‘about Canada’s 
extraordinary position in the balance of international payments? 

We have been running a deficit of about $1 in every $5 on 
our current transactions with other countries. It is covered by 
the inflow of capita] from foreign investors who expect to get a 
better return from Canada than elsewhere, It is so adequately 
covered that demand for Canadian dollars keeps them at a 
premium. i 

We are running the biggest deficit in the world because we 


can attract more capital than any other country in the world. |. 


Whichever way you look at it, this puts Canada in a unique and 
somewhat startling position. If ever our economic position de- 
served thorough examination and discussion, surely this is the 
occasion. And, fortunately, the existence of. the Gordon Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects promises dispassionate study. 
Why, then, are many Canadians so emotional about it? | 
You'll find some people talking as though we had lost our 
economic independence forever and were heading straight for a 
slump as well. You'll find others whose reaction never gets be- 
yond a prickly defensiveness. The deficit is natural and good, they 
say; the foreign capital is just what we want, and now please 
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By W. L. DACK 


A Suez-inspired reshuffle of Far 
and Middle East oil shipping 
routes would have an almost im- 
mediate impact on Canada’s oil 
picture: 


@ It would integrate this coun- 
try’s oi] marketing effort more 
closely than ever into an over-all 
Western Hemisphere program. 


@ It would open up an important 
California market to Canadian 
crude, and expansion of Trans 
Mountain’s pipe line. 

@ It could bring about a boost 
in world crude oil prices that 
seem inevitable anyway—a boon 
for Western oil producers, higher 
gasoline prices for the motoring 
public, fuel oil prices for heating. 


If Far and Middle East oil is to 
be re-routed around the Cape of 
Good Hope on its way to Western 
Europe, then the expansion in 
Canadian oil shipments could be 
limited only by amount of extra 
capacity in our pipelines. 

Right now that capacity surplus 
is mighty small. All told, we 
couldn’t squeeze much more than 
an extra 30,000-40,000 barrels of 
oil a day through’ the two major 
“big inch” lines. 

In the event of a complete 
break-down in Middle East oil 
shipments, U, S. Office of Defense 
Mobilization is counting on some- 
thing like an extra 400,000 b/d 
from this country—a douhbjing of 
output. 

The big market jump would be 
into California via the Trans 
Mountain oil pipeline and off- 
shore tanker shipments out of 
Vancouver. 

Major Canadian and U, S. oil 
companies who share ownership 
and help direct Trans Mountain 
are now re-assessing their time- 
table of expansion in the light 
of the Suez situation as well 
as a generally fast-expanding 
market, Ral 
They © seriously consid- 
ering doubling line capacity in- 
stead of waiting to move up to 
that level by several stages 
stretched over the next three 
years, This month, pipeline 
throughput is running at a new 
peak of 157,000 b/d, made pos- 
sible by two hastily completed 
temporary pumping . stations 
which has kept the line‘one short 








Suez May Speed Boost 


For Trans Mountain 


Canal Closing Would Add to Complications of 
World Oil Picture, Western Europe Supply, 
With Bigger U. S. Markets Likely For Canada 


step ahead of demand with a ca-. 


pacity of 180,000 b/d. 


Tanker Supply 
Here’s the way top Canadian 


oil marketing experts see the sit- | 
uation developing: | 


Regardless of tanker rates —| 


and they are still rising’— and 
whether the U, S. will subsidize 
the extra costs of shipping around 
the Cape, there just wouldn’t be 
enough tankers available to sup- 
ply the western European and 
North American oi] markets with 
Middle and Far East crude if the 
Cape route is used. It would take 
an estimated 500,000 b/d to main- 
tain supply because of the ship- 
ping time lag in the extra 5,000 
miles around the Cape. 

An extra 330,000-350,000 b/d 
would be needed by U. S, and 
Canadian refineries now running 
on Middle East crude, In other 
words the oil tanker diversion 
around the Cape, in the wake of a 
Canal shutdown, would call for 
an estimated 800,000 to 1 million 
b/d extra production from West- 
ern Hemisphere sources — that 
would mean U. S., Venezuela and 
Canada, 

For maximum efficient tanker 
use in any closely integrated plan, 
U. S. West Coast import require- 
ments would have to be met as 
much as possible from Canadian 
sources, Any central authority— 

(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 





Making 
Money? 


For money-making hints, 
turn to p. 5 and The Fin- 
ancial Post’s new investor’s 
column, Note. 

Here’s an easy - to - read 
memo of quick facts and 
brief comments on new fin- 

ancing issues, companies 
|| whose securities are held by 
‘| the public, and investment 
trends. 





This week regular Fin- 
ancial Post coverage of in- 
vestment includes MacNab 
(p. 16), Growth Stocks 
(p. 37), Pathfinder (p. 10). 


ALSO INSIDE: 

The competition for col- 
lege grads is getting tough- 
er, p. 27. 

J. B. McGeachy finds Bri- 
tain in a fretful mood, p. 7. 

Bruce Hutchison discus- 
ses the U. S.’s “Men of 
Power” on p. 15. 

Here’s how Ottawa hires 
its top talent, p. 11. 

There’s a danger that 
politicians may barter away 
Canada’s priceless power 
heritage, p. 25. 

The U. S. is looking to 
Canada for its hiked nickel 
demands, p. 47. 

The building pattern is 
changing across Canada; 
city dwellers are trending 
toward apartments, p. 29. 

















Gas vs. Oil 


Market Fight 
‘Heating Up 


The recent average 10-12% na- 
tural gas rate cut proposed by 
_Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto 
will bring gas househeating costs 
closely in line with that of fuel 


oll, gas officials told The Financial 


_ Post this week. 





Gas men firmly believe that in | 
| convenience and cleanliness they | 
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Better Hire Now, 
Labor Tightening 


Canada’s Labor Market Tightest Since Spring 


And Getting Worse—Prairies Squeezed Hard; 
Reason: Students Heading Back to Classrooms 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 
OTTAWA—(Staff)—The labor market is now at its tightest 


can easily outpace all other fuels. | point since the spring. . About 120,000 students, out of 144,000 
teen-agers who swelled the working force in June and July, are 


An average development house 
in the Toronto area heated by gas 
would likely consume around 
100,000 cu. ft. of gas in a normal 
year. Under the new rate setup 
this would cost about $152 ($163 
under the present rate). 
the householder also cooked and 
heated his water by gas—thereby 
boosting his over-all consumption 
up to around 124,000 cu. ft. an- 


the larger volume usage would 


$121 a year (For details of rate 
changes, see page 48.) 


oil-heated house would require 
some 714 gal. of fuel oil, the gas 
Officials say. At current price of 
fuel oil total househeating cost 


at approximately $129. 


however, claim there are many 
variables to take into considera- 
tion and that these make absolute 


fuels virtually impossible. 
Gas marketing officials are ad- 
(Continued on page 3, col, 1) 


To produce the same heat in an | 


for the year would then work out | 


comparisons between houses and | 


leaving to go back to college. 


| filled. 


| There is no labor reserve from which their places can be 


| The job-seekers have been down te about 100,000 ever since 


\ing sit 
low, for 


| 


But if| July. That is out of a labor force now estimated to be approach- 
million (5,926,000) it is only 1.7%, 
all practical purposes, as we can get. 
| As the ségsonal supply of students is withdrawn, the labor 


which is about as 


nually—then the advantage from | force total will drop as it always does from September on. 


| The high demand may keep some part-time workers in the 


ers for other jobs. 


would like. 





Canada. 


lower his heating costs to around | labor force, and the end of the harvest should release some work- 


| But it now seems unlikely that logging firms will be able te 
get as much of their cut completed before Christmas as they 
And no relief is in sight for the supply of skilled 
workers who are the hardest to get in nearly every part of 


On past experience the relatively few teen-agers who will 


stay at work after college terms start will include more girls 


trades. 


| Between June and July this 


year, 144,000 youngsters between 
14 and 19 joined the labor force 


_—not quite enough to offset other 
‘age groups which left in that 


month. (Total increase was only 











Glassy, Classy *57 Cars : 
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Here’s How Today’s Boom May Mean Plate Shortage 
Adds to Amount We Owe 


For details, see p. 8 


OTTAWA (Staff) Canada’s 
total output of goods and services, 
in this extraordinary boom year, 
is running about 11% ahead of 
lest year. But the national debt 
to other countries is increasing 
even faster, and one third of Can- 
ada’s increased demand in 1956 
has been met by foreign supplies. 

At mid-year Canada’s foreign 
indebtedness reached the all-time 
peak of $814 billion, and it is still 
iricreasing at a faster rate than 
in any post-war year. 

It represented at mid-year a 





In an effort to curb drifting 
of “undesirables” from prov- 
ince to province, Canada’s sec- 
urities authorities have agreed 
to exchange information on any 
disciplinary actions they take. 

At the recent conference of 
Canadian securities administra- 
tors in Saint John, N.B., each 
province undertook to advise 
other provinces whenever it 
cracks down on an individual 
or firm, 

Reason for the closer co- 
operation is a drift of stock- 
ateers out of Ontario and Que- 
bee and into the western prov- 
inces. Western Canada, it was 





Provinces Will Trade Data 
In Drive on Stockateering 


disclosed, is encountering the 
same enforcement problems 
previously met by the two big 
eastern provinces. 

(Ontario already discloses all 
disciplinary moves taken in a 
monthly securities commission 
bulletin.) 

It was felt that provincial 
legislation across Canada is 
uniform for all practical pur- 
poses but enforcement varied 
and that better enforcement 
through exchange of informa- 
tion could help stop high-pres- 
sure stock-selling tactics. 

The representatives from all 

(Continued on page 3, col. 8) 


burden of about $530 on every 


— almost twice what it was in 
1949. 

Output of the Canadian econ- 
omy (gross national product) this 
summer represented about $1,840 
for every Canadian, This is up 
from $1,700 at mid-1955 — an in- 
crease of 8% per capita. 


$530 per head, compared with 
about $460 per head a year ago— 
an increase of 15%. 


These estimates are derived 
from DBS figures published this 
week, which give a vivid picture 
of the unprecedented 1956 boom. 

Details of the National Accounts 
and balance of payments reports 
for the first half year are given 


the other highhghts: 


goods and services has been run- 
ning about one seventh higher 
than in the first half of last year. 

—Business investment, includ- 
ing inveritories and new plant 
and equipment, provided the big 
boost. 
than last year. 

—All the rest taken together— 
government and personal spend- 
ing, housing and export demand 
— were up less than 9% from last 
year. 

—Nearly one third of the in- 
crease in Canadian demand has 
been met from foreign sources by 

(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 





Canadian man, woman and child 


on page 8; but here are some of | 


It is almost 50% higher | 


By CLIFFORD FOWKE 

Canada’s construction industry 
within the next six months may 
find itself riding for a glass short- 
age because of the 1957 auto 
models, 

The increased spread of wind- 
shield and windows planned for 
the new cars, together with an 
expected rise in auto sales, could 
spell a shortage of plate glass 
again for major building projects. 








The per capita foreign debt, at’ 


i 
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| Correction on 


Corporate Givings 


Certain figures on the dona- 
tions of business corporations 
for charitable and educational 
purposes were given on this 
page last week, In transmis- 
sion from St. Andrews-by-the- 
sea, where the item was writ- 





ten, one figure got snarled up 


| and was printed incorrectly. 


—Total Canadian demand for | 


Herewith the facts as present- 
ed at the Avro manpower con- 
ference: 

Canadian law allows up to 
5% tax deductible contribu- 
tions for charitable and educa- 
tional contributions. 

The record shows that Cana- 
dian corporate contributions 
of this kind — for charitable 
and educational purposes — 
total 1.4%. 

The average corporate spend- 
ings for such purposes in the 
United States are 1.5%. But of 
that amount only .37% of the 
U.S. contributions gees for 





| educational purposes. 





CANADA’S MILLIONS of acres 
of unexplored territory are 
spotlighted by Suez crisis — 
even if it’s settled without 
arms, it points up insecurity 


in northwest B. C., Alberta 
foothills, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, N. W. Territories. 


quisition, exploratory drilling 


healthy demand for basic chem- 
icals in many fundamental in- 
dustries and a strong growth 
trend... . The many intriguing 
new (chemical) products ... 
are increasing consumption in 
present markets (and) are 
creating entirely new markets.” 


CANADIAN EXPORTERS will 
find that basic industry growth 
in Argentina offers new mar- 
kets for Canadian transporta- 
tion equipment, construction 
materials, industrial machin- 


THE SIGNS AND PORTENTS 


YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD THE- 
ATRE may offer you see-now- 
pay-later movies, To combat 
TV competition, some U. S. 
chains are experimenting with 
eredit card systems similar to 
those used by oil companies. 
Canadian exhibitors are wait- 
ing for U. 8S. results; if the 
system works there, it'll be 
used here. 


MEDICINE’S LONG QUEST for 
simple, reliable test for early- 
stage breast cancer may have 
been successful. New chemical, 


sumably 
50-50 between us 


Americans. 
— 


OTTAWA BETS Eisenhower puts 
off the New England ground 
fish tariff question until after 
the election, or comes up with 
a modification. A quota on 
imports would hurt Canadian 
fishermen most. 

- om . 

CHARTER FLIGHTS to Europe 
will boom next year, Fare for 
bona fide organizations Mont- 
real-London may be as low as 


One mode] car has increased 
use of glass by 38%. 

Most plate glass used in Canada 
has to be imported, and here’s 
the position as our biggest sup- 
pliers see it: 
®@ The auto industry uses about 
60% of the glass, construction 
about 30%, other users about 
10%. 
® Rapid expansion of plate glass 
manufacturing facilities through- 
out the world has barely kept 
pace with the great upsurge in 
demand. 
® The previous pattern has been 
that when car production climbed 
construction went short, Now the 
increased use of plate glass in 
new model cars promises to com- 
plicate the situation further. 

The news may come as a shock 
to construction men who so far 
this year haye been enjoying a 
season of comparative plenty in 
glass, They hoped they had got 
rid of at least one of various 
material headaches. 

This year, although Canadian 
auto production has remained 
stable, output of U. S. factories 
dropped about 25%. As an auto 
uses up about 40 sq. f.. of plate 
glass, that meant some 80 million 
sq. ft. of plate glass was available 
for other users. 

A lot of that surplus plate has 
come into Canada. In the first 
four months of this year, plate 


lass imports jumped nearly 13% 


over the same’ 1955 period — an 
export bonanza in which both 
tr U. S. and European countries 
joined, as they caught up with 
arrears of orders from construc- 
tion, mirror and other users. 











Both fuel oil and gas people, | than boys, which offers little help to construction or industrial 


127,000). Of these, 106,000 were 
boys, and 38,000 girls. 

Both figures were slightly under 
last year’s student entry (110,000 
boys and 41,000 girls). The prob- 
ability is that more than 90% 
of the boys are now going back to 
school and about two-thirds of the 
girls. 

Last year 106,000 out of the 
110,000 boys left the labor force 
in September, and 29,000 out of 
the 41,000 girls. 

Here is a quick run-down of 
the current situation by regions: 

The Prairies are still the tight- 

est labor market in Canada. 
There are 2% more workers than 
a year ago — an increase of 23,- 
000; but the jobs have increased 
a good deal faster than the 
workers. 
e The three provinces are divided 
into 20 “labor market areas,” and 
only three of them claim to be in 
balance. All the rest are in 
shortage. 

Manpower hasn’t been so scarce 
at any time in the last five years. 
During August the number of 
people working on farms increas- 
ed significantly; and this must 
have meant a drain on other oc- 
cupations—particularly, perhaps, 
logging and construction. 

The best hope for the fall is 
trat these people will go back 
to other work, and that fall con- 
struction may be able to catch up 
with some of the backlog. 


Prairie Shortages 

But meanwhile the list of 
shortages in the Prairie provinces 
has grown steadily longer. At the 
beginning of this month, the labor 
department said the position was 
“acute,” and mentioned specially: 
skilled construction workers, log- 
gers, engineérs, draughtsmen, 
welders, sheet metal workers and 
auto mechanics. : 

There is also a scarcity of sales 
people, stenographers and other 
clerks. x 

Ontario’s labor force is 5% 
higher than a year ago — an 
August-to-August increase of 
103,000 on just over two million. 

But jobs are looking for people 

(Continued on page 3, col, 1) 








would also be split | 
and the’ 





| presidential 





OTTAWA (Staff)—The latest 
threat of U. S. tariff action against 
Canada’s East Coast fishermen— 
1956 version — looks like the 
worst yet. 

It’s coming up just before the 
election, and it’s 
thought here that only President 
Eisenhower himself can hold the 
U. S. to its obligations and pre- 
vent a tariff increase. 





Hope Eisenhower Can Stall 
U.S. Restrictions on Fish 


which supplies almost half of the 
more than 200 million lb. con- 
sumed in the U. S. 

Canadian fishermen supply 
about two thirds of al] U. S. im- 
ports, 

The threat will arise on or 
before Oct, 17. This is the date 
by which, according to law, the 
U. S. Tariff Commission must 
make public its recommendations. 


The threat is: 'It has been looking at the situ- 


' | @ An increase in duty on fresh 'ation—this time—since January. 
LOOK FOR MORE zing in retail- | fish fillets and frozen fish blocks—| The background: 

ers’ campaigns for freedom in | ™ost of which go into fish sticks.| 1. New England ground fisher- 
opening, closing regulations | @ And/or a quota on imports. men (fishermen who fish for cod, 
now that fall selling season is| This would bring great hard- w= hake, pollock, cusk and 
under way. Night shopping just | ship to our Maritime industry (Continued on page 3, col, 1) 


ian Stock Market Highlights 


nipeg; campaigns in Ottawa, 
industrials 


Fort William, have hit snags. 
More flexibility is issue in Ed- 
Canadian industrial stecks following sagging Wall Street in 
almost uninterrupted general decline. However, Canadian slide not 


monton. Ontario Supreme Court 
has ordered Windsor to pass a 

quite as steep as U.S. issues. For details on some of the stocks that 
moved, see p. 4. 


bylaw permitting night open- 
stores. 
Mines ind iis 


mee 7 ® = a 
MYSTERIOUS GOVERNMENT 
announcement that it has let 
$30,000 contract “for the de- 
velopment and supply of wan- 
negans” isn’t jus‘ Ottawa Activity slows to a comparative crawl in mining and oil issues. 
Prices lower mostly on lack of buying rather than any notable in- 
crease in selling. For details on some of the stocks that moved, see 
p. 46. 
Base metal leaders again mildly lower with profit-taking hitting 
copper issues which featured recent markets. 
- Western oil and gas stocks also dip although not as much as 


doubletalk, A wannegan (cor- 
rectly, wanigan, after an In- 
remainder of market with companies standing to benefit from Suez 
Canal troubles. ° 


Forthcoming 


heptaldehyde, brings easily %1% per person return. 


stop " - wt reer 7 detectable skin - temperature 

There Are Disad antages changes in breast cancer cases, 

be: has no effect with non-cancer- 

Canadian development does demand an inflow of foreign ous tumors; may eliminate 

capi tural expanding nomy import more necessity of 95% of breast 

a mclne = -—— | . ” operations (which are made to 

Canada is fortunate to be able to get foreigr. capital; just look secure specimens for diagnosis). 
bs : x : > * - > 

around the world at all the countries which desperately lack for it. , onli dere a Sa 

top on the bottom too,” said 














dian word) is a sort of Arctic 
“trailer,” a multi - purpose 
wooden hut to be clayped onto 
a sled, giving the army move- 
able working or storage quart- 
ers under the northern lights. 














the “Tear Drop” flat-topper 


A new, more streamlined version of last season's 
best-selling ‘Top Level"’—the ‘Tear Drop” Flat-Topper 

hat with flattering tear-shaped crown, narrow brim, 
continental back-bow. Fine fur felt in newest 

Fall shadings of blue, grey and brown. Its up-to-the-minute 
styling is typical of all furnishings that wear the label 


Only at 


EATON’S 
OF CANADA 





The time-tested, performance-proved B. & W. steam plant designs are 
big reasons why so many industrial, institution and public utility men 
come to Babcock again and again when modernization or expansion of 
steam plant facilities calls for new equipment. 

They know from long, satisfactory experience that B. & W. boilers ate 
soundly designed, built and applied to fulfill the specific conditions of 
each job; embody the very latest developments; and therefore gonsist- 
ently give the high standards of performance essential to low cost 
generation. They know, too, that from Babcock they get the benefit of 
the most modern manufacturing methods in this Canadian plant, 
followed by competent field service. 


It will pay you, as it has 90 many others, to investigate the advantages 
of B. & W. boilers. o 
BABCOCK-WILCOX and GOLDIE-McCULLOCK 
< LIMITED 


GALT - ONTARIO 
MONTREAL * TORONTO + CALGARY + VANCOUVER 








~ quessed 
and he 
goofed| 





Many a remorseful man has learned that there’s more to 
buying envelopes than “how many.” Every envelope job has 
one or more special requirements. . . building company prestige 
+. Cutting office expense . . . insuring top-condition delivery 

. +. adding sales appeal . . . lowering postage costs. Doing the _ 
job right calls for the one right envelope. 


Why guess, when expert help in choosing the right envelope 
is yours for the asking at your nearest Barber-Ellis sales office. 
The Barber-Ellis man, backed by our experience and facilities 
as Canada’s largest envelope maker, can aid you in deciding 
on the right style, size, strength, color and design. The perfect 
envelope for your need is in our stock line—or we'll make it 


HALIFAX © MONTREAL © TORONTO © HAMILTON 


Trend of Business 


Farmers’ income making big comeback. First half year cash 
income from sale of farm products estimated at $1,188 million. 
This is 13.1% higher than first half of °55, 11% above first 
half of '54—and second only to peak $1,241 million in first 
six months of ’51. 
Ontario. Bigger returns from: grain, poultry, eggs, dairy 
products and larger wheat participation payments. 

Pacific fisheries chalk up major gains. During July, landings 
reached 51.1 million Ib., 84% larger than a year earlier. Value 
of the catch is almost $8.9 million, 75% higher. Increase due 
to big salmon run. Meanwhile, east coast catch showed mod- 
est advances: 292.2 million Ib., up 7% worth almost $8.2 
million for a 6% year to year increase. 


A look at the steel picture. Sharp rise in steel output continues 
as July production of ingots and castings amounts to 441,563 
tons. This output, snapped up by consumers, is 22.4% higher 
than that of July °55. The month’s gain pushed year to date 
output to just over 3 million tons, 21.7% more than that pro- 
duced in the first seven months of last year. 


Auto dealers report best July ever. New car sales topped 42,000 
for a record $114.4 million. Number sold is 5.2% higher 
than a year ago and retail value is up 10.4%. Cumulative 
sales for the year are 6.3% higher in number and 13.3% 
in value as against the same months in ’55. 


Commercial vehicle sales show even bigger. gains. In July 
some 9,296 new units were sold (+-25.0%) for $32.9 million 
(+44.9%). Total first seven month sales are running 21.8% 
Higher in number and 51.5% higher in value. 


With bigger sales, there’s heavier financing. During July 22,067 
new cars and 3,417 commercial vehicles were bought on the 
installment plan. In numbers of motor vehicles this spells 
a 42.1% increase over the total financed a year earlier. 
Amount of financing involved: $58.4 million or 25.8% more 
than in the same month last year. 


No let-up in fast-paced consumer buying. Retail sales totaled 
$1,185 in July, 6.6% higher than a year earlier. Fuel dealers 
did best with a 24.8% July-to-July gain. Then came: lum- 
ber and building material dealers -+-13.3%; motor vehicles 
-+-12%; department stores +-10.5%; hardware -+-9.6%; fur- 
niture, appliance -+-9.3% ; variety stores +-7.4%; shoe -+-6.1% 
and restaurants +5.6%. First seven months sales of all 
retail outlets up 7.4% to total $7,605 million. 

There'll be more mink—in more tones—for milady this year. 
Forecast pelt production indicates an 8.3% increase over last 
year. And pastels and other mutations will take the spot- 
light, standard and silverblu the back seat. Of a total 
849,000 pelts there will be 295,000 pastel (-++21.4%); 182,000 
other mutation (-+-38.9% ); standard 261,000 (—2.9%; silver- 
blu 109,000 (—22.1%). 

Still lots. of snap in house building. During the first seven 
months of this year: 67,675 new housing units were com- 
pleted, 9% more than in same period last year; 74,531 units 
were started, about 100 fewer. At the beginning of this 
month, 84,606 housing units were under construction, 2.8% 
more than were a-building at the same date in record- 
setting ’55. 7 

Wheat exports up. During the week ending August 29, ex- 
port clearances hit 6.6 million bu., sharply above the year- 
earlier total of 2.5 million bu. This brought August ship- 
ments abroad 23.2% higher than last August for a total 24.1 
million bu. Canadian wheat still stored at month end 
amounted to 351 million bu., 5.3% less than a year ago. 

Railway car loadings still show substantial year to year increases, 
although the rate of increase slackened somewhat toward the 
end of August. During the last 10 days of the month, num- 
ber of freight cars loaded totaled 145,640, 8% more than 
a year earlier. August loadings as a whole ran 9.4% higher 
than a year before. This is below the year to date increase 
of 11.1%. Grain, iron ore and manufactured iron and steel 
products continue to set the shipping pace. 


Majer Weekly Indicators 
week “ite Mite" 
Department store sales, % ch. from 
year earlier +5.8% 
Carloading totals .......... (cars) %145,640 
Eastern Canada .......... (cars) % 91,426 
Western . Canada eeeeeeeee (cars) ‘t 54,214 
Iron & steel (mfd.) ....... (cars). ¢ 2,649 
Ores, concentrates (cars) % 20,282 
Base metals (cars) 
Lumber, timber, plywood . (cars) 
Cement ( 
Passenger car production .... 
Truck production 
Bus. failures, 4-wk moving av. (no.) 
Bank 


+6.7% 
93,859 


—2.3% 
88,269 
59,011 
29,258 

1.480 
13,177 
708 
5,097 
1,349 


Personal savings .... ($ millions) 
Loans outstanding .. ($ millions) 
N.H.A. mtge holdings (§ millions) 
Bank of Canada holdings of 
Securities ($ millions) 
Short-term govern. .. ($ millions) 
Long-term govern. .. ($ millions) 





-:++ ($millions) 
Canadian dollars (U.S. cents aver.) 
T.S.E..industrial index 
Yield, 114 stocks 
Bank Clearings 


($ millions) 
t 10-day end of month period. 


Facts by the Month 


Latest 

Month 

Avall- 
able 


One Twe One 
, ie oe 
us vi 
WHAT WE PRODUCE— ’ i a gam 
Im all industries (Index) ......0..ss. ecee 
In facters (Index) 
Total nondurable goods (Index) 
Food . (Index) 
Textiles (Index) 
Clothing (Index) 
Chemical products (Index) 


277.1 
268 .3 


248.7 


fete 
Hl 
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Gains for all provinces except PEI and |; 


$1 Million 
Laurentide Ace. 
Stock Offered 


MONTREAL (Staff)—An issue 
of 50,000 6% cumulative redeem- 
able preferred shares, par $20, of 
Laurentide Acceptance Corp. is 
being offered by a_ syndicate 
headed by Gairdner & Co, at par 
to yield 6%, Proceeds will be 
added to company’s general funds 
and used for general corporate 











purposes, including reduction of 
bank loans. | 

Shares are callable in part or | 
in whole at par plus 5%. Com- | 
pany will set aside in a sinking | 
fund an amount sufficient to re- | 
tire $30,000 annually, beginning | 
next May 1. 

Before the end of this year, 
Laurentide proposes to offer to 
holders of the 25,000 5% cumula- | 
tive redeemable preferred shares 
now outstanding the right to ex- 
change their shares for 25,000 5% 
series cumulative redeemable 
preferred shares. 

Net profit for the nine months 
ended June 30, 1956, was $237,- 
613. In the last full fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1955, net profit 
was $332,676. 

While Laurentide’s notes re- 
ceivable have shown constant 
growth in dollar value, they only 
represent about 7% of notes out- 
standing in Quebec, “Current 
trends suggest that installment 
sales contracts meeting the com- 
pany’s requirements will continue 
to be available in such volume as 
to permit the company to employ 
profitably all its resources,” it is 
stated in the prospectus, 

Upon completion of financing, 
company will have outstanding 
$16,840,000 secured notes and 
short term loans, $2,148,000 de- 
bentures, $1.5 million preferred 
stock, 159,353 Class A n.p.v. 
shares, and 100,000 Class B n.p.v. 
shares. 


114 Stocks Yield 
Averages 4.62% 


The average yield on 114 divi- 
dend paying stocks on the Toron- 
to Stock Exchange, as compiled 
by Moss, Lawson & Co., on prices 
of Sept. 17, was 4.62%, up 0.07% 
from the previous week. The 
current yield compares with 
4.44% one month ago and 4.07% 
in the corresponding week last: 
year. 

Here ig the yield by the various 





. Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
%e 

3.81 

4.06 





4.88 
2.84 
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You Need A New Topcoat! 


You may not realise that you do, but you will 
@s soon as you clap eyes on ‘one of the 
finest collections of topcoats in Canada 

— at Simpson's, The Store for Men. 

Take, for example, this Crombie 

Sealskin, loomed in Aberdeen 

from the finest all-wool yarn, 

Pockets either slash or patch, 

and a choice of navy, grey, 

medium bive, or blue-grey. 


Each, $75 


Still undecided? Come in 
and convince yourself, 


The Store for Men — Second Floor 
Dept. 260 





SIMPSON'S STORES ARE LOCATED IN TORONTO, MONTREAL, LONDON, REGINA AND HALIFAX. 





Bowater Profit 
2 9 

Up 18% in 56 

MONTREAL (Staff) — Bowater 
Paper Corp. consolidated profits 
(attributable to the corporation) 
for the first half of 1956 were $7,- 
158,331, 18.3% higher than $6,- 
052,070 for the whole year 1955. 
This year’s interim statement is 


the first of its kind to be issued 
by the corporation. 


Sales totaled $125,240,693, for 
the first haif of this year as 
against $115,979,562 (one half of 
the total for the full year 1955). 

Chairman Sir Eric Bowater 
told shareholders the interim fin- 
ancial*statement shows a further 
over-all improvement in the earn- 
ings of the Bowater organization, 
with overseas subsidiaries con- 
tributing the major part. 

He added that provided there 
was no further deterioration in 
the international situation, pros- 
pects for second half of the cur- 
rent financial year appeared to be 
satisfactory. 

Company has declared an inter- 
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Now, try Orange CRUSH im the aercarmimed 
Kung Stee bowie! Se dehcious, 90 re{reshengl 
You'll sey the: Orange-CRUSH ou the mon 
weadertu! fron drink you've ever taste dl 
Thet’s because it’s flavoured wah pure nenueat 


— 


4%2% (less British income tax) /|record Sept. 15. 


Daily Newspapers help 


ORANGE CRUSH 


To Large Sales Increase 


eee ee, ee ee: ee ee ee ee ee a 


“NEWSPAPERS 
THE BIG GUN... 
RESULTS WERE 
SENSATIONAL” 


In July, 1955, Orange Crush 
Limited introduced their 
new, King Size bottle in the 
London, Ont., market. 
Introductions quickly fol- 
lowed in Winnipeg, Vancou- 
ver, Toronto and Hamilton 
until King Size Crush be- 
came available nationally. 

The “big gun” behind 
every one of the intro- 
ductory “blitzes” was a 
short, but powerful, ad- 
vertising campaign in 
daily newspapers. 




















Results were sensational. 
Scores and scores of new 
outlets were added to the 
list of retailers selling 
Orange Crush, and initial 
inicreases in sales of 150% te 
250% were recorded. 

Since the tremendously 
introduction, Orange Crush 
have maintained a steady 
campaign in daily news- 
papers. Today, the Company 
is happy to report an envia- 
ble national increase in sales. 


This is due, in the main, to the unqualified success 





of attractive advertisements appearing regularly 





in daily newspapers. 





Canavian Dany Newspaper Pustisners Association 
55 UNIVERGITY AVENUE @ TORONTO 1, ONTARIO e@ |. H. MAGDONALD, GENERAL MANAGER 











Better H ire Now 
Labor Tighteni 


(Continued from page 1) 
in nearly -every area except 


where automobile and farm im-. 


plement lines are closed down. 
Chief shortages,+as given by 
labor department: 
draughtsmen, 
secretarial 


managerial 
workers, 


farm workers, 
mestics. 

Logging firms in Northern On- 
tario still got little or no re- 
sponse to requests for log-cutters 
which have been open foremore 
than two months now. 

British Columbia hit another 


waitresses and do- 


employment record in August—| 


for the third consecutive month. 
It had 19,000 more ;workers than 
& year ago and shortages every- 
where. 

Listed as worst shortages are: 
engineers, draughtsmen, metal 
and wood tradesmen, miners, log- 
gers, construction workers (for 
out of town jobs), auto mechan- 


jos, practical nurses, and some. 
types of office, service, and farm’) 


workers. 


Manufacturing Records | 
1953 |, 
records in manufacturing em- 


Quebec is approaching 


engineers, | 
and | 
loggers, | 
miners, some metal tradesmen, | 
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ns 


(Continued from page 1) 





|ployment and expects to need 
even more workers for manufac- 
turing during the fall. 

Employment in electrical ap-| 
paratus was up by 18% over any | 
previous level, and in iron and’ 
steel products by 11% over last 
year. 

Total workers are about 20,000, | 
or little more than 1%, above last | 
year’s level. | 

Bushworkers are still unob- | 
tainable, though once the harvest | 
is over there may be a better 
chance of finding some. 

The labor department reports 
scarcity of skilled workers, spe- 
cially in forestry and construction, 
but says that demand and supply 
of general laborers is m better 
balance than for some years. 

In the Atlantic Region, as in the 
Prairies, the harvest brought some 
switch of workers from other oc- 
cupations, notably logging. They 
should be going back this month. 

Even in August there was no 
gingle area with any surplus of 
labor, though total workers were 
17,000 — or more than 3% above 
last year. 

Worst scarcities: 
and forestry. 


_ ¢ 
construction 





Hope 


(Continued from page 1) 


hard to make a living because, | 
they say, of Canadian competi- | 
tion. : ) | 

Their difficulty really results | 
from (a) their growing shortage 
ef near-at-home fish, (b) higher 


Gas vs. Oil 
Market Fight 


(Continued from page 1) 
vising potential customers that 
the trend in gas rates over the 
next couple of years will most 
likely be downward as market 
volume builds up. 

On the other hand they see an 
increase in price of crude oil — 
from which fuel oil is recovered 
— as virtually inevitable over the 
next year at least. Any major in- 
terruption in Middle East oil de- 
liveries and/or rerouting of ship- 
ments around Cape of Good Hope 
could touch off the price increase 
a lot sooner. 

Even a 25c-a-barrel hike in 
erude oil could boost fuel oil % 
te le per gallon; Any such price 
hike in competitive fuel oil would 
definitely swing the househeating 
eost advantage their way, the gas 
people claim. 











Eisenhower Can Stall 
U.S. Restrictions on Fish 


rf ; 
rosefish) have been finding it | inefficiency. 


labor costs, and (¢) their relative 


2. They’ve asked for more pro- 
tection. At. present they’re pro- 
tected by a tariff of 1%c. lb. on 
imports up to 15% of the average 
of the past three years, 2%c. lb. 
on the rest. 


3. Several surveys have been 
made, The last one, in 1954, by 
the same commission, recom- 
mended (a) a straight 2c. tar- 
iff on all imports, and (b) that 
imports be limited to 37% of the 
previous five-year average con- 
sumption. 

4. President Eisenhower — in 
whose power it is to implement 
the recommendations, modify 
them or ignore them—did noth- 
ing. He did nothing because he 
wanted to see what the effect 


whether O.D.M. or a committee Planned for Washington state, 
of British-U. S. shipping compa- Close to the terminus of the 
nies and tanker .owners—would Trans Mountain oil pipeline spur, 
likely insist that many of the Would represent an increased re- 
tankers now carrying Middle and | finery market for some 110,000 
probably Far East oil to Califor- | 6/d. Outlook is that major por- 
by | tion—if not all—of this market 
large U. S. oi] companies—would | Would swing to Canadian oil, 
| Right now Prairie oil is supplying 


nia—including tankers owned 


be diverted to the Western Euro- 
pean haul exclusively, 

California then would have to 
replace these imports—which av- 
eraged 154,000 b/d in first six 
months of 1956, 114% higher than 
in s2_Ne period of 1955—by boost- 
ed production from its own 
dwindling fields and/or imports 
from Canada, Actually Canadian 
shipments to California, which 
got underway on a spot basis this 
year for the first time, will have 
amounted. to close to 3.5 million 
bbls. by end of this month. (They 
averaged 30,000 b/d during Aug- 
ust). 

The extent of the additional 
market for Canadian oil to grow 
out of the Suez situation will de- 
pend on a number of factors, par- 
ticularly on likely duration of the 
Suez closedown. 

Western European importers 
have been building up oil stocks 
in anticipation of just such an 
emergency; U. S. and Canadian 
importerg of Middle East crude 
could easily carry on with current 
stocks for a few weeks at least. 
In the final analysis, Trans Moun- 
tain oil pipeline officials may 
have to decide whether the chance 
at a much bigger California mar- 
ket justifies a major expansion 
program now. 

But even if an expanded Cali- 
fornian market failed to material- 
ize out of the current Suez crisis, 
Canadian oil officials see a big 
three years in the U. S. Pacific 
market growth over the next 


Suez Oil Crisis May Speed 


!Trans Mountain Expansion 


Northwest. Four more refineriés 


virtually the entire requirements 
of the two refineries operating in 
the state. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
plans a start next year on its 
proposed $75 million, 60,000 b/d 
refinery near Everett, Wash. The 
“Texas Co. plans early construc 
tion start on a 30,000 b/d refinery 
near Shell Oil’s 50,000 b/d Ana- 
cortes refinery. Two smaller re- 
fineries are also planned by U. 8. 
Oil and Refining (near Tacoma) 
and Straits Refining Co. (on Pu- 
the traditional low tariff party. 

It now looks as if all these re- 
fineries would be in operation by 
1958 or early 1959, Since the ex- 
pansion being considered by 
Trans Mountain—it would likely 
involve construction of some 
seven new pumping stations — 
would take at least a year to 
build, an early decision on the 


timetable is necessary. 
Stock Delisted, 
TSE Studies 


Morrison Brass 


Removal of Morrison Brass 
Corp. shares from trading on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange at mid- 
week resulted in a drop in share 
value from about $6% to a $4%- 
$54% range on the over-the- 
counter market, Sales were made 
at $5. 

TSE gave no reason for its 











move, announcing simply that 





(Continued from page 1) 


from Canadian production. 

—For every $4 Canadians 
earned abroad, we have been 
spending $5.03 abroad. 


Here’s How Today’s Boom 
Adds To Amounts We Owe 


,in volunge of output was not | 


imports; only about two thirds| much above 6%. 


| 
i 


© 

—Accumulation of business in- 
ventories is estimated to have 
been at an annual rate of $1,272 
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“trading in the shares of Morri- from the board about a week be-| interests who 


son Brass Corp. has been sus- | fore the suspension action. 
pended pending the completion Since sale of control in the 
by the Exchange of an investi-/| long-established valve firm, Mor- 
gation of the affairs of the com-jrison Brass shares have been 
pany.” active stock market features. 
The Exchange, under its by-| They climbed from a $6% level 


laws and listing agreements, has | in April before the control switch | 


the power to suspend trade or/|to a high of $10 in mid-August, 
delist an issue at any time with-| dropping back to present levels 
out giving any reason. since. 


. , Although reporting a consoli- 
Officials of Morrison Brass 6 Pp g 

dated net los ' 

could not be reached for com- ated net loss of $431,913 in 1955 





U.S. firms. 


In June, Morrison Brass re- 
ported acquisition of three U.S. 
| firms,.L. B. Lockwood Co., Lake 
| City Malleable Co., and Cam- 
| bridge Glass Co. (FP, June 9). 





| It has since been reported that 
'Morrison Brass paid a total of 
$5 million for these companies. 

This is the same amount received 
_by Morrison Brass for the shares 
| it sold to the new interests. 


control several ! 


would be on the New England 
situation of the very fast-growing 
fish stick industry, 


New Demand 


He thought it might open up 
new demand, help New England 
fishermen, 

New demand has been created 
and the market has grown. (And 
the U. S. fish-stick manufacturers 
whe are looking for cheap fish 
are on the side of our Maritime 
fishermen.) But the plight of the 
New England fishermen has re- 
mained, 

It’s presumed here that the re- 
commendations will be the same 
as they were in 1954. 

By law, President Eisenhower 
has 60 days in which to act. 

But the U. S, elections are due 
three weeks after the recom- 
mendations must be published/ 
And there will be great pressure 
on the President to do something 
for New England, particularly 
since the re-election of a Demo- 
cratic governor this month in 
Maine. | 

But the U.S. tariff on the fish 
imports is now bound at its exist- 
ing level as part of the latest tariff 
bargain. If the U. S. tries to use 
the GATT escape clause, it has to 
offer Canada a corresponding con- 
cession, 

Ottawa doesn’t know of any 
concession that could compensate 
the Maritime fishermen for what 
they would lose. 

One thing is sure: Canada will 
make the _ strongest protests 
against any change which would 
involve a quota on Canadian fish, 

It’s thought here that if the 
President doesn’t do anything to 
harm the <‘anadian industry—his 
record has been remarkably good 
in general so far — before the 
election, he won’t do anything 
afterward. 

If Adlai Stevenson is elected, 
it ig conceivable that he might 
feel tempted to put into effect 
at least a modification of the an- 
ticipated recommendations, al- 
though the Democratic party is 
the traditional low-tariff party. 
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—The gap between what we’ve 
been earning abroad and what 
we've been spending is now more 
than one quarter of our current 
earnings. 

—The current deficit is now as 
large a proportion of our foreign 
trade at it was in 1930. To find 
a larger, you must go back to the 
pioneering days before the First 
World War. 

—We may match 1929 in an- 
other way. This is the first year 
since 1929 that new physical in- 
vestment has come so near to 
being one quarter of- the total 
national output, It got near to 
24% in 1953. This year it looks 
as though it may reach the full 
25%. 

—Labor income — running at 
mid-year 11%% ahead of mid- 
1955 — made a near-record in- 
crease between the first and 
seco quarters of this year. It 
rose by 54%% in that short period. 
Last equally sharp rise was at the 
end of 1950, in the first flush of 
the post-Korean boom. 

—Employment, which increased 
by 3%, accounted for-more than 
half of the increase, but average 
pay was up sharply too. 

—Investment income in the 
second quarter was just over 
11%% above year previously. 

—Higher prices accounted for a 
substantial part of the 11% in- 
crease in gross national product 
} between mid-year 1955 and mid- 
year 1956. The over-all increase 


Cdn. Hydrocarbon 
Purchases More 


Propane Firms 


Canadian Hydrocarbons Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has substantially ex- 
panded its fast-growing propane 
empire in Western Canada 
through purchase of Sturdy Pro- 
pane Ltd., Calgary, Hugh Gas 
Lid., and Propane Gas Services 
Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C, from Inter- 
national Utilities Corp. 

This will give Canadian 
Hydrocarbons propane operations 
stretching from Fort William to 
B. C., representing an annual 
market of around 40 million gal. 
and a gross investment of close to 
$12 million. 
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are much higher rates of inven- 
tory-accumulation than we shave 
had since the post-Korean boom. 
But they are well below the hec- 
tic 12 months from September, 
1950 to September, 1951 when the 
pile-up averaged out at the rate 
of $1,700 million. 

—New money coming into 
Canada for direct investment in 
foreign-owned plants established 
a new record in the second quar- 
ter, at $140 million. Total for the 
first half year was $250 million, 
well above the record inflow of 
1953 which came to $426 million 
for the whole year. 35% of it 
came from overseas; 65% from 
U. S. 

—By contrast with last year, 
80% of the record deficit on cur- 
rent account was covered by long- 
term capital. Last year short- 
term movements (e.g. the accu- 
mulation of Canadian dollars in 
non-residents’ bank accounts) 
accounted for more than 40% of 
the capital inflow. 

—Besides the massive deficit on 
commodity trade — $400 million 
more than last year, on the first 
six months alone — we ran a. 


transactions as well. Chief among 
these was the growing deficit on 
travel account. It came to $150 
million in the first half of the 
year, The “third quarter, when 
most U. S. tourists come to Can- 
ada, should correct this a little, 
but the balance of travel spending 
is more against us than ever. 


Aute Production 








Wk. End Te Date To Date 

Sept. 15 1956 1955 
Am. Motors: 
Hudson 1,027 


1,791 


1,156 
2,907 





million in the first quarter and 
$744 million in the second. These 


' operations are reported to have} 
ment at mid-week. J. C. Cragg, 


improved considerably, with a| 
who was elected chairman fol- | net profit of $39,369 in the first | 


Rumors on Bay Street indicate 
that Exchange officials are con- 


slightly larger deficit on other |. 





Total cars . 4,063 2,818 
Chrysler: 

Chrysler ... 
Desoto 
Dodge 
Plymouth .... 


5,042 
[eee bed 
34,988 =. 
30,237 





71,665 
4,962 
4,306 


Total cars . 64,317 





Total trucks 9,268 6,751 





Cars, trucks 80,933 71,068 
52,408 
6,251 
24,078 


6,693 





89,430 
15,503 
6,287 
496 


92,659 





Total trucks 22,286 19,068 





Cars, trucks 111,716 131,727 
14,738 
48,619 
7,968 
32,974 

104,299 128,157 

17,039 oo et 
12,077 





1,053 
30,169 


Ce ee 


134,468 
11,456 
6,772 
276,229 
73,179 
349,408 


five months of 1956. 


The change in control resulted 
from sale of 1,250,000 shares at 
$4 a share to Acme Subdivisions 


lowing a change in control of the 
company (FP, May 12) was out 
of town and other officials re- 
fused te discuss the TSE move. Ltd., a Toronto real estate firm. 


S. J. Randall, a vice-president, | tt is understood that Acme Sub- 
disclosed that he had resigned divisions was acting for U.S 








/cerned over changes in assets of 
Morrison Brass which are not 
clear and which might affect 
shareholders. TSE regulations 
specify that listed companies must 
give satisfactory details of finan- 
cial affairs, or any actions which 
. might affect shareholders. 








Provinces To 


Trade Data 


(Continued from page 1) 
provinces except Prince Edward 
Island also discussed a proposed 
change in U. S. securities regu- 
lations which would demand 
earnings figures from come- 
panies seeking to sell stock 
in the U. S. under a simplified 
form of registration. 

They felt that such a change 
vould make the “short-form” 
of registration wortlless te 
Canadian companies since al- 
most all Canadian firms seek- 
ing to take advantage of this 
are mining or oil firms in the 
very early stages of operations. 





A teuch of the finger . . . presto! This lady is in the 
dark no lenger. Lights come on again with a simple 


make, no danger whatsoever from electric shock. 


The secret of this convenience and safety is a 
BullDog Duo-Guard Pushmatic — the best watch- 
dog any electrical circuit ever had. 


Duo-Guard Pushmatics provide double automatic 
protection, safeguarding appliance cords as well as 
branch circuit wiring. Thus, they are used by mil- 
lions wstead of fuses to guard against ‘shorts’ and 





push. There’s no fuse to hunt, no replacement to° 


Replacing a fuse was never as easy as this! 


BullDog — a pioneer in electrical products for over 50 years 


overloads . . . to prevent fires and damage in homes, 


offices and factories. 


Ask your plant engineer, electrician or BullDog 


field engineer about Duo-Guard Pushmatics. Ask, 
too, about the many other remarkable electrical 
products that wear the famous BullDog trademark. 
From safety switches to complete distribution sys- 
tems, you'll find BullDog way ahead .. . in design, 


in quality, in value. 


Write BullDog Electric Products Company (Canada) 
Limited, 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 


crm omomeeomoen EUL EL DOG 


BLECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED — 
Head Office and Factory 








if you have savings available, and 
would like to know of suitable 
investments, call in or write to us.. 


McLeo, Youns, Weir & COMPANY 


50 King Street West 
Teronto 

Tel: EMpire 4-0161 

Ottewe Winnipeg 

Calgery Kitchener 


276 St. James Street West 


Lendon 
Quebec Sherbrecke New York 


Montreal 
Tel,; HArbour 4261 
Hamilton Vancouver 





ee ANNOUNCEMENT 


CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTO 


i RELL OO ’ 
“ as Se ee at rae . me. ig _ 


M. WALLACE McCUTCHEON, C.B.E., Q.C. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce an- 
nounces the election of Mr. M. Wallace 
McCutcheon, C.6.8., @.C., of Toronto to 
ite Board of Directors. Mr. McCutcheon is 
Vice-President and Managing-Director of 
Argus Corporation Limited, Chairman ef 
the Board of St. lawrence Corporation 
Limited and of The. National Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, a Director of 
Canadian Breweries limited, Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Limited and a number of 
other companies. 


Ferumac 





Corporate ¢ Financial 
Business Printers 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
MEETING NOTICES 
PROXY FORMS 
PROSPECTUSES 
TRUST DEEDS, ETC. 


Speedy .. . accurate 
and confidential service 


FERMAC 
PRINTERS 


AND STATIONERS LTD. 
EM. 4-5311 


230 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 


-|Senior Securities 


mijlion 4%% dgbentures due 1976, 


Canada. 








PRICES 


(See business trends, p. 2) 


Tin, as high as $1.10 lb. with 
Suez scare, fell off to $1.06% lb. 
at midweek. July minimum was 
944%2c. Buyers believe it won't 
drop below $1 again for a long 
time. 


Copper, fluctuating jerkily in 
London in response more to war 
fears than: shipping troubles, hit 
£313 before dropping to £304 
as week: started and £302.10 
at midweek. Domestic. price 
steady at 40c. lb. from major pro- 
ducers and 39c. from custom 
smelters. 


Rubber, inching up slowly in 
response to Suez, reached 33%c. 
lb. this week for No. 1 ribbed 
smoked sheets, U. S, synthetic 
production seen stabilizing factor. 


Wool markets firm with tem- 
porary scramble ag prices climb 
slowly. Last two months have 
seen 2%-5% increase, 


Cotton yarn expected to rise 
2c.-3c. lb. in fourth quarter. Some 
good quality combed yarns al- 
ready up lc. 


TV sets hiked 2.7% to 4.3% on 
most of its current line of 21 in. 
receivers by Canadian Admiral 
Corp, Ltd., effective Sept 17. High 
labor and material costs blamed. 


Offer $70 Million 











Why They're Moving 
Facts and comment on what's going on in the 
market and rumors behind some of the moves. 


By FRANK KAPLAN 





The brightening outlook for Canada’s grain-growers is resulting 
in mild improvement in share prices of some companies which 
handle or process grain. Grain stocks tended to hang near their lows 
for the year for some time, but upturn signs appeared a little over 
a month ago. Previously, these issues sagged almost without inter- 
ruption from the early fall of 1955. Reasons for the downward pres- 
sure were well-known. Canada had built up a large stock of wheat 
and was having trouble moving it into world markets either as 
grain or as flour. 

But recent government reports indicate a fairly heavy flow of 
grain to export markets resulting in improved farm income, more 
rapid turnover at elevators and the current firmness in share prices. 
Here’s how shares of some of the companies have moved. 

Latest End 1956 

Low 

$ 
8 
3742 
2914 
19 
16% 


THE STREET IS TALKING ABOUT — the growing degree of 
nervousness apparent among investors who have been watching 
Wall Street lead. stock prices steadily lower. Some dealers report 
this nervousness being reflected in profit-taking by otherwise long- 
run holders. And, as this mild selling occurs, buyers continue to stay 
away. 

Good gains have been rare. McColl-Frontenac is a strong spot 
with an advance of $4% at $64, from $594, mostly in anticipation of 
what might be ahead for the Texaco-owned company since Texaco 
acquired Trinidad Leaseholds of the U. K. Through Trinidad, Texaco 
has Regent Refining which addsa fraction at $23%. 

~ * a 


Price 


Maple Leaf Milling ..... 
Ogilvie Flour 
Federal Grain 


End July 
$ 
814 
42% 
3042 
19% 
21 
. 


But the biggest buzz on Bay Street is created in a “one-day 
wonder” move in Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line. Stock slumps to 
$73% low from $80 before recovering to $77. Reason for a sharp burst 
of selling was a well-talked rumor that company’s throughput is 
falling sharply to 105,000 to 107,000 barrels. Fact is that some 157,- 
000. barrels of oil daily passing through line this month. Incorrect 
report rumored originating from former bullish interests who had 
liquidated and were short stock. 

Toronto Stock Exchange short position report at beginning of 
month showed 525 shares short, first time Trans Mountain had ap- 
peared in list since May and biggest amount since July, 1955. 

a o * 


Consumers Gas another bright spot with climb to $25% from $25 
as company reports 75% increase in gas sales in first nine months of 
year. Company general manager says he anticipates present 20-cent 
quarterly dividend rate to remain unchanged for the present. Con- 
sumers is hard at work developing natural gas markets in the To- 
ronto area and is cutting prices in an effort to make the fuel more 
attractive. 

On the other side of business news picture is evidence of the 
squeeze being exerted on profits. Canadian Breweries reports an 
18% increase in sales in the first nine months of the year but earn- 
ings per share slip to $2:03 from $2.39, reflecting slight dip in total 
profit and more shares outstanding. Stock at $265% is down from 
$28 recently. 


Craig Bit climbs to $7% from $6% as company announces in- 
crease in profit to 83c a share from 56c a share for year ended June 
30. Company also plans a two-for-one stock split ... Famous Players 
loses a fraction at $174 as semi-annual statement shows lower earn- 
ings. However, a bright side is improved business in key theatres. 

John Inglis settles quietly to a new low at $8% for a loss of about 
$2 in two weeks as liquidation from former U.S. buyers continues. 
Stock has come down steadily from a top of about $16% after strong 
U.S. demand had resulted in sharp rise ... Dominion Stores another 
relatively-steep loser with a drop to $38 from $43 earlier this month. 
No reason apparent and trading light... . B.C. Power at $46, com- 
pares with $46% as company puts 200,000 shares on market at $46 
to B.C. residents only. 

. 7” - 

OTHER MARKETS — Over-the-counter dealing practically at a 
standstill. Insurance stocks still sliding in quotations although no 
trade, Decline is in line with drop in U.S. insurance issues since 
most of buying in Canadian life stocks has been originating in U. S. 
British and European investors also staying away from the stock 





Of Tennessee Gas 


An offering of $70 million in 
new financing by Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co, was expected to 
be made this week in the U. S. 
Proceeds will be used for payment 
of short- notes and for ex- 
pansion, | 

The offering will include $50 





offered at 100.65 to yield 4.70%, 
and $20 million convertible pre- | 
ferred stock. 

Underwriters are Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp., White, Weld 
& Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. / 

Tennessee has a 17% interest in 
Trans Canada Pipe Lines Lid. 


market. Some interest appears in Inland Natural Gas at $7%4-$8 but 
most traders appear to be waiting for new financing by the company. 


0.S.C. Probes False Report 





On Trans Mountain Pine Line 


A sudden wave of selling that 
pushed the price of Trans Moun- 
tain Oil Pipe Line Ce. shares 
down from $77.50 to a low point 
of $73.75 in a single session has 
resulted in an investigation by 
the Ontarie Securities Commis- 
sion. 

In total turnover of some 4,500 


4+. 

ed 525 shares short on Trans 
Mountain Oil, This was the first 
time since May that this issue had 
appeared on the: report and the 
‘number of shares borrowed was 
the largest in more than a year. 

A new short position report is 
being compiled the TSE and 





and has proved gas producers in 
its extensive holdings in Western 





CANADA WIRE & CABLE CO. 
rea Class A shares and 1,043,820 


a B shares outstanding at Aug. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OIL CO. 
during August issued an additional 
1,500 shares from treasury. Now 10,- 
095,650 common shares outstanding. 





An Attractive 
Common Stock Investment 


| before finishing at $75 on Friday, 


is expected to show more shares 
borrowed. 

Also, there is talk that bullish 
interests are trying to push down 
_the price of Trans Mountain 
shares in order to later quietly 
accumulate lower-priced stock. 


shares, Trans Mountain moved 
between the $77.50 to $73.75 range 








Sept. 14, 

| The selling seems to have been 
‘touched off by a comment in a 
securities advisory letter which 


said: 
“Due to the loss of markets i | S tamp Tra ders 
Move Westward 


the U. S.. Pacific’ Northwest 
served through the company’s 
west coast line, throughput in 

The first move westward in the 
Gold Bond Stamp Co., ‘Minnea- 
polis, program of introducing 


September was cut to 105,000- 
107,000 bbls. daily from 158,500 

trading stamps to Canada took 
place this week. 





Interprov. Bldg. Credits 


May Make Rights Offer 


Interprovincial Building Cred- 
its Ltd., Toronto, may make a 
rights offering of about 50,000 
common shares to holders of 
present stock. 


Company is considering issue of 
the remaining treasury shares of 
the 300,000 authorized. At last 
repo.. there were 202,810 out- 
standing. 


Of tke 167,000 treasury shares 
previously available, Mercantile 
Credit Co., London, Eng., has pur- 
chased 70,000 at $12.50 for about 
$875,000 (FP, Sept. 15). The A 
and B warrants attached to out- 
standing sinking fund notes carry 
rights to 35,885 shares and 9,800 
shares are reserved for staff 
options. Should there be a rights 
offering of the remaining 51,505 


shares, and al] ‘«rrents and op- 
tions exercised, all 300,000 au- 
thorized shares would be out- 
standing. Of this, the U. K. firm’s 
interest would amount to 23.3%. 

At a special meeting en Oct. 
9 shareholders will be asked to 
approve an increase in the board 
to 14 members to include two 
‘nominees of Mercantile Credit. 
It is understood that the two no- 
_minees will be Richard B. Hurton, 
managing director of Mercantile, 
and E. J. T. Goudie, a director. 

On Sept. 22, directors will con- 
sider the proposal to issue addi- 
tional shares under a rights offer- 
ing. 

Volume of business in the six 
months ended Aug. 31 was 43% 
above the first half last year and 
net profit was up 42% at $124,557. 


Ofter British Columbia Power 
Common Stock At $46 a Share 


MONTREAL (Staff) — An ad- 
ditional 200,000 common shares 
(no par value) on British Col- 
umbia Power Corp. are being 
offered at $46 per share by a 
syndicate headed by Nesbitt, 
Thompson & Co. and Wood, 
Gundy & Co. The offering will 
increase to 3,761,535 the number 
of company’s 5 million authorized 
common shares will be outstand- 
ing. 

The whole or a substantial part 
of the proceeds derived from the 
issue will be used in payment for 
purchase of common shares of a 
subsidiary, British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co. It is probable that a 
part, which may be substantial, 
will be made available for use 
by another subsidiary, Western) either event proceeds would be 
Development & Power Ltd. required for capital expenditures 

The latter company was form-| and/or the purposes gf Western 
ed recently to develop the hydro- | Development & Power Ltd. 
electric power potential of the} B.C. Power Corp. consolidated 
Fraser and Columbia rivers. At | earnings from operations and 
the time of its incorporation it was| miscellaneous income before de- 
reported Western Development) preciation, income taxes, interest 
would also study. industrial op-|or dividends on prefered shares, 
portunities in thes® areas and| was $21,830,113 for the first seven 
might even participate in finan-| months of 1956. 
cing of new industries. Consolidated earning: for the 

Capital Expenditures full year 1955 were $33,254,999. 

B.C. Ele¢tric and its subsid-| Company’s consolidated earnings 
laries have been engaged in a|on common shares for the first 
substantial expansion program | seven months of this year 
for the past several years. Capital | amounted to $5,218,570. Earnings 
projects scheduled for the last five|on common shares for the full 
months of this year call for ex-/ year 1955 were $6,956,095. 
penditures of $49 million. This 
will be met in part from the com- 
pany’s general funds (which at 
July 31, 1956, were about $31 
million) supplemented by ap- 
proximately $6 million expected 
to be derived during the last five 
months of this year from the 











business of the company and its 
subsidiaries, as well as the pro- 
ceeds from sale of $2,050,000 prin- 
cipal amount of 4%% first mort- 
gage bonds sold in 1956 but not 
yet issued as at July 31. 

Proceeds of the sale of the cur- 
rent additional issue. will be 
added to the general funds of 
B. C. Electric Co. and will be used 
in financing capital expenditures. 
Because of uncertainties in de- 
livery dates and construction cap- 
abilities it is estimated that some 
of the capital expenditures sched- 
uled for 1956 may not be made 
until 1957, in whieh case proceeds 
would not be required until that 
time. 

However, it is expected that in 





July 31, 1956, shows current as- 
sets of $51,881,194, against cur- 
rent 
Total assets were $410,098,631. 
Bond debt of company and its 
subsidiaries at July 31 was $185,- 
382,528. 


$1.5 Mill. Motor Products 
Preferred Issues Offered 


An offering of $1.5 million cum- | 
ulative redeemable preference 
shares, $100 par, of Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp. of Canada, Walker- 
ville, Ont., is being made at par) 
by Harrison & Co., Toronto. 

Expected later this year is an 
offering of $1.1 million 54%% first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds, due 
Oct. 1, 1976, and $1.2 million 6% 
sinking fund debentures, due Oct. 











par. 

Company’s directors are: C. T. 
Smith, chairman; Daniel Robert- 
son, president; W. W. Thatcher, 
executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; W. O. Reevely, 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing; P. W. Edmunds, treas- 
urer; H. H, Lawson, G. K. Mas- 
ters, Ray Nigro, and D. S. 
1, 1981. Rattray; directors. F. A. Hull is 

Present offering consists of $1| general sales manager and D. A. 
million 6% Class A sinking fund| Berlis, secretary. 
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Two Attractive 


Investment Suggestions 


The Debentures of Simpsons,. Limited 
and General Motors Acceptance Corpor- 
ation of Canada, Limited are available 
at attractive yields and are well suited 
for\the diversification of investment 
portfolios. 


We offer as principals, 


Simpsons, Limited 


4349, Debentures Series ‘‘ A” 
Due January 1, 1973 


Price: $99.50 and interest to 
yield about 4.79% 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation of Canada, Limited 


434% Debentures 
Due December 15, 1969 


Price: $100 and interest te 
yield 4.75% 


Orders for the Debentures of these twe 

highly regarded Canadian corporations 

may be placed with any of our offices. 

Mail and telephone enquiries receive 
prompt attention. 





Wood, Gundy & Company 


ys: 


co 





Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 

Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 

Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 
London, Eng. Chicago New York 











Consolidated balance sheet at 


liabilities of $34,333,444. | 


and 350,000 common shares, no 














WALWYN, FISHER & Co. 


Members: 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


STOCK ORDERS EXECUTED ON ALL EXCHANGES 


44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
Telephone: EMpire 4-113] 




















. 


| 
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As principals, we offer subject to prior sale and change in 


price: 
$50,000.00 
CANADIAN BREWERIES LIMITED 


414% Sinking Fund Debentures, Series B 
maturing January 15th, 1981 


Payable at the holder’s option in lawful money of Canada 
or of the United States of America 


Price: 96.25 and accrued interest 
Yield: 4.51% 


BURNS BROS. & DENTON 
Limited 


44 King Street West 


507 Place d’Armes 
Toronto 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


_ 


Ottawa 





a 





convertbile shares. Each A and B 
share carries a bonus of two com- 
mon shares to yield 6% and 6%% 
respectively. Redemption — price 
is $105. 

The A stock sinking fund pay- 
ments begin Oct. 31, 1957. Each 
B share is convertible into com- 
mon stock on basis of 12 common 
' shares to Sept. 1, 1958; nine com- 
'mon shares to Sept. 1,°1960; seven 
common shares to Sept. 1, 1962; 
and four common shares to Sept. 
1, 1966. | 

Net profits of the Canadian di-| 
vision for the years ended June 
30 were as follows: 1956, $630,257; 
1955, $297,064; 1954, $520,424; 
1953, $631,373; 1952, $685,329; 
1951, $943,979; 1950, $862,423; 
1949, $750,580; 1948, $399,951; 
and 1947, $336,991. 

This summer Masters, Smith & 
Co., Toronto, purchased the busi- 
ness for $3,765,000 from Motor 


shares and $500,000 6% % Class B 
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Try This 
Trust 
Test! 





The manufacture of plywood, “the wood of a 
thousand uses”, is a modern hasic industry which 
has shown remarkable growth, particularly in 
British Columbia. 

Western Plywood Company Limited is with its 
producers in Western Canada, Its annual net sales 
increased from $1.9 million in 1948 to $15.4 million 
in 1955, and interim reports indicate further 
growth of business during the current year. 


half their accumulated profits,” 

However, this report proved in- 
correct, Trans Mountain officials 
in Vancouver reported a record 
delivery in August of 153,448 
barrels daily with scheduled 
throughput for September at 157,- 
000 barrels daily. 

This official report from Van- 
couver resulted in a surge of buy- 
ing in Trans Mountain shares 
which at mid-week had climbed 
back to $77 and had touched $80. 
Highest price touched by Trans 


crease in October might be anti- 
cipated, This will have a sub- 
stantial effect on earnings. Until 
this situation changes, I recom- 
stamps to Canada y Ltd 
the 15l-store grocery chain. 
Safeway stores in Port Arthur, 
Fort William and Port Frances 


mend that clients take at least 

began issuing the stamps at mid- 
week. The question of extending 
the scheme to other Safeway 
stores is now being studied. 
“Our purpose in adopting trad- 
ing stamps is to meet competition 
‘now using premium certificates, 
|car giveaways and other promo- 
tions,” said W. P. Griffiths, Safe- 


bbls. in August and further de- 
The company is supplying 
Safewa 


*% 





i 


Products Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
which operated it as its Cana- 
| dian division (FP July 14). Com- 
of automobile parts. 
Capitalization outstanding upon 
completion of current financing 
and proposed” bond issue later 
this year will include $1.1 mil- 
lion 5%% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds, due Oct. 1, 1976; $1.2 
million .6% sinking fund deben- 
‘tures, due Oct. 1, 1981; 10,000 6% 
cumulative redeemable sinking 





pany manufactures a wide range | 


S 


taken the uncollected accounts of per- 


sons engaged in professions become 
taxable income in the year of death. 


2. In the event that a wife dies with- 
out a Will, the husband receives the 
entire estate. 


3. A “Trust Will” is one whereby 


the principal beneficiary receives an 
interest for life with a gift over to a 


second person on the death of the life 


tenant. 


4. Outright gifts made by a person 
less than three years prior to death 
are subject to Succession Duties. 


2 Every trust company must have 


an official guardian on its staff. 


Mountain this year was $85 and way zone manager. | fund Class A preference shares, 
the low was $44%. Gold Bend’s operations in Can- | $100 par; and 5,000 6%% cumula- 

The securities advisory service ada have so far been confined to| tive redeemable convertible Class 
sent out a report this week noting a group of IGA grocery stores in | B preference shares, $100 par; 
that its first comment was incor- | the Ottawa rears But the com-_ 
rect “ though it came from pany has sia its intention to 
the Bescags Hrs. a te has been expand coast-to-coast, and not Toronto To Have 


:|| Computing Centre 


A computing centre equipped 
Canada Safeway, whose sales with a Univac 11 digital computer 
exceeded $140 million last year,| system will be opened next fall 
is the subsidiary of Safeway | by Remington Rand in Toronto. 
Stores, Inc., Oakland, California, The installation will be on the 
one of the top i0 U.S. i004 bottom floor of the company’s Bay 
. | es = 1] Canadian 
the rent com- | ea y severa in- explanations et 
bg greene onl scontinn (demmniinies ‘sets ciate Complete of these answers will be supplied vpon request : ; 
i an interest in buying the service , ‘ ia AR, eR Ee ae ea 
that ‘the centre wil] make avail- ie areas Pe Se By ow Ee A 
able. Two of the leading insur- Se sae 
amee companies have ordered | 
their own Univac 11 systems. 
_ Similar Univac centres have al- 
| Teady been installed in other 
countries. 


Approximately 98%, of the Company’s production 
is sold in the Canadian market. — : 
In our opinion, Western Plywood Class “B” Shares 


(u,p.v.) are an attractive dividend-paying common 
stock investment with “growth” prospects. 


We have prepared a memorandum on 
Western Plywood Company Limited and 
its Class “B” Shares, and shall be glad to 
furnish copies on request. 


ROYAL SECURITIES ~ 
~ CORPORATION LIMITED 





CANADA TRUST 
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INTEREST RATES 


By PAUL 8. DEACON 





What’s The Danger Point? 


Bond Prices May Be Near Bottom, Say Some Dealers 


One of the main issues raised 
by the Federal Government’s 
recent 41%-year bond issue 
offered at a price which would 
yield 390% to maturity, was 
what significance this might 
have as a clue to future trends 
in interest rates. 

There was a large body of 
opinion in the investment com- 
munity that interest rates were 
going higher still. This feeling 
Was one reason why only $250 
million of the $350 million 
offering was sold. 

Bond market action since the 
issue has given some confirma- 
tion. Prices are slightly gener- 
ally lower than they were late 
in August when the Government 
issue was made. 

But there is no unanimity 
among investment men that fu- 
ture drops are inevitable, or 
likely to be significant. 

Firm’s View 

A letter just issued by a Te- 
ronto investment house, E. M. 
Saunders Ltd., cites several 
arguments favoring the view 
that bond prices may be near 
their bottom. — 

The Saunders firm points out 
that the level of employment 
may be the principal determi- 
nant of interest policy by the 
central banks here and in the 
U. S&S. “We question whether 
any central bank’s guess as to its 
monetary policy five, 10 or more 
years hence could’ categorize 
3.90%, 40-year borrowing as 
‘cheap money’ ”, it contends. 


“A further rise in g t 
interest rates might pir es ey 
scale of secondary municipal 
and mortgage rates so high that 
they would jeopardize principal, 
and more borrowers would be 
denied amy access to funds. 
Municipal public works and 
house building have a definite 
social (if unproductive) value 
in the economy. The general 
public is aware to an increasing 
extent that the cost and avail- 
ability of money is largely de- 
termined by the monetary policy 
of the Bank of Canada, with the 
acquiescence of the Government. 

“The authorities are aware 
that there is a point where 
monetary policy could ‘lock: the 
brakes’ on the boom, and its re- 
activation (witness the 1930s) 
by subsequent cheap money is 
not assured if public psychology 
becomes very bearish. 

“At some level, essential de- 
velopment is harmed by the in- 
flation of debt service charges, 
a matter of more concern to our 
economy than to other, more 
mature nations. The authorities 
probably have a good idea as to 
the danger point which limits 
the raising of interest rates. 

“We suspect the danger point 
is sufficiently close to present 
yield levels that 3.90%. borrow- 
ing for 40 years is not in antici- 
pation of subsequent higher 
costs (of borrowing).” 


Number One Problem 


This problem of deciding just 
where the danger point in inter- 


est rates is, or where central 
monetary authorities believe it 
is, is probably number one 
among those faced by people in- 
vesting money now. 

Stock buyers are worried be- 
cause they fear authorities may 
put the danger point too high, 
and thus cut business back so 
sharply that it will have a tough 
time recovering. Even at pre- 
sent interest rate ‘evels, they 
expect lower earnings, some re- 
duction of potential growth. And 
they have to pay enough on 
margin loans themselves that 
some of their ©wn stock pur- 
chase plans are unboubtedly be- 
ing revised. 

Rumors are current that even 
an increase in margin require- 
merits may be under considera- 
tion in Canada, to add weight 
to the effect of the increase in 


interest rates on margin loans |. 


(6%4% now against 54% early 
this year). It’s doubtful whether 
margin is playing a big part in 
present markets, in relation to 
total holdings, but all money is 
tight and it might be argued 
that other loans were more 
essential te the economy. On 
the other hand, the maintenance 
of a respectable level of demand 
for securities (including specu- 
lative ones) is surely necessary 
to keep business on an even 
keel too. 


No Reason For Switch 


In any case, the inflationary 
pressures are still present and 
business is still good, While this 





More Current Accounts 


When Cheque Fee Upped 


What Chequeing Costs You 


Savings Account 
Net 


. of 
Minimum Ne cheques 
$ $ 
50 10 
200 15 
600 20 3.00 
1,000 30 4.50 


By DALTON ROBERTSON 

After Oct. 1 it’s going to cost 
you more to write a cheque. 

Service charges on savings ac- 
eounts have been boosted from 
the existing 10c per cheque to 15c. 
And the cost of writing a cheque 
om @ current account has been 
increased from 8c to 10c. 

These higher charges are de- 

signed to offset the costs of 
handling the increasing number 
of cheques people are writing, say 
bankers. The new charges are in 
line with increased costs of staff 
and business operation today. 
. But of special note in the move 
is the widening of the difference 
between the cost of cheque-writ- 
ing from a savings account and 
from a current account, Although 
bankers are reluctant to say “you 
should. have a current account, 
not a savings account,” the fra- 
ternity would be happy to see 
more ourrent accounts in cases 
where customers are making fre- 
quent withdrawals. 

On the whole, it’s easier and 
@ little less costly to look after a 
eurrent account. It’s designed for 
cheque-writing whereas savings 
accounts are supposed to be for 
savings. But many people use a 
savings account as a checking ac- 
count. For those who do, the new 
| @ost difference may encourage 

‘gome switching. 

Savings accounts bear 24%% in- 
terest calculated on the minimum 
quarterly balance. These also al- 
low one “free” cheque for every 
$100 held in the account during 
the quarter. Every cheque writ- 
ten after the free one costs 10c 
now, l5c after Oct. 1. : 

. Ne Interest 
Curent accounts on the other 
hand bear no interest. There is 
“a flat charge oi 8c — after Oct. 
1, 10¢ — on every cheque writ- 
ten. It also costs 10c to make a 
deposit — although for every $50 
held in the account during the 
month, one deposit without charge 
is permitted... At the end of each 
month, a bank will, upon request, 
render the current account holder 


> 
1.50 
2.25 


Cheque come, efter free 
charges 


Current Account 
cost or in- Net cost (ne inter- 
est end one 10¢ 
eee 
-~-1.10 
—-1.60 
+-1.65 =-2.10 
+3.25 —-3.10 


Whether it is financially more 
advantageous to have a current 
account rather than a savings ac- 
count depends on the balance that 
is maintained and the number of 
cheques written. Under the new 
rates, the man with the small 
Savings account who writes a lot 
of cheques will find, interest or 
no interest, it’s cheaper to have a 
current account. As the minimum 
quarterly balance increases, the 
savings ac »unt becomes more at- 
tractive. 


For some time the banks have 
been ppy about seeing sav- 
ings accounts turned into what 
amounts to checking accounts. 
But they recognize that for those. 
who hold substantial cash bal- 
ances in them, interest earnings 
more than offset cheque charges. 

In an attempt to keep savings 
accounts and checking accounts 
separate, several of the banks 
have been looking at the pos- 
sibility of devising a new type 
of account. This is still very much 
in the exploratory stages. 

Such an aecount would be es- 
sentially a checking account, but 
in terms of net advantage it 
would likely be closer te the sav- 
ings account than to the current 
account. One suggestion is that 
this new account would bear no 
interest, but cheques would be 
sold at a price probably lower 
than today’s charge to the cus- 
tomer. 

In this way there would be no 
administrative expense in keeping 
track of the number of cheques 
written and the charges involved. 


Trading Hours 
Are Advanced 


Investors using Canada’s major 
exchanges will set their 
alarm clocks an hour earlier dur- 


ing October, when trading hours 


change. 

The Toronto, Montreal and Can- 
adian Stock. Exchanges will 
change their trading sessions to 
9 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. when the two 


vamos pe 
—1.19 
—0.70 








@ statement together with can- 
eelled cheques. 


cities revert to Eastern Standard 
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continues, there seems no reason 
for a switch to easier money. 
But unless present anti-infla- 
tionary measures aren’t enough 
and the boom gets out of hand, 
there appears to be a good case 
for expecting that the limit on 
big increases in interest rates 
can’t be far off. 

Even at present levels, bor- 
rowers are having to think twice 
about going ahead with projects. 
Financing plans are . being 
changed, involving reductions in 
amount and sometimes abandon- 
ment of the whole scheme. 





Newsprint 
Output 
Rises 5% 


MONTREAL (Staff) — With 
both production and shipments of 
Canadian newsprint during the 
month of August 5% higher than 
in August last year, U.S. con- 
sumer stocks and Canadian mill 
stocks at month end both regis- 
tered improvements over levels 
prevailing a year ago. 

Canadian production during 
the month at 570,377 tons was 
5.7% higher than in August, 1955 
while total shipments at 559,317 
tons were up 4.6% over shipments 
of 534,621 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Total production for the eight 
months to date at 4,298,994 tons 
is up 5.2%. Total shipments at 
4,245,816 tons registered a 3.9% 
increase, to 4,088,309. 

Shipments to the U.S. at 461,- 
661 tons were up 5.5% over 437,- 
776 tons shipped in August last 
year. Total shipments to the U.S. 
for the first eight months are 
up 3.9%. 

Total consumption for the first 
eight months reached . 4,454,800 
tons, up 3.8% over 4,289,720 tons 
consumed in the corresponding 
period of 1955. 

U.S. consumers’ stocks im- 
proved during the month and at 
Aug. 31 stood at 931,572 tons, 
108,000 tons as at Aug. 31, 1955. 

Also improved were Canadian 
mill stocks which at the month- 
end: were 133,258 tons, up 7.8% 
over 123,585 tons a year earlier. 

Stocks in the hands of U.S. 
publishers at the end of August 
were estimated at 46 days’ supply 
as against 38 days’ supply a year 
earlier. . 





CANADA MALTING CO. has can- 
celled 300 44%% cumulative redeem- 
able preferred shares which it pur- 
chased, Now 197,372 preferred shares 
outstanding. 
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by Vincent Egan 


_ Investors are looking for a 
bonus feature with their se- 
curities, if recent new financ- 
ing is any criterion. Latest 
major issue, expected shortly, 
is a $10 million offering of 
George Weston Lid. deben- 
tures, carrying warrants enti- 
tling the purchaser te buy 
Class A shares at an advan- 
tageous price. 
a * 


Canada Cement Co. financ- 
ing is expected shortly. Some 
rumors say it may be pre- 
fered stock convertible into 
common shares. Loblaw Gro- 
ceterias $12 million de- 
benture issue contained a 
conversion feature as well. 

a * ” 


A smaller issue, that of Can- 
adian Drawn Steel Co. 6% pre- 
ferred shares, $10 par, has the 
infrequently seen participating 
right, enabling preferred 
shareholders to get the same 
slice of the profits as common 


shareholders. 
o 


Other new issues expected 
soon, with or without gim- 
micks, include a City of 
Ottawa $8,221,000 1-20-year 
debenture offering, a $15-mil- 
lion Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co. 4%% bond issue, 
and the long-awaited Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines offering. 

- + e 


Call loans of member bro- 
kerage firms of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange dipped by 
2.6% during August; this was 
the first month-to-month re- 
duction in five months, the 
largest in a year. Investors 
must now pdy 6%% on margin 
loans from brokers (vs, 5%4% 
a month ago), and some have 
decided to cash savings bonds 


rather than pay the new high 


rate. Most, however, seem 

content to pay the higher rate 

with the customary grumbling. 
e * a 


In the U, S., a similar slight 
decline in brokers’ and deal- 
ers’ loans is reported. But it 
isn’t clear whether the basic 
cause is the investors’ mis- 
givings about the high cost of 
borrowing, or the fact that 
the banks haven’t enough 
money in the till to meet the 
requests of ali the would-be 

_ borrowers, 
get * 

Brazil’s dollar reserves are 
showing a healthy expansion, 
and her trade balance in first- 
half 1956 was favorable. 
improvement igs good news to 
investors in 
tion, widely held in Canada, In 
the recent past, Brazil’s serious 
exchange difficulties have 
hampered the remission of 
earnings and dividends to Can- 
adian owners of the giant utili- 


ty. 
“ e 


Full-scale development of 
the Ungava Bay iron ore de- 
posits in Northern Quebec may 
be nearer than you think, An 
international financial group 
led by Cyrus S. Eaton hopes to 
establish port facilities at ice- 
free Rype Island, off Green- 
land. 


Ships would shuttle ore from 
Ungava to Rype during the 
four months when Hudson 
Strait is open, and from Rype 
to steel. plants in Europe and 
the U. S, during the other eight 
months, The Eaton group is 
awaiting Danish Government’s 
approval of its plan to build 
the trans-shipment base, which 
would be run by the group’s 
two Canadian companies — 
International Iron Ore Ltd. 
and Atlantic Iron Ore Ltd, 

° = * 

Canada needs to boost its 
output of nickel by 21 million 
lbs. a year to beat the world’s 
shortage and keep pace with 
increasing demand, By 1980, 
world consumption could well 
be one billion lbs. annually, 
thinks H, J. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 

o . * 

By 1980, recoverable re- 
serves,of gas which will have 
been discovered in Alberta 


| Dividend Changes 





COMMAND OS LTD. — Common, %& 
payable Sept. 28 to heiders of record 
Sept. 19, ex-dividend Sept. 17. Total 
poid, in 1956 te date, 8c; in 1955 to 
some date, 15c; total paid in 1955, 
15c. Recent price: $1.07. 

KELVINATOR OF CANADA LID. — Com- 
mon, 15c payable Sept. 28 te holders 
of record Sept. 18, ex-dividend Sept. 
14. Total paid, in 1956 to date, 65c; 
in 1955 to same date, 87',c; total 
paid in 1955, $1.12%. Previously 
paid quarterly, at annual rate of $1, 
established with 25c paid June 20/55. 
Recent price: $11. 

HENDERSHOT PAPER PRODUCTS LID. — 
6% pref., $2.80 on redesignated 5% 
pref. shares, 70c on new 6% pref. 

. shares, both payable Oct. 1 to holders 
of record Sept. 14, ex-dividend Sept. 
12. First following redesignation and 
initial, respectively. Recent price: $97. 
New common, 6'/,¢ payable Oct. 15 to 
holders of record Sept. 28, ex-dividend 
Sept. 26. First following 4-for-1 stock 
split. Previously, paid quarterly at an- 
nual rate of $1 per shore (25c per 
share quarterly). Recent price: $6'4. 

UNITED KENO HILL MINES LTD.—Com- 
mon, 10c plus 5c payable Oct. 15 to 
holders of record Sept. 21, ex-divi- 
dend Sept. 19. Total paid, in 1956 to 
date, 40c plus 15c; in° 1955 to same 
date, 30c; total paid in 1955, 40c. 
Recent price: $6.30. 

LOWER ST. LAWRENCE POWER CO. — 
Common, 43c payable Oct. 1 to hold- 
ers of record Sept. 20; ex-dividend 
Sept. 18. Total paid, in 1956 to date, 
80c; in 1955 to same date, 60c; total 
paid in 1955, 60c plus 15c. Recent 
price: $20. 

INGRAM & BELL, LTD. — 60c part. pref., 
15c payable Oct. 30 to holders of 
record Oct. 15, ex-dividend Oct. 11. 
Initial dividend. Recent price: $11. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE CO. — 
4%% pref. 1956 series, $1.38 pay- 
able Oct. 15 to holders of record 
Sept. 28. Initial dividend. 

COMMONWEALTH INT'L. CORP.—Com- 
mon, 8c payable Oct. 15 to holders of 
record Sept. 28. Total paid, in 1956 
to date, 31c; in 1955 18% same date, 
28c; total paid in 1955, 28c, Recent 
price: $8.22 bid, $9.03 asked. 

THIRD CDN. GEN. INVESTMENT TRUST 
LTD. — Common, 10¢ payable Oct. 
15 to holders of record Sept. 28, ex- 
dividend Sept. 26. Total paid, in 1956 
to date, 24c; in 1955 to same date, 
26c; total paid in 1955, 26c. Recent 
price: $6. 
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Brazilian Trac- 











Weston Net Profits Rise 


Weston’s this year amounted to 
$2,018,011 after income taxes, 
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will total 88 trillion cu, ft., or 
one-quarter of today’s proved 
recoverable reserves in the 
U. S., predicts A. G. Bailey. 
He’s vice-president of Bailey 
Selburn Oil & Gas, and chair- 
man of the Gas Policy Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Petro- 
leum Association. Gas is being 
found in Alberta at the rate of 
more than two trillion cu. ft. 
a year, or 10 times Trans-Can- 
ada Pipe Lines’ requirement, he 
said. 

” 


Money is tight and interest 
rates high in the U. S. too, but 
more Canadian municipalities 
are looking across the border 
for needed financing, Fort 
William, unable.to find buyers 
for a $1.4 million 4%-5% de- 
benture issue in Canada, hopes 
to borrow in the U. S, Cana- 
dian mynicipal borrowers fre- 
quently can’t afford to pay the 

‘interest rates being asked in 
Canada since the latest long- 


To Investors 


Investors are invited to avail 
themselves of any of our services, 


to call upon us for 


tions regarding the purchase or 
sale of securities. The experience 


we have gained in 


of sound securities 


of fifty years is available to you. 


Orders accepted for execution 
on all stock exchanges. 
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SERVICE 
To Industry 


Capital requirements of corpora 
tions usually change with busi- 
ness conditions. Plant expansion, 
modernization of existing plant 
or more working capital often 
mean more profits. 

We shall be pleased to discuss, 
without cost or obligation to you, 
methods of providing additional 
funds for your particular need. 


recommenda- 


the selection 
over a period 





Domimion Securrmes Gepn. Liwrep 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities since 1901 
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term Government issue was 
offered at a 3.76% yield to ma- | 
turity in 1998. | 

a 


Holders of American Tele- | 
phone & Telegraph — possibly | 
the world’s most widely-held | 
stock—are gobbling up a bar-| 
gain offer. For each 10 shares 
they own, they are entitled to 
buy one new share at $100, 
Stock of AT&T was selling at 
about $185 when the new $575 
million common stock offering 
was announced, opened this 
week around $173. 

* « 

Despite the 
some industry leaders, the pre- 
mium race continues among 
grocery chains. Canada Safe- 
way Litd., a 156-store. chain, 





will introduce trading stamps 
in four western Ontario stores 
this week to “meet competi- 


tion,” 


_ The public financing of Trans 
Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., when 
it comes, will be one of the 
largest undertakings in U. S. or 
Canadian investment history— 
and possibly the most complex. 

The number of investment 
houses of both countries which 
will participate in the financing 
may well set a record. Heading 
the syndicate will be Lehman 
Bros. in the U. S., and Wood, 
Gundy & Co. Some of the se- 
curities may be sold privately | 
to Canadian and U. S. investors, 
while the public will probably | 
be offered “units” consisting of | 
debt and stock. | 

There has been ro official an- | 
nouncement of the size or nature | 
of the financing. One report sug- | 
gests that some $175-$180 mil- | 
lion will be debt, $35-$40 million | 
preferred, $35-$45 million com- | 
mon. 
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Become a Provisional Member of 


tHE INVEST IN CANADA” cue 


Write, or use the coupon below to secure your pro- 
visional membership in the “Invest in Canada” Club. 
You will receive a provisional membership card, and 
all literature and mailings supplied to regular members, 
without cost or obligation. 


oun Ss 


The “Invest in Canada” Club, Suite 710 — 360 $f. James Street Weel, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada. ' 


Enroll me as a provisional member of the “Invest In Canada” Club. 
I understand there is no obligation on my port whatsoever. 





Name MOREE e eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Address 
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No salesmen will call—the ‘‘invest in Canada’’ Club solicits members by mall only. | 

















== THE 
TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES © HARTFORD, CONN. 


By law, a partnership is usually dissolved when one 
of the partners dies. The business itself, however, 
need not be liquidated immediately. It can be re- 
organized—and continue to thrive. 

But all too often, the business also succumbs to. 
the complications that follow the death of a partner. 


A partner’s death dissolves a partnership 
... but it needn’t dissolve the business! 


RABE 


call in The Travelers man for Parinership-Life im 
surance to provide money fer the purchase. 


You'll find that Parinership-Life costs less than 
the interest alone on what you would have to 
borrow (if you could borrew it!) to purchase the 
deceased partner’s share. 

There are no simpler, more sensible precautions 
to take than these. 


Why not see The Trav man and your lawyer 
this week ? (Or for additional information, attach the 
coupon to your letterhead and mail.) 


Offices in: Calgary - Halifax - Hamilton - Montreal 
Ottawa + Quebec - Toronto « Vancouver 
Winn 








fill out and mail this coupon to The 
Place d’Armes. Montreal, P.Q. 























The Editorial Page 





Our Oil Needed More 


Whatever ultimately happens over Suez, it’s 
eertain that some form of long-range economic 
action will be taken by the NATO countries to 
reduce the dependence of Western Europe on 

. supplies of oil from the Middle East. That means 
an even more intense interest in the oil fields 
of North and South America. 

Total demand for energy fuels in Western 
Europe has risen from 640 million metric tons 
(coal equivalent) in 1937 to 735 million in 1954. 
It’s still rising. Unless it is free to continue its 
rise, the economic momentum that is bringing 
prosperity to Europe will be lost. 

Most of the increase in energy fuels con- 
sumed in Western Europe has been in the form 
of oil. Solid fuel consumption accounted for 
87% of energy fuels used in the area in 1937; 
in 1954, the proportion of solid fuels was only 
72%. That trend, too, is continuing. Almost 
all additional fuel must come from outside West- 
ern Europe. Net imports into the area (in met- 
tic tons, coal equivalent) were 44 million in 
1937 and 134 milliongin 1954. Most of the in- 
crease was oil from the Middle East. 


Two problems now face Europe. One is the 
development of additional ways of transporting 
oil from the Arab ail fields to the West: pipe- 
lines, alternative canals, or other devices. This 
is no solution to the current crisis, of course, 
but it’s necessary to break the Suez bottleneck. 


In addition, Western Europe must develop 
alternative sources of petroleum fuels, The 
Western European economy, these days, is gome- 
thing like an inverted pyramid resting on sup- 
plies of oil held in the hand of Arab leaders. 
Even if the delivery problem were solved, this 
would remain an uncomfortable situation which 
western governments could not allow to con- 
tinue. 


This is -where Canada comes in. Even after 
the dust of the Suez fight settles, the notion of 
assuring additional oil supplies from within 
NATO is going to look pretty good. The prob- 
lem of finding dollars to buy oil from Canada 
may seem less acute than the problem of finding 
ways, short of war, to discourage trigger-happy 
politicians from interfering with vital supplies. 





Special Session Won’t Help 


Prime Minister St. Laurent is under some 
pressure to call Parliament together in October, 
in order\to get the main part of the country’s 
business out of the way before election-time 
next year. 


It would be foolish, however, to suppose that | 


merely starting the session early will ensure 
that business will be done sooner. 

During the last marathon session, the Can- 
adian House of Commons sat from Jan. 10 to 
Aug. 14, a total of 152 sitting days. Members 
filled 7,600 pages of Hansard with talk. This 
works out to about four million words, many 
totally irrelevant to the business at hand. If 
all the proceedings of all the committees were 
added, this total would be at least doubled. 

No one really supposes that all those words 
and hours were necessary to the conduct of 
the public business. If members of all parties 
had exercised some common sense, the session 
could have accomplished its business in a frac- 
tion of the time. No party is free of blame in 
this regard, though some individual MPs may 
be 


If the session is begun early, there is every 
danger that a parliamentary corollary of Park- 
-inson’s law will apply. Parkinson’s law is the 
one which states that civil service activity varies 
directly not with the amount of work to be done, 
but with the amount of time and help available; 
so that fruitless activity expands to fill any 
vacuum created by surplus supplies of time and 
labor. The parliamentary cvrollary may be that 
the verbosity of MPs varies directly with the 
number of sitting days available: If this is 
true, starting the session in October would ac- 
complish nothing. 

Whenever the session starts, both party of- 
ficials and individual MPs should take stock 
of their efforts during the last session, and try 
to economize their own time. In particular, the 
government should try to work out a reasonable 
time-table for major legislation. 


This has all been tried before; each session , 


starts with protestations of good intentions on 
all sides. In the coming fourth session of the 
22nd Parliament MPs had better make good on 
some of these resolutions. Otherwise, we hope 
voters who are weary of words will begin editing 
Hansard by the very effective method of elimin- 
ating the wordier MPs. 


They’re Building Canada 

In the unsung hero class are the provincial 
and municipal officials whose job is to get more 
industry for their areas. Though they. work, 
only for ‘their own p ces or areas, in-com- 
bination they are doing a big@§job of industrig! 
development for Canada. 

As a recent Post article (FP, Sept. 1) poinfs 
out, they’re. something a lot more than promot- 
ers and gladhanders. Research and develop- 
ment work are key parts of their task. 

. Because these men get little public recogni- 
tion it’s good to see the Provincial Governments 
Trade and Industry Council beginming an an-. 
nual award for the most significant contribu- 
tion to Canadian industrial development. 

The first winner is Col. F. J. Lyle, OBE, con- 
sultant to the Ontario planning and develop- 

. Lyle’s initiative in getting in- 
dustry and keeping it happy is reflected in On- 
tario’s booming business growth-—which, ia‘turn, 
benefits all Canada. Lyle also played an im- 
portant part in setting up the Trade and Indus- 
try Council itself, with its aim of inter-govern- 
ment co-operation for economic growth. 

There’s another desirable aspect. Canadians 
are inclined to be niggardly in their praise of a 

well done, reluctant to pat good men on the 
This new award is recognition of the 
principle that dollars aré not reward 
for special ability and special service. 


Hope for Wright Brothers 


From the girdle to the jet engine, almost 
everything of value in the modern world was 
invented by Russians—if you believe the claims 
Moscow has been making. 

But a change is in process. 

Now a prominent Moscow journal says-that 
a Russian really didn’t invent the airplane in 
1882. In fact, it admits on the day‘that a Mr. 
Mozhaisky was supposed to have flown the first 


be rising a little above the My-old-man-is- 
smarter-than-yours attitude. 


| Bills Getting Higher 


A main topic in thé news this fall and win- 


at 116.6. It had stayed at or near that level 
since the middle of 1954. Theoretically, then, 
if you got a $10 increase in income after taxes 
during that period, you could expect te be able 
to jack up your standard of living. Your gain 
in income wasn’t wiped out by price rises. Now, 
with the index rising, it could be. 


“A sharp rise in the consumer price index 
is bound to have repercussions, both economic 
and political. There will likely be increased 
pressure for aid to old-age pensioners ahd others 
with fixed incomes. There'll be pressure for 


wage and salary increases to try to keep ahead 
of living costs. 


In short, we are again on the old familiar in- 
flationary treadmill, running hard just to stay 
in the same place. Anti-inflation measures in 
Ottawa and Washington may keep the rise from 
getting out of hand. But for some months, any- 
way, we are likely to find our month-end bills 
getting higher. 


Chewing Tobacco Trouble 


Canadian production of chewing tobacco in 
1955 was down from the previous year, continu- 
ing a ten-year decline which cut chewing tobacco 
output from 2.8 miilion pounds in 1945 to 1.3 
million in 1955. 


There is no room now for the spitoon in the 
hotel lobby. A diplomat who today carried a 
portable spitoon (as the American Ambassador 
to Russia did during World War I) would prob- 
ably be drummed out of the corps. The stage 
device of having a character chew tobacco to 
establish the fact that he’s a comic old coot has 
vanished. 


At its present rate of decline, the chewing 
tobacco industry will disappear within a genera- 
tion. Even baseball-players—once the most de- 
dicated chewers—are losing enthusiasm. In the 
interest of preserving this fragment of our un- 
inhibited past, someone had better put a plug 
of tobacco into the next corner-stone that is be- 
ing laid, 


Beating the Labor Shortage 


We met a happy man the other day. 


He was 65, and he had just retired from his 
job as sales and service supervisor of a western 
Canadian firm. He was heading for a six-month,” 
leisurely tour of Europe. 


ny can afford the trip,” he told us, “because I’m 
not going out to pasture when I get home. My 
company has re-hired me in a different job. 
There’s less responsibility, less. pressure — but 
it’s a job where’my experience is useful. I don’t 
get the salary that went with my old job — but 
the salary I do get, plus my pension, means I 
don’t have to e any cut in living standards. 
My wife and I can still afford to do the things 
we like to do — but with more time to enjoy 
them.” 

We called the company, and found its presi- 
dent equally pleased¢with the arrangement. 
“We've reorganized the department,” he said, 
“and Joe takes great pleasure in the fact that it 
takes four new men to do his old job. Actually, 


% 


.the jobs are different, and. Joe will not be con- 


nected with them in any way, so he won’t be 
breathing down the new fellows’ necks. Joe’s 
job is one that requires a man who knows a lot 
about how the company’s various divisions oper- 
ate — and I don’t know how we'd have filled it 
if Joe hadn’t been willing to take it on.” 

Re-hiring. retiring employees is one way of 
beating both the shortage of skilled help and the 
problem of inflation-cut -pensions. Where it 
applies, it’s a good solution for béth management 
and employees. | 


“Why Don’t You Make .. .” 


Another popular ‘dream goes up in smoke. 
Several big American ufacturing com- 


; man 
. panies now admit that the eager beaver who is 


always proffering ideas and plans for this and 
that is far more of a hindrance than a help. 
Very, very few of these unsolicited suggestions 
have really worked out, it is said. Most of them, 
like the plan to incorporate a furcoat storage 
compartment in the family refrigerator, are 


wildly impracticable. Most of the rest have al- 


ready been thought up and put to use by the 
professional. 

It is those that fall in the second-category that 
cause the most trouble. 

Quite often when a person sees something new 
come on the market that he imagines he was the 
first to suggest, he goes straight to his lawyer 
and urges a big suit for damages. In a few cases 
an innocent company has paid rather than face 
publicity even though the new gadget was born 
in their own designing department. 

As a result of this constant threat some com- 


place. 





Napier Moore’s 
Serateh Pad 


I HAVE SOME KNOWLEDGE of 
rose shows and the amount of toil and 
anxiety expended by growers who ex- 
hibit their blooms; the worry over 
last-minute heat waves or sudden 
chills. I know of the tender care 
lavished on iris and gladiolus by spe- 
cialists, and I have looked upon the 
beaming countenance of a man who 





has taken a prize with a marrow as_ 


big as a balloon. But until I was re- 
cently in Northumberland, never had 
I heard of a Leek Show. 

In matters of solicitous nursing, 
pride of achievement, magnitude of 
prizes and local excitement there ap- 
pears to be nothing to equal the Leek 
Shows of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham. 

They are organized by social clubs 
and pubs, Hundreds of people who 
have small gardens and allotments 
pay as much as a pound entrance fee. 
They travel many miles to show their 
leeks. : 

Judging is based on the circumfer- 
ence of the stalk (they come as big as 
eight inches), the length of the 
“white” and the shape of the flags 
(leaves). 

So keen ig competition and so valu- 
able the prizes (ranging up to a suite 
of furniture) that the day before a 
show club secretaries visit the grow- 
ers and put special marks on the still 
rooted leeks they intend to enter; this 
to prevent substitution, for the entries 
must be home-grown, 

It is by no means uncommon for 
growers to sit up all night, guarding 
their beloved leeks against snitching 
by less likely winners. 

The man or woman who produces a 
prize-winning leek is a power in the 
community. 

* & . 

ANOTHER SURPRISE. That an- 
cient saying, “It’s like carrying coals 
to Newcastle,” has lost its point. The 
centre of the North’s colliery area is 
importing coal from America, paying 
more for it than it gets from the sale 
of Northumberland steam coal to the 


Continent, 
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WE HAVE just been commemor- 
ating Battle of Britain Day, and over 
London a fly-past of aircraft, led by a 
Hurricane and a Spitfire, each year 
pays tribute to the few to whom so 
many owed so much. (This year, bad 
weather canceled the scheduled fly- 
past.) 

Commemorative ‘exercises also 
take place at various RAF stations, in 
which the public participates. 

In recent years a U.S, Air Force 
Squadron has joined in, A lot of 
people take a dim view of this. They 
feel that as the Battle was fought 
when Britain stood alone against the 
might of Hitler and the U. S. wasn’t 
yet in the war, actual participation in 
the commemoration should be purely 
British or Commonwealth. 

But that’s nothing to the storm that 
arose over a suggestion that a Ger- 
man flyer, an ex-Luftwaffe fighter ace 
at present in England training in 
Hunter jets, should be in the fly-past. 
There was a howl of indignant protest 
and the idea was dropped. 

“ o * 


SPEAKING of war aces, news of the 
death of Canada’s “Billy” Bishop 
came as a grievous shock to the many 
in Britain who remember his amazing 
record in World War I, and to those 
who were associated with him in 
World War II, 

I have memories of an evening in 
wartime London in 1942 when I was 
invited to attend a dinner given in 
Bishop’s honor by the top brass of the 
RAF. I have never seen a guest list 
bearing more famous names, and the 
welcome given to the Canadian V.C. 
was stupendous. 

a 

THE MOMENT’S weirdest phenom- 
enon in England is the Rock ’n’ Roll 
craze imported from the U. S. In 
movie houses where the film “Rock 
Around the Clock” has been showing, 
imbecile teen-agers have gone ber- 
serk, smashing seats, attacking the- 
atre employees and policemen, and 
rioting in the streets. It took 100 po- 
lice to break up a riot at the Elephant 
and Castle. As a result, several cities 
have banned the film and in other 
places it has been withdrawn. 

It isn’t all spontaneous combustion. 
In one case the police received a riot 
call an hour before the riot took 


At NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE I re- 
cently went to visit a close friend of 
my boyhood and youth, Outside his 
house stood two stately, ornate lamp- 
posts, They are there because John 
W. Telford is the Sheriff of Newcastle. 

They were erected op the day he 
was elected by his fellow aldermen, 
and, alas, will be removed on the day 
his term expires. All sheriffs have 
their names inscribed on the medal- 
lions of the gold chain they wear. 
When Sheriff Telford has his chain 
on, the link nearest his shoulder bears 
the name of his father. 





Stop vie if eee 


A youth and his girl friend were out 
driving one summer evening. y came 


“Swell!” exclaimed the boy. 
or rye?” 
“Gas,” replied the girl. 
7 


Two small boys approached a woman 
who was visiting a farm for the first 
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Post Scripts 





Dow’s New President 


LeRoy D. Smithers, new president 
of Dow Chemical of Canada, has been 
a big factor in that company’s amaz- 
ing growth record in this country. 
Now 48, with all the drive of a 20- 
year-old, Smithers came to Sarnia 
in 1946 to help set up Dow’s first 
manufacturing operation on _ the 
banks of the St. Clair River. His has 
been a major guiding hand in the 12- 
plant expansion program since that 
time. 

Boyish-looking, fast-talking Smith- 
ers has no doubts about the direction 
of the Canadian chemical industry 
from here — particularly the dynam- 
ic petrochemical branch. His shrewd 
market appraisals and extensive 
chemical engineering knowledge are 
pretty good assurance that Dow will 
stay well in the forefront of the ex- 
pansion racé, where former President 
N. R. Crawford had consistently kept 
it. Mr. Crawford now becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

Behind his boyish enthusiasm and 
easy manner is a fast-moving and 
keenly appraising mind. On his shoul- 
ders now will largely rest the major 
decisions on the future course of 
Dow’s Canadian operations. A num- 
ber of new petrochemical develop- 
ments are inevitable in this country 
over the next few years and Smithers 
has as good an idea as anyone just 
what they’ll be. As he fully ap- 
preciates, one of the big problems in 
any new expansion moves is one of 
timing. 

The new president attended public 
school in St. Joseph, Mo. and then the 
University of Missouri at Columbia. 
Upon graduating in 1931 with a 
B.Sc. degree in Mechanical Engin- 
eering he worked in St. Joseph and 
coal fields of Oklahoma. He joined 
Dow in 1936 in a subsidiary — Dow- 
ell Inc. — specializing in the chemical 
servicing of oil and gas wells. He 
later served with Dow Texas Division 
at Freeport, and the Styrene plants 
both at Midland, Mich., and Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Early in 1946 he came to Sarnia, as 
works manager of the Sarnia opera- 
tion. He beeame executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company in 1950, and was 
elected president on Sept. 13, 1956. 

Smithers is very active in civic af- 
fairs in Sarnia. He is a member of 
the Advisory Board of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, a past president of the Sar- 
nia Rotary Club, past chairman and 
director of the Sarnia Community 
Chest. 

Despite all his company and com- 
munity duties he manages time to 
be a keen: family man; to work on 
stamp collections with his 18-year- 
old son Bob; help his wife and 10- 
year-old daughter, Claudia, to keep 
in trim their five-acre property in 
Corunna on the banks of the St. Clair 
River. , 
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New Prairie Region Boss 


Whatever breaks may have come 
to George Everett Mayne in his rise 
from a junior position with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway in a small On- 
tario town to vice-president of its 

prairie region 
were largely of 
his own initia- 
tive. 

Born on a farm 
in 1901 at Ac- 
tinolite a ham- 
let 50 miles or 
so east of Peter- 
borough, he 
started work im- 


graph division. He was a young man 
in the decade of the great depression 
working at Ontario points sometimes 
as agent and latterly as dispatcher. 
His first major appointment in the 
company’s operating field came to- 
ward close of the Second World War 
when in 1944 he was made assistant 
to the superintendent of the Bruce 
division with headquarters in To- 
ronto, Successively he became assis- 
tant superintendent at Sudbury, 
North Bay, Schreiber, and finally 
of the Montreal Terminals Division. 
While there he was responsible for 
supervision of the construction of the 
company’s modern St Luc hump re- 
tarder assembly yard in Montreal. 

His first transfer to the west came 
in 1951 as general superintendent of 
the Alberta district at Calgary and 
then after a brief period in Toronto 
he became general manager of the 
prairie region with headquarters in 
Winnipeg which he left a few weeks 
ago to take over his present post. 

From the standpoint of long haul 
transportation the prairie region with 
approximately 9,500 miles of track- 
age is the plum of the CPR system. 
For at least six months every year 
while the big bulk of the grain crop 
is moving its directing head hasn’t 
much spare time. 


Heads Quebec Engineers 


At one time it must have appeared 
rather doubtful whether the new 
president of the Corporation of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Quebec would 
ever become an engineer. Leo Roy, 
born in 1907, was one of a family of 
12. For awhile there were nine of 
his brothers and sisters at college, 
university or convent. That put 
rather a financial load on the father 
and young Leo had to earn his own 
tuition. 

He won a scholarship to attend the 
last years of Mont-Saint-Louis Col- 
lege from where he received his 
second scholarship to attend the 
, Ecole Polytech- 

nique in 1926. 
During the sum- 
mer periods and 
holidays, he 
worked at the 
City and District 

’ Savings Bank for 

[2 two years, and 

# for the Quebec 

Bureau of Mines 
on geological 
surveys. : 

Upon gradua 
tion as a civil 
engineer in 
1930, Roy joined 
the apprentice- 


MR, ROY ship course of 
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What Others 





Are Saying — 


Editorial of the Week 


Better Balance Required 
Toronto Globe and Mail 

President F. G. Ferrabee of the Machinery and 
Equipment Manufacturers Association recently 
held that certain Canadian tariff items tend to 
favor the relatively faster expansion of raw 
material production instead of the growth of those 
industries which provide the machinery and 
equipment necessary for use in such production. 

As a result, considerable quantitiés of equip- 
ment used for primary production are being 
imported free or at low rates of duty, while the 
importation of plant facilities for the production 
of such equipment in Canada is inhibited by what 
Mr, Ferrabee refers to as “adverse ‘class or kind’ 
rulings” by our customs authorities. The latter 
are governed by tariff schedules which were 
drawn up before domestic industry had developed 
an interest in the manufacture of logging, mi 
oil production and other types of machinery 
by extractive industries. 


Mr. Ferrabee summarized the position of indus- 

tries in the association as follows: 

It is a fact that very little machinery or equip- 
ment can be completely of Canadian origin. Acceés- 
sories, components and special materials, to say 
nothing of plant equipment, are not always avail- 
able from Canadian sources. Would it not be 
reasonable to allow free entry of such items to the 
Canadian manufacturer of machines and equipment 
which must compete with complete units and parts 
thereof, which come into the country duty free, 
or for the production of plant equipment to produce 
items for specific end uses? 


A Government interested in balanced economie 
growth and in diversifying job opportunities in 
industry should be able to see the cogency of 
such an argument; following which, it should 
prepare to revise existing tariff schedules 
accordingly. 


Other People’s Views 


U. S. SIGNS seem to tell, comments The 
Ottawa Journal, that Eisenhower ig not going te 
have the “shoo-in” so many thought probableg 
that his health is increasingly an issue which 
could tip the scales for Stevenson, 


WHAT PRICE PROGRESS, wonders The 
Niagara Falls Review. Pioneer women braved 
the wide Atlantic and the wilds of the new world 
wrapped up in shawls. Then came the time when 
only the poorest of European immigrantg wore 
the shawl, and they just off the boat. Now shawls 
are back in style in the swankiest of places 
masquerading under the name of “stole.” 


STRICT highway traffic laws and stern penal- 
-ties may be, in themselves, useful deterrents te 


‘recklessness on the open road, concedes The 


the Shawinigan 


Water & Power Co. where he 
gathered experience on meters, trans- 
mission limes, substation and power- 
house operation and maintenance. , 

He also took a _ correspondence 
course from the University of Wis- 
consin on advanced electricity, The 
next year he entered McGill and in 
1932 received his B. Eng. — Electrical 
degree. 

Roy returned to the Shawinjgan 
Water & Power Co. at Shaw 
Falls Power-House. He also took.a 
course in German and ski lessons 
from a German-Swiss engineer. He 
had a minor accident and was trans- 


ferred to Montreal. There he joined : 


the Junior Chambre de, Commerce 
and participated in its public speak- 


Saint John Telegraph-Journal, But an increasing 
number of states in the United States are coming 
back to the old precept that nothing prevents 
neighborhood crime like a uniformed policeman 
standing in plain sight on the corner. 


OFFICIAL OPINION in Ottawa and Washing. | 
ton, notes The Winnipeg Tribune, appears to be | 
that the mew American wheat export subsidy pro- 
gram ig unlikely to have much effect on Canadian 
wheat sales abroad — that it is merely a change 
in method, One thing is certain, though. If the 
new program doesn’t affect international sales i# 
will not be for lack of intent... The avowed pur- 
pose is to reduce the volume of wheat going inte 
U. S. surplus stocks and increase the flow from 
them. 
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NicGEACHY LOOKS AT LONDON 





| Britain: Fretful ‘Middle Man’ 


*", your 


* 


By J. B. McGEACHY 

LONDON—After a week of 
talking to all sorts of Britons, 
here is my topmost impression: 
They are by no means neutral 
in the cold war. They dislike 
Communism as heartily as 
their transAtlantic allies. But 
the important point is this: 
They are thoroughly bored 
with the quarrel, wish to high 
heaven it could be composed 
and believe that good will and 
imaginative statesmanship 


; could indeed compose it. 


The British are not merely 
* tired of the Russo-American 
argument. 
They feel 
frustrated 
by it, They 
‘have : 
gense of 
being in- 
hibited, of 
not being 
able to 
make up 
their 
minds and 
policies in- 
dependent- 
ly as they 
used to, be- 
cause they 
have to 
keep one eye constantly on the 
Americans and the other as 
constantly on Moscow. 

The numbing effect of this 
posture “in the middle” has 
been clear throughout the great 
debate on the Suez Canal ques- 
tion. 

It seems altogether likely 
that, but for the necessity of 
taking American and Russian 


: % 
J, B. MeGeachy 
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reactions into a -ount, Sir 
Anthony Eden would have (so 
far as he could) used force 
against the Nasser regime im- 
mediately after the canal was 
nationalized. In Fleet Street it 
is firmly believed, without 
overt evidence, that there is a 
rift in the Cabinet on this 
issue, Sir Anthony and his 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
Harold Macmillan, are said to 
have favored military action. 
Two other powerful ministers, 
R. A. Butler and Walter 
Monckton, are described as the 
leaders of the anti-force fac- 
tion. 

A remarkable feature of the 
situation, perhaps -not widely 
publicized abroad, is that 
Britain was not ready to act 
decisively in Egypt when 
Nasser seized the canal. 

Despite gigantic expenditure 
on defense, despite the exist- 
ence of the Mediterranean fleet 
and the Cyprus base, it was 
not until nearly a week after 
Nasser’s bold stroke that Brit- 
ish forces in adequate strength 
were assembled and poised for 
action. 

By that time, since there had 
been no further provocative 
action by the Egyptian strong 
man and traffic was flowing 
freely through the Suez, the 
case for the use of force had 
been greatly weakened. 

7” * - 


Today, so far as I can dis- 
cover by conversation with 
politicians, journalists and 
members of the public, the pre- 
vailing opinion in London is 
that British military action in 
Egypt (except with the consent 
of UN and after condemnation 
of Nasser as an aggressor by 
that body) would affront world 
opinion, alienate the U. S., unite 
the Arab world against the 
‘West, and even be, slightly 
absurd. 

“Anthony might have got 
away with it in the first 48 
hours,” people tell you, “but 
not now.” 

The only dissenting voice, in 
conversations I’ve had, was that 
of a Tory MP. “I think we'll 
see a spot of action before this 
thing is settled,” he said to me. 
This member, I have found in 
the. past, often reflects the 
prime minister’s opinions. 

The shrewdest comment I 
heard was perhaps a diplomat’s 
remark that “the two. objec- 
tives—international control of 
the canal and the removal of 
Nasser—are quite separate op- 
erations which cannot be con- 
ducted as one or at the same 
time.” 

It is France, rather than 
Britain, that urgently wishes 
the fall of Nasser’s regime. The 
French are more concerned 
about his political aims than 
about the canal itself; the; re- 
gard Nasser as one Arab lead- 
er who might unite North 
Africa and the Arab world 
against the West. 

This may be a just apprais- 
al of Nasser’s stature and 
popularity but good students 
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of politics in this capital think 
the French position is unreal- 
istic. Nasser, they say, is much 
less bellicose than some of the 
sabre-rattlers why might step 
into his place. An MP who re- 
cently visited Cairo and is cele- 
brated as a friend of Israel, 
told me that though Nasser has 
stiffened and enlarged the 
Egyptian Army and officer 
corps, his military expenditure 
has been niggardly in the esti- 
mation of the army men who 
put him in power. They are 
irritated by what they consider 
his lavish spending on social 
and economic reform. 


The same MP, having in- 


spected both Egyptian and , 


Israeli forces, assured me that 
the Israeli Army could be in 
effective control of the canal 
in 36 hours if given the com- 
mand to march; »ut this esti- 
mate of the disparity is not 
universal among the well-in- 
formed. The Israelis, it should 
be noted, have a direct interest 
and a grievance that no other 
nation has; Israeli ships are 
still prevented from using the 
Suez, on the pretext that the 
Arab-Jewish war is still going 
on, as technically it is. 

The outcome of the Suez de- 
bate, at the time of writing, is 
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town of Guildford, so dense 
was the traffic jam caused by 
a nearby air show. 

* o 


To the casual view Britain 
is prospering as never before. 
Without any doubt the average 
rate of consumption is the high- 
est in the island’s history. But 
under the surface there are 
signs of serious malaise. 

Britain, and especially, the 
rank and file of - workers, 
is nowadays obsessed with “di- 
viding up” and with “fair 
shares,” not sufficiently con- 
cerned with increasing produc- 
tion. The question is strictly 
a matter of incentive. 

A London man of business 
put it this way: Where is the 
incentive for the manufacturer 
to develop markets abroad 
when his extra income may be 
subject to a 97.5% tax and 
when in any case, he can easily 
sell his existing o-tput in the 
home market? (There are, it 
is true, exceptions to this rule, 
such as the motor car industry, 
but in general, it holds true.) 
And where is the incentive for 
the worker to produce more, to 
be mobile, or to hunt for a bet- 
ter job when there is already 
full employment at good pay? 


'says it has approximately 


Britain: Wishful Fantasy 


By J. B. McGEACHY 

LONDON—If ever a stage play 
reflected the spirit and wishful 
thinking of a nation at a particu- 
lar point of time, it is the fantasy 
of Peter Ustinov, the stil] youth- 
ful prodigy of the British theatre, 
entitled “Romanoff and Juliet.” 

It has been running here for 
about four months and still plays 
to full houses. 


Skilful performances account 
partly for this success. But “Ro- 
manoff and Juliet” pleases the 
British audience by its politics as 
much ag by its artistry. 

The scene is the main public 
square in the picturesque capital 
of the smallest country in Europe. 
This imaginary principality is 
ruled by a benevolent despot who 
spends his days dispensing genial 
philosophy to his subjects high 
and low, and trying to make 
everybody happy. 

On opposite sides of the square 
are the American and Soviet em- 
bassies. The plot hinges on the 


stil] uncertain. But it seems 
probable that the attitude of 
John Foster Dulles (suddenly 
the hero of the Labor Party) 
and the failure of the U.S. 
Government to offer Britain 
the support of the American 
Mediterranean fleet, the strong- 
est fighting force in that sea, 
will effectively restrain Sir 
Anthony and his government 
from military intervention 
without UN’s approval. There 
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useful market information and practical 
"merchandising services. 


i The Star covers its market at the lowest 
milline rate of any paper in its field. 


These are simple, but important reminders for any 
advertiser or space buyer who wants fo get the most 
from media ‘dollars in English Montreal. 


x 


Write for useful, factual information on Montreal and 
the Montrea! Star. 


is, of course, not the slightest 
chance that UN would sanction 
the use of force by a valid Se- 
curity Council wVote, seeing 
that the Russians possess a 
veto in the council and will cer- 
tainly not be caught napping, 
or sulking in their tents, as they 
were when the Korean question 
came up in 1950. - 

= * « 


The Suez debate, during my 
days here, has almost monop- 
olized cocktail party conversa- 
tion, front-page headlines and 
parliament. The only compet- 
ing subject has been the de- 
cision of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, powerful federation of 
the British labor unions, to 
abandon the policy of “wage 
restraint.” 


In effect the organized work- 
ers have decided that they will 
no longer co-operate with the 
Government in the battle 
against inflation by refraining 
from demands for higher pay: 
Unions all over the country 
have been given the green light 
to go ahead and ask for more. 
A rash of wage disputes is ex- 
pected. ‘ 

Of course the TUC is being 
scolded for carryins on the 
inflationary paper chase and 
for handicapping Britain’s ex- 
port drive by adding to costs. 
Serious labor spokesmen give 
two answers. The British 
pound, they say, is undervalued 
at $2.80 and as a consequence 
all imported goods are dearer 
than they should be in terms 
of sterling; wage increases are 
legitimate compensation for 
this penalty imposed on con- 
sumers. The validity of this ar- 
gument could’ only be tested 
by making the pound convert- 
ible and discovering its value 
in a free market—a cecision 
which still seems as remote as 
man’s first journey‘ the moon. 

The other argument is that 
British export trade is not be- 
ing limited and hampered by 
high production costs but by 
exceptionally heavy domestic 
demand for goods of all kinds. 
There is no doubt about this 
demand. Evidence is plentiful 
wherever one turns, in the 
crowded shops, in restaurants 
and food prices, in the swarm- 
ing of motor cars on city streets 
and country roads. Last Sat- 
urday it took me 50 minutes 
to drive the half-mile length 
of High Street the Surrey 











romantic attachment of the son in 
the Russian household and an un- 
deviating Marxist, with the 
daughter in the American house- 
hold who shares her father’s pref- 


‘erence for the economic and 


social mores of the good’ old 
U.S.A. Their falling in love pro- 
duces alarm, despondency and 
wringing of hands in both fami- 
lies. 

It is indeed a Romeo and Juliet 
situation, but there are ne melo- 
dramatic deaths in the last scene. 
Instead there are wedding bells. 
The ambassadors shake hands and 
declare that they never felt hap- 
pier, The joyful proceedings are 
wound up with a speech which 
touchingly says in effect: “This 
couldn’t happen, of course, but 
every civilized person wishes that 
it would.” At this point the 
audience responds with eager and 
even rapturous applause... 

The Ustinov play exactly ex 
presses the present temper of the 
British people, 


- Laborites in finding the an- 


The Conservatives have been 
no more successful than the 


swers. Several of my friends 
have remarked that between 
Tory Britain and _ Socialist 
Britain you cannot tell the dif- 
ference. 

eo s 

Footnotes on Canada as ob- 
served by R. H. S. Crossman, 
MP on a recent visit to the 
CCF convention at Winnipeg 
and the Couchiching Confer- 
ence. 

On the mantelpiece in Cross- 
man’s home in Vincent Square 
there is a recently acquired 
soapstone sculpture of an Es- 
kimo woman. “Very. moving 
art,” says Crossman. “On this 
side of the Atlantic it would 
be signed by Henry Moore or 
some other famous sculptor, 
but it’s by an Eskimo. Must 
he or she be anonymous?” 

Crossman: met a Canadian 
whose business is making burnt 
sugar. “You can’t earn a living 
that way,” said Crossman. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” the man 
said, “in fact, I’ve made a great 
deal of money. My product 
makes the brownness in whisky 
and beer. Other people make 
money supplying yellowness 
or greenness or redness. You 
see, in Canada the color of 
food and drink is important. 
People judge food by its color 
because we take the flavor out 
of it, by pasteurizing and other 
processes so that no taste will 
be offended.” 





> 
Here’s When 


You Watch TV, 
Listen Radio 


In the wintér, the average Can- 
adian watches television more 
than he Hstens to the radio. In the 
summer, it’s the other way 
around, 

Television is largely evening 
relaxation; most radio-listening 
takes place during the daytime. 

These are conclusions of Inter- 
national Surveys Ltd., based on 
surveys in the Toronto, Montreal 
and Vancouver areas.” 

The surveys show that from 
April to October inclusive, the 
Canadian radio is switched on 
2.16 to 3 hours daily, the TV set 
1.4 to 2.2 (with radio usage pre- 
dominating every month). How- 
ever, from November to March, 
TV usage (2.48 to 3.14 hours) 
runs higher than radio usage 


(2.36 to 2.4). 

According to the surveys last 
February, 85% of TV sets were in 
use between 8 and 9 p.m., com- 
pared with less than 10% of radio 
sets (August figures 56% and 9% 


dio listening 


respectively). Peak hour for ra- 
in was 
noon to 1 p.m, when 30% of sets 


a 


fund has joined the ranks of 
Canada’s mutual investment 
funds. 

It is Savings and Investment 
Corporation Mutual Fund of Can- 
ada Ltd., with head office in Que- 
bec City. Company’s authorized 


common shares $1 par. 

The new fund was formed by 
Savings and Investment Corp., an 
organization established in 1928, 
which sells savings certificates in 
Ontario, Quebec and the four 
Atlantic provinces. The newly 
established mutual fund will be 
administered by Savings and In- 
vestment Corp., which will re- 
ceive a fee for its service. 

Company reports that it is 
currently readying prospectuses 
on the fund and these will ‘be 
submitted for clearance by the 
various provincial securities com- 
missions in the near future. Bar- 
ring unforeseen delay, shares of 
the new mutual fund should be 
offered to the public within the 
next month or two. 3) 

The new mutual fund plans to 
market the shares in the six 
provinces in which Savings and 
Investment Corp. currently does 
business. Scope of the operation 


tional basis at some future time 
Savings Certificates 
Savings and Investment Corp. 
$85 
million savings certificates in 
force. Unlike a mutual fund, the 





through regular payments to the 
over’a fixed period of time. At 


cate, the holder receives the face 
value of the certificate, which in- 

cludes accrued interest. | 
Savings and Investment Corp. | 
decided to enter the mutual fund 

field largely because the opera- | 
tion of the savings certificate | 
plan and the mutual fund com- 

plemented each other, officials re- | 
ported. Other savings certificates | 
firms with similar set-up include | 
Investors Syndicate and Cham- | 


pion Savings Corp. 





Celanese Corp. 
Growth To Cost 
$100 Million 


|who had capital 
| invest. 

capital consists of $10 million | 
$5 par special shares and 1,000) 


| 





company by the certificate holder | 





Growth prospects of Canadian 


cellent, 
Blancke of the parent Celanese 
Corp. of America. 

The mill at Prince Rupert, B.C., 
has been redesigned to allow pro- 
duction. of paper pulps and dis- 
volving pulps for rayon manufac- 
ture, he pointed out to the New 
York Society of Security Analysts 
this week. The Prince Rupert 
mill was originally a producer 
only of high alpha cellulose for 
processing into cellulose acetate. 
Parent company plans to spend 
$100 million on capital expansion 
over the next five years, to ex- 
pand and diversify sales, the 
president said. He predicted sales 
volume would reach $300 mil- 
lion by 1960, with most of the 
expansion taking place in com- 
pany’s chemical and plastics di- 
visions. 


Chemical & Cellulose Co. are ex- | 
said President Harold | 


Savings & Investment Corp. 
To Offer New Mutual Shs. 


MONTREAL (Staff) — A new! 


Prior to the establishment of 


'the mutual fund, a company 
‘official said, Savings and Invest- 


ment Corp. had a pian to offer 


'to peoplé who wanted to build 


capital but had no plan for people 


ey wished to 


Officers of the mutual fund 
have not yet been named. Presi- 
dent of Savings and Investment 
Corp. is L. S. Martel. Vice-presi- 
dents are A. Noreau and B. E. 





Secretary, H. P. Trouin. Other 
'directors are Levis Tardis, P. 
|Gingras, P. Cote and A. Verge. 


i 
' 


} 





‘Telephone Cable 


To Britain 


Opens Shortly 


MONTREAL (Staff)—The $40 
million transAtlantic submarine 
cable between Canada and the 
U. K. — under construction for 
the past two years — will be 
| placed officially into service next 





| week, 


_ Inaugural ceremonies will start 
‘from Ottawa when Transport 


| Minister Marler speaks with Rt. 


Hon. Dr. Charles Hill, postmaster 


may be extended to a full na-| general in London, England and 
-|Cleo F, Craig, president of the 
| American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. in New York. 

The undersea cable develop- 
ment is a joint project of Cana- 
dian Overseas Telecommunication 


savings certificates plan operates | Corp., the British Post Office and 


AT&T. 
Through the cable, Canada will 
be provided with six telephone 


the maturity date of the certifi- | circuits. This will permit trans- 


} 


Atlantic telephone conversations 
free from “fade-out” which fre- 
quently plagues the present radio 
telephone system. The cable will 
also provide this country with 
additional telegraph channels im- 
proving telegraph service be- 
tween Canada and the U. K. One 
special feature will be develop- 
ment of an overseas customer-to- 
customer teleprinter service 


Leclerc; Treasurer, J. P. Tardis; 
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Fall and the Future... 


Whatever the weather nothing seems to end the 
summer season quite so fimally as the return of 
children to school and the knowledge that for 
most, vacations have fimished for another yeas. 


Except for casual discussions of where to go 
mext year, the relaxed routine of vacations = 
checked and consideration is given as to how 
they should be used. 


Putting your savings to work in sound securities 
is just good common sense. We don’t suggest 
you li make a fortune overnight, but it = surprie- 
ing how quickly even a modest sum regularby 
invested im sound securities builds up to a sizeable 
amount, 

Whatever the amount of your savings, our 
services are available to you without obligation. 
At Ames we think you'll find the kind of people 
you H like to do busmess with : : ; experienced 
people who can advise and help you make imvess- 
ment decisions most suitable to your personal 
poy uaremesrs. 


lf you would Khe to discuss putting yuur srvings 
to work, we will be glad to help you, and would 
like you te accept this as your mrvitation to come 
imto any of our offices : : ; either m person or 
by maa. 


A. K. Ames & Ce. 


Busnees Fatertfesteend MEE 


TORONTO 


MONTREM NEW TORK LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER WCTOSM Wreenece 
HAMILTOW 
GWEN SOUND GHUEGEC BOSTON. MASG, 


OTTAWA KITC HENER ST. CATHARINES 














early in November. 





through the U. K. and Europe { minute. Rates at off-peak period 
‘are $9 and $3 respectively. Rates 

The standard telephone charge | from Vancouver are $15 during 
at present from Toronto to! the day and $12 at night. 
London is $12 for the first three | 
minutes and $3 for each further | to be about one third cheaper. 

















IMPRESSIONS 
COUNT! 


@ A well-known western Ontarie 
newspaper remodelled its business 
office to typify the successful posi- 
tion the newspaper enjoys in the 
community. Besides the confi- 
dence-instilling aspect of the 


The new charges are expected 


streamlining, it affords a measur- 
able improvement in office morale 
and efficiency. 























was 





ize your main offices, tool 


The transformation of this newspaper office 
accomplished with fine panelling of 
quarter-sliced red oak, accented by picture- 
type mouldings, and all finished in a modern 
light tone. Why not let ‘Valley City’’ modern- 
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were in use ag compared with 6% 








The extensive experience of 
Stone & Webster in the 
paper industry includes the design 
and construction of the world’s first 
chemi-groundwood 
Great Northern Paper Company and 
the construction of its recent expan- 
sion program at East -Millinocket, 


and 


plant for the 


CANADA 
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Sy. PULP and PAPER 


Stone & Webster is now engaged 
in the design and construction of 
a complete new insulationboard and 
hardboard mill at Alpena, Michigan, 
for Abitibi Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
Limited. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


LIMITED 


44 King Street West, Toronto | 











HOW FARES THE ECONOMY ? 





Our Deficit Pace Not Slackening 


_ By MICHAEL BARKWAY 
.. OTTAWA (Staff)—The Finan- 
cial Post's estimate of the Can- 
adian deficit with the world at an 
annual rate of $1,500 million 
{Aug. 25) was right of the but- 
ton. In the first half of the year, 
according to the official report of 
BS, we spent abroad $771 mil- 
more than we earned—an 
ual rate of $1,542 million, 
According to the seasonal pat- 
ag determined by the Na- 
Accounts section of DBS, 


ae 


ih 


2s 
yee 


month, against an average of $20 
million for the first half-year, 

A wave of enthusiasm for Can- 
adian stocks in the U. K., and to 


«alk adhe 
Canada’s Boom 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


(Omitting ferm sector; by value, un- 
adjusted for price.) 


50 
*Firet helf ef ennvel rete, seasonally adjusted. 


IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
(GNP, including farm, in constant dollars, 
l.e—volume, not ging ee 


change 
$ millions previous yee? 
23,039 
21,573 
19,844 
20,332 
19,585 
eseeee 18,340 
> baie a a. Veueee 


"First helf of enavel rate, esiening second 
holf metches increcse of les? year. 


SEeeererees ANNOUNCEMENT nee 
11> , . y PP 


1956* 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
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Mr. MacNeill, @ graduate in Geology 
from Queen's University and California 
Institute of Technology, recently resigned 
es Meorager, Contract 

Canadian Longyeer Lid., North Bay, Ont., 
te assume his new position. His previous 
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a lesser extent in other overseas 
countries, mainly accounts for the 
increased inflow (see separate 
story). 

The effect of the current ac- 
count deficit in the first half-year 
was to increase Canada’s net debt 
to foreign countries to the highest 
level.it has ever reached; and 
there is every indication that it is 
still increasing at a record rate. 

At, mid-year the net foreign 
debt of Canada amounted to $8% 
billion, according to DBS. This 
is $800 million higher than the re- 
vised estimate of $7.7 billion for 
the end of 1955. 


1949 when our external liabilities 
exceeded our external assets by 
only $3.7 billion. In per capita 
terms it means that every Cana- 
dian now carries a load of about 
$530 in foreign debt, whereas in 
1949 we carried only $276 per 
head. 


Even at the middle of last year 
(assuming that last year’s debt 


It is a very sharp increase since. 





‘growth was fairly evenly distrib- 


uted over the year) the per capita 
burden of foreign debt was only 
$460, It has increased 16% since 
then, and 9% since the beginning 
of this year. 
Capital Inflow 

The increase of foreign debt is, 
of course, inseparable from the 
high level of capital inflow which 
is supporting just over one fifth 
of our current use of goods and 
services. But until three years 
ago it had been kept below the 
level of 1930—which remained in 
people’s minds as a sign of ill 
omen. 

1930’s debt amounted to $6.5 
billion; and at the time it was 
considerably greater than the 
year’s total Canadian output. 
1930’s gross national product 
came to only $5.5 billion, By con- 
trast our 1956 foreign debt burden 
amounted to 29% of the current 
rate of Canadian output. In 
per capita terms, also, the 1956 
debt burden is considerably light- 





It ig also interesting to com- 
pare the very rapid 1956 increase 
in foreign debt with more recent 


years. 
The last big year of capital in-| ; 


flow before 1955 was 1951. That 
was the first year that foreign 
issues of Canadian bonds had 
caught up to the 1930 level. In 
the full year 1951 Canada sold 
new issues abroad to the extent of 
$411 million, and retired $184 mil- 
lion, leaving net new bond issues 
of $227 million. 
‘ New Bond Issues 

In the first six months of this 
year, we sold new bond issues of 
$278 million, and retired only $99 
million—leaving net new issues of 
$179 million. So the pace of new 
borrowing in form of bonds was 
far ahead of 1951. 





OTTAWA (Staff) — Canada’s 
annual rate of gross national prod- 
uct in the first half of 1956 is esti- 
mated at about $29 billion — the 
average of the first quarter’s $28,- 
572 million and the second quar- 
ter’s $29,548 million. 

These seasonally adjusted fig- 
ures include an allowance for the 
big 1956 crop, which is put at 
$150 million above 1955’s. They 
mark an increase of about 11% 
over the first half of last year; 
but because of price increases the 
rise in volume of output is con- 
siderably smaller—not much over 
6%. ° 
Gross national geédust meas- 
ures the value of all goods and 
services produced in Canada. The 


}most striking thing about it this 


year is the wide margin by which 
Canadian output failed to meet 
Canadian demand. Besides our 
own output of $29 billion, we 
spent $7% billion on imported 
goods and services. 3 

all Canada was using or 


As a consequence our net in- 
debtedness to other countries has 
risen to a new record (see sep- 
arate story). 

Compared with the first half of 
, Our “total final de- 
sum of all our pur- 
chases—is up by 13% %. Our own 
of goods and services is up 
that—just over 11%. 

and services we 

have increased by 


bo ¥g 
ciel 


Drilling Division, | creased 


| small 





Business investment in new 
plant and equipment has been 
running at an annual rate of 
about $4.7 billion—a full third 
higher than last year. Increase in 
business inventories has also been 
at the rate of about $1.1 billion. 

These forms of business invest- 
ment taken together are nearly 
49% higher than a year ago; and 
they account for no less than 
44% of this year’s increase in 
demand. 

All the rest of the economy 
showed an increase in effective 
demand of less than 9% com- 
pared with last year. Here are 
some of the increases in other 
principal categories, comparing 
the second quarter of 1956 with 
the second quarter of 1955: 

Personal spending on Con- 

sumer .items;: plus 7.3%. 
-—-Government spending: plus 
6.9%. 

—New housing 
plus 12.2%. 

-— Exports (goods and services): 
plus 13.6%. 

All these increases appear very 
beside 36.6% for new non- 
residential construction, and 33% 
for new machinery and equip- 


construction: 


| ment. 


Consumer Spending 

Up to mid-year anyway, spend- 
ing by consumers had not kept 
pace with the increase in personal 
incomes. 

In the second quarter personal 
income came to $21.5 billion. This 
was 9.5% above the second quar- 
ter of 1955, and 4.6% above the 
first quarter of this year. 

Taxes took $1.7 billion, leaving 
“disposable income” at just under 
$20 billion—8% up from last year. 

To show how steeply the tax 
take rises as incomes increase, 
compare that 8% increase in per- 
sonal income after taxes with the 
increase in the tax rate. It was 
up by 21%. 

But Canadians still didn’t spend 
all the extra income that was 
left to them. They saved at the 
annual rate of nearly $1.8 bil- 
lion, which makes the respectable 
proportion of 9% of income after 


This is a considerable improve- 
ment over the 74%% of the first 
quarter, and th@*average of only 
7.2% for the whole of last year. 

Labor Income 


The rise in labor income be- 
tween winter and spring this year 





Our Output Soars 11%, 
But Can’t Fill Demand 


was the chief factor in increas- 
ing personal incomes. On the year- 
to-year comparison, investment 
income and labor income are up 
by ‘about the same proportion 
compared with mid-1955—11.5% 
for labor income, and 11.7% for 
investment income. 

But the feature of labor income 
was the very sharp spurt from 
first quarter to second. quarter. 
These are seasonally adjusted 
figures, so the normal difference 
between winter and spring em- 
ployment shouldn’t enter into 
this. 
Even allowing for the seasonal 
pick-up, non-agricultural employ- 
ment increased by a full 3% from 
first to second quarter. In ad- 
dition wages increased by more 
than 2%, making a 5.5% increase 
in labor income from quarter to 
quarter. : 


This is the sharpest rise, from 


one quarter to another, since 1950, ' 
when Canada was bursting into 


the defense effort (and the in- 


flationary splurge) which follow-| 


ed the outbreak of the Korean 


War. 
Hourly Earnings 

From the last quarter of. 1950 
through to the beginning of 1952 
average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industry increased by 
more than 3% each quarter, with 
a peak of 4%% from spring to 
summer of 1951. This year’s in- 


crease was barely 244% from first} . 


to second quarter; but there have 
been some significant increases 
since. | 

The build-up of inventories in 
the first half of: the year was 
another feature that recalled the 
post-Korean boom. In no inter- 
vening period has inventory ac- 
cumulation been so large. But the 
first quarter rate (at $1,272 mil- 
lien), was much greater than the 
second quarter (at $744 million), 
when it amounted to about 2%% 
of total national expenditure. 


The DBS Report comments: 


“The high levels of final de- 
mand and accompanying rapid 
turnover gave rise to stock-sales 
ratios being generally somewhat 
lower than those for the same 
period.of the last few years. In 
over-all terms, therefore, the 
higher level of inventories would 
not seem to be inconsistent with 
the expanding volume of business 
activity.” 





OTTAWA (Staff)—Not since 


investment intentions of 


business, institutions and 
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e The Investment Dealers’ - 
Association of Canada 


Private wire system to Branches, 
Toronte and New Y ork 


The Royal Bank 
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1988. cap vestment in 
‘ In the first half year, accord- 
ing to the DBS estimates of Na- 
tional Income and Expenditure, 


new business investment added/ the 


up to about 22% of total national 
expenditure. Government spend- 
ing On capital projects prob- 
ably added the extra 3% to bring 
it up to 25%—or a little more. 


DBS tries to adjust each ‘ 
Pa tnies dj quar 





Investments Rise 28%, 


May Beat 1929 Record 


recent years was juet under 4% 
in 1953. 
The effort to crowd in a capital 
investment program of $8 billion 
this year is probably more than 
can stand, as the 
Department of Trade and Com- 
merce warned in its mid-year sur- 
vey. 

At the second quarter rate of 
gross national product the full $8 
billion program would have meant 


27% going into capital investment. 
The actual 


7.7% of total Cenadian 


i and equipment 
took 8.5%. 


This year we have also received , 
foreign capital for direct invest- | 
ment at a rate well ahead of any 
previous year; and our sales of | 
outstanding Canadian securities 
have also hit a new record (FP, 
Sept. 8). 


You can find previous years to 
compare with 1956 in each of 
these different forms of long-term 

But no year has ap- 
ed the combination of all 
three which we have had this | 
year. 

Long-term inflow—in the form 
of new direct investment, new is- | 
sues, trade in outstanding securi- | 
ties, and official loan repayments,| 
—covered 80% of the deficit so 
far this year, This is a contrast to | 


last year when short-term move-| 


ments covered more than 40% of. 
the deficit. 


Last year 


by $27 million in the first half. 


Other short-term movements | 
are very ‘difficult to identify in the 


confusion of an extremely active 


exchange market, They account- | 


foreigners were, 
building up their holdings of Can- | 
adian dollars to a peak of $435. 
million at the end of the year. 
This year they have reduced them | 


The 


inflow for direct 





most interesting thing | 
about the record rate of capital 
investment in | 


non-resident-owned subsidiaries | 
this year is the increasing partici- | 
pation by the U. K. and European 


countries, 


Detailed figures for each coun- 
try’s share are not yet available. 


| But last year the U. S. contributed 
about $306 million to a total in- 
‘flow for direct investment of $410 


million. This left about 25% of 
the total for all overseas coun- 
tries. 

U. K. Contribution 


The U. K. contribution was es- | 
timated at $66 million, and that | 
from other countries at $38 mil- | 


i0n, 


| This year, out of a total consid- | 
erably higher, the U. 8S. share is | 
believed to be down to 65%. This | 


means about $162 million of new 
capital for direct investment 
coming frem the U. S., and $88 
million coming from overseas. 


European countries have al- 
ready contributed more than last 
year’s $38- million, and the U, K. 
must have invested about two- 
thirds of last year’s total in the 


ed for an inflow of $277 million in | first six months of this year. 

the first half of the year, which | This direct investment, coupled 
must have included the normal! with the growth of equity hold- 
leads and lags of commercial | ings in existing Canadian stocks 


trade, together with all the off- 


setting transactions in forward | 


exchange. Undoubtedly more 
borrowing in the U. S. by install- 
ment finance companies was one 
of the factors. 


as a result of the splurge of U, K. 
and European buying this sum- 
mer, means a sharp increase in 
the overseas stake in Canadian 
business — though the United 
States still keeps far ahead. 


| 
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SHOW MANAGER 


Toronto organization requires energetic experienced 
sales manager and coordinator for exhibit type shows. 
Applicant must be of senior calibre. Prepared te 
assume maximum responsibility. Man selected must 
represent us with dignity and decisiveness in dealing 


with senior executive. 


BOX 3, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 











Our Research Department Has Prepared 
a New Review 


“IRON ORE IN CANADA” 


This review underlines the important future 
for the fast growing iron mining industry 
in Canada, and includes brief analyses of 
the principal and potential producers. 


Free copies are available on request 





MorGAN & Co. 


Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


BRANCH 

940 Cote de‘Liesse Road 
Town of Mount Royal 
Riverside 8-739] 


MEMBERS ! 


MONTREAL 

507 Place d'Armes 
Telephone Plateau 3971 
Private Wire to Toronto 
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JOHN M. TODD 
Branch Executive Changes — Empire Brass 


W. KENNETH DUFFIN 
Mfg. Co., Limited. 


J. H. Stevens, President Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Limited, announced the following 


Branch Executive changes. 


EDMONTON, Alberta. John M. Todd, presently asst. manager becomes branch 
monager. W. Kenneth Duffin ef Ottawa Branch, becomes asst. manager at Ed- 





NORMAN W. MEALING 8. J. CHERNIS 


OTTAWA, Qnterie. Norman W. Mealing, transferred from manager, _Edmente: 
te management, Ottawa Branch. 


E. J. Chernis, of Emcee Montreal becomes asst. manager at Ottawa. 


These changes, and additions te the Emco Branch Management become effectiv 
September 1/56. 











be fully paid 


We offer, as 


The 
1936 oa 











unpaid preferential dividends up 


the whole or any part of 
exceeding the i 
be so anticipated. 


principals, these 
sale and change in price, if, as 
by Mr. Lucien Roux, Q.C., Montreal, Quebec, 

oward, Cate, Ogilvy & Bishop, Montreal, Quebec, on ouz behalf. 


Patines, apna at of these $1.20 series cumulative sedeemabie preferred shares, 
Monteeal Exchange and The Toronte Stock Exchange. 


Additional I 
$1,000,000 
(60,000 shares) 


and non-assessable. 


Sinking Fund 


The Company is to set aside, not later than May 1st in each year, commencing in 1957, as a sinking fund, a sum 
sufficient to retire $30,000 par value of the $1.20 series shares. The 
any sinking fund payment res 
price plus costs of purchase, provided that not more than one year’s sinking fund may 


Transfer Agent and Registrar 
Montreal Trust Company, Montreal, Halifax and Toronte 


Laurentide Acceptance Corporation Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) 


$1.20 SERIES CUMULATIVE REDEEMABLE PREFERRED SHARES, 1956 
(Par value $20 per share) 


Preferred as to dividends and capital. Entitled to fixed, cumulative 
annum per shage, as and when declared by the Board of Directors, 
whole or from time to time in part on at least 30 days’ notice at i i 
to but not including the date fixed for redemption. These $1.20 series preferred 
shares which constitute one series of a total authorized issue of 250,000 series prefersed shares will, when issued, 


preferential dividends at the rate of $1.20 per 
yable quarterly. Redeemable at any time in 
$21 plus an amount equal to all accrued and 


pany has the right to anticipate 
ing $1.20 series preferred shares at prices not 





In the opinion of Counsel, the $1.20 series cumulative redeemable preferred shares, 1956 will be investments in 
which companies registered under the Canadian and British 
themselves for that purpose of the provisions of sub-section (4) of Section 63 of said Act, invest their funds. 


Insurance Companies Act may, without availing 





50, 
and when issued 


Price: $20 per share to yield 6% | ’ 
Subscriptions will be received subject to rejection or alloument im whole or im part and the right is seserved ve 
ee on subscription books Sens ‘akan notice. 

k is expected that iaterim share certificates will be available for delivery on or about October 1, 1956. 


A Prospectus will be furnished promptly om request 


000 $1.20 series cumulative redeemable preferred shares, 1956 subject to prior 
and pa by us, and subject to the approval of all legal matters 
on f of 


the Samagery and by Messrs. McMichael, Common, 
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V. F. RAYMOND 


Mr. A. W. Bruce, Execytive Vice-President 
end General Manager of Household Fi- 
wance Corporation of Canada, announces 
the appointment of Mr. ¥. F. Raymond 
to District Supervisor in the Eastern Di- 
vision, with headquarters in Montreal. 
Mr. Raymond has been associated with 
HFC since March, 1946. He was formerly 
monager of their branch office in Mont- 
veal, located at 7064 St. Hubert Street, 
and is a member of the Montreal Credit 
Grantors Association. 
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TIN MILL PRICES 


The Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, weuiten, Ontario, an- 
nounces that current prices for Tin 
Mill Products will continue to be 
effective for the period October | 
to December 31, 1956. 


Present prices are F. O. B. mill, 
mill base prices, 100 Ib. basis weight, 
per base box. 

Common Cokes 
No. 25 Electrolytic 
Tin Mill Black Plate 


$10.10 
8.60 
7.80 


LABOR ROUNDUP 





By JACK MacARTHUR 





Long Contract Mixed Blessing 


Labor Stability With Inflationary Overtones 


Here's why some economists 


| are disturbed about the thinking 


behind long-term contracts be- 
tween labor and management: 
Suppose the Big Wheel Co. 
signs a five-year contract with 
its union, the United Wheel 
Makers, Helpers and Apprentices 
Union. Written into the deal is 
a general 10c wage increase in 
every year of the contract. 


Tous a_ skilled wheelmaker 
will see his wages rise from $2 
hr. to $2.50 hr, during the agree- 
ment. Carrying this thinking to 
its logical—or ilogical—extreme, 
a $2 wage would be doubled in 
20 years. 


But will worker productivity 
double? What will happen to 
real wages as a result of inflation- 
ary or deflationary pressures dur- 
ing that period? No one really 
knows the answers to these 
questions. 


Yet workers are encouraged 
by union and company to think 
in terms of fixed annual increases, 
They will give up that idea with 
great reluctance. 


It is conceivable that only 
inflation will make it possible for 
fhe Big Wheel Co. to pay fixed 
annual increases without going 
broke. Thus the Big Wheel Co. 
may not be very co-operative in 
anti-inflation measures. Nor will 
the Union though it may scream 
about high prices. 


This analysis doesn’t apply to 
any actual case, But it raises 
real problems which may apply 





to many. 








TENDER FOR 


for 


will be a direct obligation o e 


167,000 

176,000 

185,000 
93 


ey ib65 243, 
1966 | 4%4% 254,000 


be’ obtained from 


Treasury, Cit 


Wednesday, September 19th, 1956 





City of Hamilton 
Treasury 


Sealed tenders addressed to Mayor Lloyd D. Jackson and marked 
“Tender for Debentures” will be received at the office of the Treas- 
urer of The Corporation of the City of Hamilton, City Hall, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, until 12 o’clock noon, Monday, Septem 1956 
purchase of an issue of debentures of Corporation of 
the City of Hamilton in the Pupeige amount of $5,400,000.00, which 


ton) atcording ‘to the following schedule of maturities: 


Maturity 
Principal Date Co 
Amount October 15th 


Detailed information concerning this offering of securities may 
the undersigned. 


PAUL HICKEY, C.A. 
Treasurer and Commissioner of Finance. 
Hall, Hamilton, Ontario. 


DEBENTURES 


r 24th 


orporation of the City of Hamil- 
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how YOU 


can keep ahead 
for less than 12¢ 
a week 


PAE RE OOEEIE ES TE LT LS 


Read The Financial Post regularly — it's Canada's foremost 
business and investment service! 


Make this year your most successful. Let The Financial Post help 
you profit from Canada’s surging economy. Every week The Post 
will bring you significant facts and reports you need to run your 
business and investments with greater foresight and understanding. 


No other business paper is quite like The Financial Post. These 
exclusive features will give you a clear perspective on investment 
trends. Read what the professional investors are doing. What 
they're buying and selling. Follow each feature regularly. They'll 
help you invest wisely and profitably. 


Selected Growth Stocks: 26 Canadian stocks selected for their 
growth potential. See how they compare with your own holdings. 


Market Comment: a panel of outstanding Canadian investment 
advisers gives its interpretations of market trends. 


Investment: Watch the actions of the managers of the 


Managed 
Compton and McNab accounts. 


The Beaver Club: the cperation of an actual investment club. All 
- transactions are live. See how this club fares in comparison to your 


own. 


The Post is full of other news and features to help you seize op- 
portunities—charts, pictures, company reports, shifting markets, 
labor ‘trends, taxes, import and export outlook, etc. This help 
can be yours for less than 12c a week. Subscribe today—fill im the 


coupon below and return it to us. 





The Financial Post 


481 University Ave., 
Teronte 3, Canada 


Please enter my subscription as below: 


Canede: $6 yearly [) 
Eisewhere $7 yearly 1 
Payment herewith $........ 


2 years $11 J 
2 yeers $13 1 
Bill me later $... ccc 

















This Pushes Up 


Price of Iron 

It’s increasingly clear that the 
huge 6lc-hr. three-year contract 
signed at Marmoraton 
Mar..ora, Ont. recently (FP, Aug. 
11) is important. - 

—Keyed to U. S. wage levels 
as it i: (Marmoraton is a sub- 
sidiary of Bethlehem Steel), it 
sets a stiff standard for other 
Canadian iron mines. 


ploiting this angle. 

—It tends to raise steel costs, 
both by pushing up iron-mining 
costs and encouraging basic 
steel workers to want more 
money. 

—It encourages all miners to 
want bigger wage gains. 

—It breathes more life into 
the argument over whether 
Canadian firms can and should 
pay U. S.-style wages. 

* + 


Old Story For 
Building Labor 


This week, as Toronto’s con- 
struction union troubles contin- 
ued (FP, Sept. 15), some con- 
tractors began issuing gloomily 
pessimistic predictions. 

Cost of apartment - building 
could rise 50%, said one, if com- 
panies are forced to use all- 
union help. Toronto might lose 
$100 million in new construction. 

The situation is similar to 
dozens of other construction labor 
situations, past and present, 

The unions are picketing and 
striking in an attempt to force 
greater or exclusive use of union 
members. 

If they succeed, an old pattern 
develops. Non-union companies 
come in from outside or are or- 
ganized, and are able to under- 
cut many of the unionized firms. 
This is simply a matter of supply 
and demand. 

Basic trouble, says one indus- 
trial relations expert, is that 
much of construction labor is 
overpriced in relation to its pro- 
ductive capacity; and a minority 
is underpriced. f 

Uniong have concentrated on 


Steel-_ 
workers Union already is ex- 


winning big gains for the major- 
ity membership. Meanwhile, ex- 
perts— top-notch carpenters, for 
instance — are forced, to accept 
l. wer wages than their due, as a 
means of partially subsidizing 
other more numerous, less skilled 
workers. In addition, this situa- 
tion is undesirable because it 
offers insufficient incentive to 
acquire new skills or sharpen old 
ones. 





Labor Briefs 


If it stands, a recent judgment 
ot Quebec City Superior Court 
probably will prevent use of 
Labor’s Rand formula in Quebec. 
The Rand formula reasons that 
non-unionists in a mostly union- 
ized plant benefit from increases 
won by the Union, yet pay no 
dues. Under the formula, dues 
are collected from non-union 
people, though they aren’t forced 
to join the Union, The court 
ruling declares illegal compulsory 
check-off of union dues for non- 
unionists. 

* - ye 


Slowly, the machinery of the 
various Canadian Labor Congress 
committees is beginning to roll. 

Political education committee 
— a key group in view of the 
argument over endorsation of 
political parties— will have its 
first get-together Oct. 2-3; educa- 
tion committee had its first in 
Toronto recently. 

Stemming from the latter, 
Labor will meet the universities 
in December in Ottawa to discuss 
the need for more educational 
facilities. Labor wants more 
federal aid. 


Still no details on the “amic- 
able settlement” between Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks in their dispute over To- 
ronto waterfront control, CLC 
worked out the deal, thinks it 
will stick. It’s inconceivable, 
however, that ILA has given up 
its ambition to control soon-to- 
boom Seaway ports. 








Anglo-Rouyn Drifts 1,000 ft. 


Copper Assays 


Assays averaging 2.93% copper 
and 0.031 oz. gold are reported 
by Anglo-Rouyn Mines in drift- 
ing on the fourth level of ite 
copper-gold property in North- 
ern Saskatchewan. 

These assays are over total 
length of 827 ft. and an average 
width of 7.6 ft. Drilling has been 
completed for 1,000 ft. — 500 ft. 
east and west from the crosscut. 

In the west drift, over a length 
of 421 ft. and an average width 
of 7.8 ft., face samples averaged 
2.52% copper and 0.029 oz. gold. 
In the east drift, over 406 ft. and 
an average width of 7.6 ft. assays 
ran 3.43% copper and 0.031 oz. 
gold. 

Chip samples over the last 104 





Business Admin. 
Is New Windsor 


College Course 


Courses in business administra- 
tion plus a wide range of sciences 
are announced by Essex College, 
Windsor, Ont. Essex is a non- 
denominational college of As- 
sumption University of Windsor. 

Offered are: 

—Honors courses in business 
administration and ch 
(four years after grade 13) lead- 
ing to the degrees of B.Comm. 
and B.Sc.; 

~—General courses in business 
administration, biology, chemis- 
try, laboratory technology, mathe- 
matics and physics plus pre- 
medical and pre-dental courses 
(three years after grade 13 or 
four after 12) leading to the de- 
grees of B.Comm, and B.Sc.; 

—Courses in nursing science 
leading to the degree of B.Sc.N. 
Two methods are offered: gradu- 
ate nurses may obtain the degree 
in two years; the complete course 
for others extends six years from 
grade 12, of which three are spent 
in university, three in a hospital 
school of nursing. 

—Two-year pre - engineering, 
pre-pharmacy and laboratory 
technician courses; one-year dip- 
loma course in nursing. 

Essex College was incorporated 
in 1954; this is ite first year of 
operation. There are three other 
colleges of Assumption Univer- 
sity: Holy Name, Holy Redeem- 
er and University Colleges. 


Canada Safeway 
Sales Rise 8% 


Sales of Canadian subsidiaries 








Average 2.93% 


feet of the east drift on which 
assay results are available, re- 
turned 5.21% copper and 0.038 
oz. gold. 

A stub crosscut at the extreme 
end of the present west drift on 
the fourth level has exposed ore 
as it approached the hanging 
wall. The stub crosscut, 200 ft. 
west of the main. crosscut, has 
aiso encountered good ore in the 
first two rounds, the company 
reports. 

Crosscuts are being driven at 
100-ft. intervals to the hanging 
wall of the ore zone to expose 
the true width of the ore at sec- 
tions already shown by surface 
diamond drilling. True width ex- 
posed by the main crosscut on 
the fourth level was 16.4 feet. 


The three-compartment shaft 
is being opened on four levels — 
at 175 ft., 280 ft., 392 ft. and 504 ft. 


Although work-is being con- 
centrated on the bottom level, 
some 95 feet of drifting has been 
completed on, the third level. 
Assay results over a zone letigth 
of 65 feet showed an average 
grade of 3.03% copper and 0.02 
oz. gold per ton, across a true 
width of 9.4 feet. Values remain- 
fed in footwall and hanging wall, 
since the true width of the ore 
zone at this horizon ig 14 to 16 
ft. as exposed by the crosscut. 


Sarnia Challenges 
Ontario Cities 
‘Get Out Vote’ 








Wed. ........ 9477 
Thu. 








Quebec Labor Milestone 
Will CCCL Marry CLC? 


An era of labor strife in French 
Canada may date from a conven- 
tion in Montreal next week. 

Alternatively, the important 
convention of Quebec’s Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of 


Labor may decide that labor! 


unity is all-important. 
If the latter is the choice, the 
90,000-member CCCL will get 


down to the task of integrating 


itself into the Canadian Labor 
Congress — the million-member 
united Canadian labor group 
formed only ‘this year. 

As background, this is fact: 


® CCCL wouldn’t even be con-| 
sidering submerging its special | 


Quebec and Catholic nature in 
CLC, if it didn’t live in mortal 
fear of disintegration under raid- 
ing forays from powerful CLC 
unions. 

® To get into CLC, the CCCL 
will — sooner or later — have 
to make administrative and 
operational changes which will 
completely alter its nature. And 
it may have to make some con- 
cessions to CLC affiliates in the 
same labor fields as its own mem- 
ber-unions. 

Constant meetings between 
CLC and CCCL leaders have been 
taking place. For instance, there 
was one last week, was to be 
another this week.. 

Meanwhile, CLC has been 
keeping its affiliates informed. 

As an example, CLC chemical 
and pulp and paper unions want 
to know just what’s going on 





ee ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. James W. Simpson, President, Leetham, 
Simpson limited, Management ‘Con- 
sultants, announced today the formation 
of a subsidiary division of the firm, 
EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT SERVICES. 

The new division, with headquarters in 
Montreal, will specialize in search and 
selection of Management and Executive 
personnel for Canadian industry. 

Brigadier C. Wallis (Ret.) will be in 
immediate charge of the new division. 





|fore the convention. es 
appear a unity package is signed, | 








between their top leaders and 
CCCL, which has members in 


| these industries. | 


In both industries, CLC unions 
probably are capable of taking | 
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members from CCCL — or, at! | 


least, of trying hard to do so. 

Part of the reason for this is 
CCCL mismanagement (or mis- | 
fortune) in calling strikes during 
the past couple of years. 


It seems that CCCL leaders | 


next week will take the details 
of possible union with CLC be- 
It doesn’t 


sealed and almost delivered. 


Much will depend on reaction 
of CCCL members to being 
caught between dislike of chang- 
ing the status quo and fear that 
if they don’t do it voluntarily it 





will be done forcibly. 








before September 30th, 
interest at 3% will apply 
from September 1 5th. 


Open your account today# 


| 
if 
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INTEREST 


ON ALL 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
EFFECTIVE SEPT. 15 


Interest rate at Chartered Trust 
will be 3% on all savings 
accounts effective September 15. 


Interest will be paid 
quarterly on the minimm 
quarterly balance. 


‘CHARTERED TRUST 


24 King 3. West, Terente 20 St. Clair Ave. West, Terente 
388 St. James $t. West, Montreal 








Winning wide acceptance in 
Canadian Construction... 





_ ALUMINUM 





CURTAIN 





WALLS 








Smart Appearance and Exceptional. ECONOMY 
have been decisive factors in establishing the trend to curtain 
wall construction in Canada. 
Over 50 major Canadian buildings have already been built 
using this type of wall. Many more are on the way. 
Curtain walls go up fast and easily; require no scaffolding 
(grid and panels are usually installed from inside), 
have few joints; are practically maintenance-free. 
With aluminum curtain walls dead lead is less and the 
thinner walls can provide extra floor area. 


For complete information on Alcan aluminum in Curtain Wall 
construction, contact your Alcan Sales Office. 
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MASTERS SMITH & PARTNERS 
LIMITED 
Members 
The Toronte Stock Exchange 





Mfiated with 
HARRISON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Members 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Ganada 





& KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
EMpire 8-1891 
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STARFIRE* 


AUTOMATIC BOILER 


A completely self-contained steam generating unit 


e Compact design requires smaller boiler room! 

e Highly efficient operation means fuel economy’ 

e@ Ready for use as soon as connected to fuel 
and service lines! 

e@ Any thick, level concrete floor provides 
adequate support! 

@ Available with capacity from 10 H.P. to $00 H.P, 

. - for use with light oil, heavy oil, gas or 

oil-gas cambinations . . . all pressures . . . steam 
or water ... Made in Canada. 


“REO. T.M. 
See your nearest agent or write to: 


VOLCANG 


LIMITED 
$635 St. Lawrence Bivp., MonTREAL, P.Q. 


Branch Offices: Toronto, Ont., Quebec, P.Q. 
Agents in all principal cities. 
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“A man's appearance 


is important” 
- says Gloria De Haven 
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CLOTHES 
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The world’s finest fabrics ; 

superbly tailored-to-your-measure 


) STORES AND DEALERS | 
EXCLUSIVE WITH * FROM COAST-TO-COAST 
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By Pathfinder 
Author of thie special Pou 
series on investing is one of 
Canada’s invest- 
ment counselurs. Daily he ie 


technical action of the market. 

The basis of the technical ap- 
proach to the market (FP, 
Sept. &) is the daily or weekly 
chart of prices and volumes. 
From these records of trans- 
actions certain patterns develop 
which foretell future price ac- 
tion. These relationships be- 
| tween prices and volumes are 
a guide to the future for both 
individual] stocks and also aver- 
ages of stocks which attempt to 
measure the movement of the 
whole market. 

These averages are an inter- 
esting study in themselves, and 
there is no question of their 
essential place in the investment 
field. 

The greatest profits are made 
by the most people when the 
market as a whole is rising. On 
the other hand, excellent stocks 
can fall drastically in price 
simply because the market falls. 

The two problems of measur- 
ing the movement of the market 
and of using these movements 
to forecast future action have 
occupied the attention of many 
people for several decades, If a 
successful answer was found to 
both these problems, the dis- 
coverer would have no further 
investment worries. 

Dow’s Original Work 

One of the original men to 
tackle these two problems was 
Charles H. Dow who began writ- 
ing about his findings in 1900. 

The first problem, that of 
measuring market movements, 
was solved by means of the 
famous Dow-Jones Averages. 
There are three of these: the 
Industrial Average (30 large 
representative industrial con- 
cerns), the Rail Average (20 
prominent railway companies 
including the CPR), and the 
Utility Average. 

Dow attached significance to 
the movements of the first two 
averages and after considerable 
study he evolved his Dow 
Theory. Subsequently, people 
like William Peter Hamilton and 
Robert Rhea modified and ex- 
tended Dow’s original work. 

The theory states that any 
market rise or decline is broken 
intermittently by movements 
in the opposite direction. Dow 
classified these movements into 
three types: 

— with duration 
from one to five years. 
y — lasting three 
weeks to five months 
Tertiary — day-to-day 
swings (with which the Dow 
is. not concerned). 

If a downward secondary 
movement falls within the nor- 
mal pattern of erasing one third 
to two thirds of the previous 
rise, following which the aver- 
,age moves on to a new high, 
* then, with one proviso, a con- 
tinuing primary bull market is 
confirmed. 

If, on the other hand, the 


proviso, when the price breaks 
out on the down side through 
the level at ‘which the market 


the other, but it normally would 
occur well within a year, An 
example, as illustrated in the 
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Huddle Now For Market Signals 


Here’s How The Dow Theory Can Help You Score More Points 





HOW THE 


DOW 


THEORY WORK 


446 


a 
’ 
June 1949 





| 
} | 


} Downswing 
(197) July 13 


Upswing 
But it can still be either 


(1) Secondary Movement in Bear Market 
or (2) Reversal to Primary Bull Market 


(67) WT 


”, (58) July 20 


ayntit® >! gunn ttt 

y\\ al 
(61) 

june 29 


(229) Oct. 12, 1950 


Primary Bull Market 
D-J industrials Now 500 
D-J Rails Now 160 


Rails break through 
former highs 








without some other outside 
reasons. 
Another eriticism ‘is that the 


probably at its most pve tn 
ized state and prices are falling 
steeply. On the other hand, Dow 
advocates would argue it is 
better to sell even under 
conditions rather than to d 
through the subsequent years 
of further decline. 


Deep Insight 

This matter of timing and the 
fact that confirmation by the 
other average might take valu- 
able weeks or months points to 
a serious deficiency in the Dow 
Theory. This is that it places 
considerable emphasis on super- 
ficial facts such as new highs, 
etc 


The fundamental job of tech- 
nical market analysis is to 
gauge the force of buying pres- 
sure versus selling pressure, and 
more sophisticated measuring 
tools are needed. Volume of 
transactions and the number of 
issues going ahead or declining 
are two such measurements 
which give a deeper insight into 
the technical. position of the 
market. 

Also the significance of the 
Rail Average has changed con- 
siderably since the turn of the 


-century. At that time practic- 


ally all raw materials ‘and 
manufactured products moved 
by rail so the prosperity of the 
rail companies was a satisfac- 
tory index of the economy. How- 
ever, with today’s regulation of 
rail carriers, the unequal compe- 
tition with road haulage and the 
increasing importance of air 
cargo, the confirmation of the 
actions of the Industrial by the 
ey Average does not seem to 


vestor of today owes a debt to 
Charles Dow. He classified mar- 
ket movements and did some 
pioneer work in forecasting 
based on those market indi- 
cators. 


Like any original work there : 


were loopholes and weaknesses, 
some of which have been cor- 
rected, and some of which re- 
main. Few claim that the Dow 
Theory in itself is the answer 
to investors’ problems, However, 
this approach, using the record 
of market transactions and con- 
firmation by another index, is 
a valuable contribution to in- 
vestment analysis. 
Main Advantages 
Providing the vital job of 


interpretation i is done well, there 
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speeds of other cars if traveling 
along a recognized route. But if 
each succeeding mile took the 
car into stranger and stranger 
country, where the roads, laws, 
traffic, and other hazards all 
appeared different, then the in- 
vestor would demand te know 
how fast he was going. 


Precisely the same applies to 
his common stock holdings, The 
past is'a guide to the present and 
the future, but to be meaning- 
ful, the past must be measured 
and be compared to the present 
levels. 


The averages such as the Dow- 
Jones in the VU. S., the Toronto 
and the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change and the DBS averages 


in Canada, are just this kind of 
measuring device. 

These averages should be used 
frequently for comparison with 
the progress of individual stocks 
and for forecasting the future 
market action. The Dow Theory 
is one method of probing into 
the future of the stock market. 
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FUNDS 


Bid 
$ 4.43 


Approximate Quo 
SUPERVISED 








ee Income Fund 
Growth 


American Fund 6.29 
{1 955) Executive Fund 36.66 
(1956) Executive Fund 30.09 


Further information from: 
| SUPERVISED INVESTMENT LIMITED 
360 $t. James %. W., Montreal, Que. 





$ 4.47 
Fund 2.07 2.09 
6.35 


31.39 
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Leaders in the Age 
_of Magnesium 


1 -= 
is the backbone of batbusiness ess*’ 


— 
—-4 


States T. R. B. Watson, 
Corrosion Engineer, 
Corrosion Services Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


‘We started our business using Domal Magie- 
sium because of its exceptional purity. Increasing 
quantities have been used in our protective instal- 
lations both for pipelines and marine structures. 
Magnesium anodes are quick and easy to install 
and experience has nites them to be 
very effective.” 


From jet planes and heavy structural 
equipment to increasing numbers of household 
products .. . wherever lightness, strength, 
durability and versatility are demanded, modern 
engineers are finding more and more uses for 


DOMAL 
HIGH-PURITY THE WORLD'S LIGHTEST, MOST VERSATILE METAS 
MAGNESIUM 
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Canade’s Mest Queted French Daily 


LE DROIT 


HEAD OFFICE AND PLANT; 375 





fi e Ja 
“I think she buys them wholesale !” 


Marketing men, like yourself know thi 
is not the case. You know exactly how 
much perfume, drugs and cosmetics the 
average woman buys — and where she 
buys them. But do you know what in- 


fluences the average woman’s buying in 


French speaking Metropolitan Ottawa ? 


If she reads newspapers, there can only 
be one answer — “Le Droit”. Because 
“Le Droit” has an exclusive audience — 
the French-speaking population of 
Metropolitan Ottawa — an audience 
with a net effective buying i income of 
$172,012,470.00 per year! 


Surely it is good merchandising to sell 
ah mart tho gage 


48.2% 


“C Spieoncyiews es 
TORONTO BRANCH OFFICE: 112 Yonge Street, EMpire 3-9902, Vern B. Moore, Manager — 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVES: Shannon and Associates 
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A. M. SNIDER | 


bar. Lovis L. Lang, Chairman of the Boord 
of the Sunshine Waterloe Co. Limited 
ennovnces the appointment of Mr. A. M. 
Snider of Waterloo, Ontario, us Presi- 
dent of the Company. 

Mr. M. F. Verity of Brantford and Mr. 


A. A. Thornbrough of Toronto have been 


elected te the Boeard of Directors. 
, 





FARCROFT MINES has suspend- 
ed work on its New Brunswick base 
metal property and its Bancroft 
area uranium property, the annual 
report says. The New Brunswick 
claims were restudied and might be 
worth further detailed study. Bal- 


ance sheet at March 31, 1956, shows | 


cash of $10,558. 








Wanted: Skilled Help 





How Ottawa Gets Men 


Some 13,000 graduates are expected from 
Canadian colleges next summer. They'll in- 


clude: 


@ About 2,000 engineers. 

@ About 1,250 other scientists. 

@ More than 900 commerce grads. 

For these few, competition will be keen; 
government as well as industry wants them. 

Here is a special Financial Post report on 
the federal Civil Service and its recruiting plans: 


By JOHN P, MACLEAN 
' OTTAWA (Staff), — In this 
year’s scramble for university 
grads, the federal Civil Service 
will be in there pitching. 

And it thinks it has a good 
chance of picking up nearly 5% 
of the crop. 

With an average 8% pay boost 
ir, its pocket since last year — 
which it hopes has brought it 
almost to industry levels —CS 
will: 
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Investors 


Monthly Review 


Our September issue provides a review 
of the up-to-date economic and financial 
factors affecting investment policy and 
contains a broad selection of Govern- 
ment, Municipal and Corporation Bonds. 
Preferred and Common Stocks. 


Copy supplied upon request. 





44 Kine STREET 
KITCHENER 








BANKERS BOND CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Business Established 1912 


West, TORONTO 
HAMILTON 
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Mp I" Paint 
has 
only 
one 

a mitror- 


*| for Industrial 


One thing — done well. 


All NOR-VAR formulae are prepared for specific 
uses in industrial plant and product protection 


and maintenance. All 


NOR-VAR paints, var- 


nishes and enamels are INDUSTRIAL finishes. All 
NOR-VAR service is directed to executives in 
industry who think so well of their plant and 
product that nothing but specific paint products 
for specific industrial uses will satisfy. 


On this basis — meet Mr. Paint. 


More new faces in the mirror. 


products coming up. 


More new 


THE NORTHERA PAIAT 
AND VARNISH CO. timeiteo 


OWEN SOUND + ONTARIO 


TORONTO LONDON 


HAMILTON 


@® Begin its recruiting cam- 
paign earlier than ever: About 
Thanksgiving for arts, New 
Year’s for science (engineers 
know they’re in short supply, 
take time to shop around). 

® Offer foreign posts to top 
artsmen. It never has any dif- 
ficulty filling these. 

® Offer unmatched research fa- 
cilities to would-be scientists if 
not always equal pay with indus- 

. i 


@ Hope this year it can fill|” 


some of the 800 positions in its 
backlog at the end of 1955, 

CS isn’t sure yet just how many 
grads it will want, This is be- 
cause various department esti- 
mates aren’t in yet, and it isn’t 
known now whether Treasury 
Board will approve them. 


But a good guess is that more 
tha: 600 grads could be signed 
up. 

Last year, CS took 545 for 
career appointments — out of 
3,114 who applied. 

Behind CS’s growing success in 
attracting high quality graduates 
is a growing impression in the 
minds of university graduates 
that CS is a good place to work. 

As a top civil servant put it 
to the Financial Post: “We're no 
longer ‘the last resort.’” 


Skim Off Cream 


Although CS can skim off some 
of the cream, like industry it 
hasn’t as many university grads 
as it would like. And the short- 
ages are in precisely the categor- 
ies whose top students are no 
problem to CS: in commerce and 
engineering, 

CS needs commerce graduates, 
not for overseas Trade Commis- 
sioner Service posts, but for the 
Ottawa tax office, That’s because 





Civil 
Service 








Salaries 


Here’s what CS offers an 
engineer in starting salary and 
pay increases: 

Starting salary next June 
will be about $4,470. CS sees 
this as an approximate figure, 
up from last year’s $4,250 
average, because there’l] still 
be a shortage. 

First raise comes automatic- 
ally in six months, about Dec. 
1957, will bring him to $4,710. 

Next raise comes a year 
later, Dec. 1958, will bring him 
to $4,950. 

By now he’s moved up from 
Grade I to Grade II (or else 
has quit or been fired) and in 
July, 1959, will get a raise to 
$5,100. 

Another raise comes in July, 
1960 to $5,340. 

Still another raise in July, 
1961 to $5,580. 

He moves up again to Grade 
III, gets $5,790 in July, 1962. 

In July, 1963. he goes to 
$6,030. 

In July, 1964 he gets a raise 
to $6,270. ) 

But chances are he’s already 
been promoted to Grade IV 
and will now get $6,600 — 
after seven years, by the time 
he’s 28 years old. 

This is only the level he 
reaches without any special 





| effort. 


He can go eventually to the 
deputy-minister level, at pres- 
ent about $17,500. 








————— 








Autumn Review... 


The fall season is a particularly imp ctant one 
for retail sales, bringing with it the newest in 


models and fashions. 


Some aspects of this season’s business outlook 
are discussed in the current issue of our 
Monthly Bulletin. Also included is a brief review 
of the Departmental Store industry, with 
special reference to Simpsons, Limited. 

If you would like to haye a copy of this Bulletin 
with our compliments, simply complete and 
mail the accompanying coupon to us. The 
Bulletin will be mailed to you promptly and 


without obligation. 
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specialization in the department 


isn’t as interesting and usually 


prevents getting a Chartered Ac- 


_ 


projects across the nation, and 
there aren’t enough engineers. 

Here’s the CS sales pitch as it 
will be delivered to 57 grads this 
fall and winter, the one you'll 
have to compete with: 

1. It’s very important for the 
welfare and future of Canada 
that you at least think of joining 
the CS. No matter what you’re 
graduating in, you can probably 
fit in among the present 170,000 
others who are also serving. 
“The best serve Canada.” 

2. You'll have the satisfaction 


.of werking for humanity at large 


withou‘ the hindrance of compe- 
tition. And you’ll have the inner 
satisfaction of doing a job well. 

3. You won’t get rich but 
you'll get a better than average 
wage and be able to live comfort- 
ably. Frankly, if it’s just money 
you want, don’t join CS. 

Starting Salaries 

Your starting salary will be: 

—About $3,750 if you’ve an 
‘agricultural or arts degree. 

—About $3,900 if you are one 
of the few who get taken for 
External Affairs or the Trade 
Commissioner Service, 

—About $4,500 if you’re an 
engineer, 

There will be regular increases 
apart from increases due to pro- 
motions you earn. 

You'll have security. 

—We think our retirement 
plans match those in industry. 
—And we're sure there'll al- 
ways be a job for you, CS will 
grow for the foreseeable future, 
at about half the rate of popu- 

lation growth (FP, Feb. 4). 

CS doesn’t stress security, Like 
industry, it knows security does 
not mean much to 21-year-olds. 
But for those graduates who want 
to know, it will give the details: 

—Pension contribution is 6% 

a year taken out monthly. The 

Government contributes another 

6%. : 

—Pension rate is based on the 
best 10 years’ salary. 

—Retirement is optional at 60. 

—Pension accumulates at 2% 
per year. For example, a civil 
servant with 35 years service 
would get 70% of his 10-year 
average every year he lived af- 
ter retirement, 

—Retirement on pension is 
possible before 60, One way is 
on medical grounds after 10 
years. The other way, which 
doesn’t often happen in practice, 
is if the man’s job no longer ex- 
ists and there’s no room for him 
elsewhere. : 

—If the civil servant dies af- 
ter 10 years, his wife gets half 
the accrued pension, 

—Dependent children get 
1242% each of the accrued pen- 
sion up to the total value of 
the pension at the time. 

—Lump sum death benefit 
paid to beneficiary. It’s tied to 
salary after 10 years, goes as 
high as $5,000. 


Fringe Benefits 
You'll have additional fringe 


benefits: 

—Three weeks’ holidays a 

ear. ‘ 

—Sick leave, You can accu- 
mulate sick leave with full pay 
at the rate of 15 days per year. 
This means that if you have a 
serious illness you can take 
more than two months off with 
pay after five years, five months 
after 10 years. 

For science graduates, there is 
excellent equipment to work 
with. National Research Council 
laboratory facilities are among 
the nation’s best. 

For top arts graduates there’s 
the exciting prospect after a year 
or so training in Canada — during 
which you'll travel right across 
the nation learning about it first- 
haud— of foreign posts in either 
External Affairs or the Trade 
Commissioner Service. 

For doctors there are a few 
openings each year at immigra- 
tion centres overseas, 

For engineers there may be 
the challenge of taking part in 





Corn Products, 
Refined Syrups, 
Study. Merger 

Discussions of a merger are re- 
ported to be in progress between 
Corn Products Refining Co. and 
Refined Syrups & Sugars Inc. 
Corn Products controls Canada 
Starch Co., Montreal. 

Basis of the proposed merger 
would be exchange of Corn Prod- 
ucts’ outstanding 8,207,050 com- 
mon shares for the approximately 
500,000 outstanding common 
shares of Refined Syrups. About 
two-thirds of Refined Syrups’ 
common is reported to be held by 
Chairman C. S. Payson and fam- 
ily, while Investors Diversified 
Services Inc. holds its $750,000 


|5%% cumulative preferred stock. |. 


ownership Canada 
96.6% of the Canadian company’s 
outstanding common stock. 





the nation’s biggest construction 


projects from the St. Lawrence 


Seaway to moving the town of, 


Aklavik, to building giant air- 
fields. 

This sales pitch, which will 
reach a peak this year, especially 
when engineering seniors begin 
making up their minds on job 


offers in January, doesn’t bring 


all the graduates CS wants, CS 
admits. 

But CS is particularly happy 
over one item: It’s getting known 
among university graduates that 


W. Plywood 
Net Profit 
$1.7 Million 








CS actually does fire staff that | 


doesn’t measure up or won't 
carry its share of work. 


Security and Probation 


It’s true that after a year or 
two a civil servant is relatively 
secure, but in the meantime he’s 
on probation, This is good news 





to the confident university grad, | 


shows him he’ll be 
stimulating company. 
Here’s how CS keeps an eye 


in alert, 


is ‘safe’ for a year after he’s taken | 


on, provided he minds his Ps and 


Qs. 


| mortgage debentures; 


MONTREAL (Staff) — West- 
ern Plywood Co. consolidated net 
profit for the seven months ended 
May 31, 1956 (subject to audit) 
was about $1,700,000 after pro- 
vision for depreciation and de- 
pletion of $480,000. 

After provision for taxes anc 
dividend requirements on class A 
stock, the seven months’ earnings 
on the 423,978 shares of class B 
stock now outstanding were at 
an annual rate of $3.58 per share, 
company reports. 

Company produces upward of 


65 million sq. ft. (1/16 in. equival- | 


ent) of plywood per month from 


three British Columbia mills. A 
new plywood mill at Edmonton 


will, when completed, be able 
to produce about 12 million sq. 
ft. of poplar veneer and plywood 
per month. Additional expendi- 
tures of $800,000 are expected to 
complete constructior. of the mill. 

Capitalization as at June 30, 
1956, comprised $2 million in first 
80,000 


shares of class A stock, and 600,000 

on the newcomer’s efficiency, ac- | authorized shares of class B stock 

cording to a senior civil servant: | (no par value, of which 423,978 
“By and large, a graduate hired | shares were outstanding. 


As at June 30, company and 


_its wholly owned subsidiaries’ out- 


“At the end of the year, there’s | 


a departmental review of his pro- | 


gress, his development of skills 
and his personal qualifications. 
“Then there’s the assessment to 
find out whether he’s a likely 
prospect in the long-range view. 
“We can recommend: 
—‘“Retention and encourage- 
ment, This is what usually hap- 
pens. Most graduates taken on 
find themselves in a year, start 
moving up the ladder. 





—“Accelerated promotion be- | 


cause of outstanding ability. 

This marks the newcomer as 

someone to be watched for a 

really top-level position some 

day. It applies to between 6% 

and 10% of those hired. 

—‘A further probationary 
period. A doubt exists about his 
work (a) because he isn’t put- 
ting out or (b) because he’s a 
slow starter who may do well 
later. 

—‘“He be fired. He’s a dud. 
We slipped up somewhere hir- 
ing him, or he isn’t pulling his 
weight, or he’s a square peg in 
a round hole and doesn’t know 
enough to quit, Another 6%.” 
CS sometimes finds a square 

hole for the square peg and in 
another CS job, and sometimes 
he finds it for himself. But the 
figure is less than 5%. 

If CS gets what it thinks is 
a reasonable share of university 
skillpower next spring, it will be 
pleased. For these reasons: 

—It’s convinced the taxpayer 
ig entitled to be served by good 
men. 

—It takes good men to work 
out Canada’s future. 


standing long-term indebtedness 
amounted to $1,370,750. 

The $2-million first mortgag: 
debentures have been pledgec. 
with company’s bankers as se- 
curity for a loan. Under the ar- 
rangement company at any time 
on its request may borrow up to 
$2 million to provide funds for 
capital expenditures and for work- 
ing capital. As at June 30, only 
$750,000 of this loan had been 
taken up with the balance avail- 
able upon request. 
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Also available in these shapes 


GOLD STRIPE - PETIT CORONAS 
LILIES + QUEENS - PANETELAS 




















t “W YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
1VRONTSO STOCK EXCHANGE +« MONTREAL STOCK EXOGHANGE 
CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, ENG. 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF A 


TORONTO BRANCH OFFICE 
AT 12 RICHMOND STREET EAST 
TELEPHONE Empire 6-792 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


DAVID L. CHANDLER 


BAKER, WEEKS & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
¢ AMERICAN STOCK BXCHANGE 
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The clean, modern styling of Sunshine Office Desks, whether 
in mass installation, small groups or single units, strikes the right 
note fer functional beauty and smooth efficiency. 


STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 


Proof of Quality 


For a complete survey in the purchase of Office 
Furniture, investigate the Sunshine Product. : 


Its beauty, functional design and genuinely high quality 
have gained THOUSANDS OF APPROVALS. 


DEALERS ACROSS CANADA .~. 


Catalogue will be Mailed Promptly on Request , 


SUNSHINE WATERLOO CO. LIMITED—WATERLOO, ONTARIO. 
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and platypuses, 
too!.. 


If you are going to Europe, 
you ought to think about 
coming home the interesting 
way, via the Middle East, 
Australia (where platypuses 
are), the South Seas. 

It doesn’t cost all that much 
more, and think of what 
you'll see! Catch a Qantas 
Super Constellation in, say, 
London or Rome, and fly in 
admirable comfort on through 
to San Francisco. In the~ 
process you will have gone 
around the world. Ask your 
travel agent about this or 
other Qantas flights, First 
Class and Tourist, across the 
world to five continents. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


This winter, take the vacation you've 
always promised yourself in the sunny 
Bahemes. Live the easy-going colonial 
wey of life in gracious splendor at the 
Emerald Beach Hotel, on the secluded 
Cable Beach oceanfront. 300 rooms. 
Completely air conditioned. Superb pri- 
vate beach and pool. Private pier. All 
water sports. Golf. Entertainment and 
dancing nightly. Color folder sent on 
request. 


EMERALD BEACH 
HOTEL nassau 


Wester T. Keenan, Generel Manager 
Gabie: EMBEACH, NASSAU 
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fly BOAT 
and pay later with our 
Ticket Instalment Plan 
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In Full 


By B. W. RIDDELL 

Pirates, so the legends go, were 
the first to discover the true 
qualities of The Bahamas. 

Long before more civilized folk 
had begun the fall and winter 
pilgrimage to find the sun, the 
pirate Blackbeard and his cut- 
throat crew were making use of 
Nassau’s fine harbor. 

Legend does not say if the 
pirates had a fashionable season. 
It’s hardly likely. With no real 
social conscience, Blackbeard 
would have found the semi- 
tropical, summer - like climate 
ideal all year round, 

Nowadays fall and winter is 
the fashionable time to visit Nas- 
sau. More and more Canadians 
and Americans. want to escape 
snow and sleet at home. “ But the 
summer months are no longer in 
the tourist doldrums. 

Autumn is becoming very pop- 
ular. Visitors in pte 
October and November find the 
hibiscus, frangipani, oleander and 
bougainvillia in full bloom. 
Beaches and golf courses are un- 
crowded and summer rates still 
in effect. 

At this time of year, a double 
room with bath on Modified 
American Plan (no lunch) costs 
from $8 to $14 per person per 
day. Winter rates at most hotels 
are approximately 50% higher. 

In Nassau there’s every type of 
accommodation, mostly within 
walking distance of shops in the 
city, Most hotels and inns over- 
look the sea or are reasonably 
close. 

Large, luxurious hotels such as 
British Colonial, Emerald Beach, 
Fort Montagu Beach and Royal 
Victoria, are self-contained re- 
sorts with private beaches, swim- 
ming pools, golf, tennis, cocktail 
lounges, and patios for dancing 
and dining. 

Smaller hotels, guest houses 
and clubs—often charming old 
private mansions set in large 
estates — capitalize on the in- 
forma] and personal touch, 

Well-known, medium-sized and 
small hotels include Buena Vista, 
Carlton House, Drake, Royal Eli- 
zabeth, Prince George, Parlia- 
ment, Olympia, Towne and Wind- 
sor. 

Three smart residential clubs 
are the Bahamas Country Club, 
overlooking the sea and with a 
fine golf course; Balmoral Club 
in extremely attractive setting; 
and Pilot House Club adjacent 
to the Nassau Yacht Haven. 

Housekeeping accommodations 
are popular in Nassau, especially 
for family Attractive 


_| apartment-hotels include Cable 


Beach Manor, Cumberland House, 
Hillside Manor and Grosvenor 
Close. 


Some well-known cottage col- 
onies with maid service and pri- 
vate swimming close by include 

Beach, 


ham. Loft House, an attractive 
guest house near Government 
House and Garden Cottages are 
combined in one operation. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
EXPRESS 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUE? 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques 
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Nassau, the three-century-old 
‘apital of a rapidly expanding, 
p-to-date colony, is steeped in 
istory and romance, Besides the 
‘irates who holidayed here, 


ipaniards called in to carry the/| from 


iatives off to work in the mines 





of pictograms, should be readily 
understandable in all countries of 
the world. 

The latest three are designed 
to convey at a glance the follow- 
ing messages: 

“This Side Up” — “Perishable 
Goods” — “Fragile.” 

The perishable goods sticker is 
the most recent addition. It de- 
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Where to go- how to go--where to stay 


Fall Visitors 
Find Bahamas 


Bloom 


and sugar mills of Hispaniola. 
And after settlement by the En- 
glish, Spanish and French 
marauders returned many times 
to harry the young community. 

Fine old churches, dating from 
early days of settlement and 
beautiful colonial-style mansions 
line the streets of Nassau and 
there are some interesting forts 
to explore. 

A very English city, cars and 
horse-drawn surreys drive on the 
left side of quaintly crooked 
streets. Plenty of pageantry cen- 
tres around the governor and his 
court. 

The city boasts fine shops offer- 
ing British woollens, tweeds and 
doeskin; French lingerie, perfume 
and cosmetics; native ghell 
jewelry and straw or sisal bags, | 
and mats. 

For shopping and pad Dale 
in Nassau and the 21-mile-long 


miber | island of New Providence there 


are taxis and horse-drawn car- 
riages. Or the tourist may hire 
a bicycle, motor bicycle or sports 
car. 

One of the world’s most fabu- 
lous beaches, Paradise Beach, is 
just 10 minutes by boat from 
Prince George's Wharf in the 
heart of Nassau, It has all the 
facilities — bath houses, cabanas, 
tennis courts, bar, restaurant, 
game rooms etc. 

Fishing, Sailing 

Besides water and beach sports, 
Nassau boasts some.of the finest 
deep sea fishing in the world. 
Visiting fishermen will find a 
great many varieties of game fish 
in Bahamian waters—amberjack, 
African pompano, barracuda, 
bonefish and many more. 
Throughout the year there are a 
number of highly competitive 
tournaments in which visitors are 
invited to take part. 

Sailing is popular and craft of 
different sizes and classes may 
be hired for varying lengths of 
time. 

First rate restaurants in 
Nassau are not encouraged by 
hotels operating on the American, 
or modified American Plan (par- 
ticularly during the winter), But 
hotel dining rooms serve excel- 
lent food and visitors should ven- 
ture beyond their own. Cumber- 
land House and Buena Vista are 
internationally famoug for their 
fine Bahamian cuisine. 

Try turtle soup, conch chowder, 
baked Nassau grouper or broiled 
native crawfish, And for dessert 
there’s soursop ice cream or 
mango ice cream. Like Bermuda 
and many of the Caribbean is- 
lands, most food, other than fish, 
is imported. 

Nassau, on New Providence Is- 
land, became the capital and 
centre in the early days of British 


PEACE, quiet, white sand and 


warm sun: the goal ie the we 


and winter vacationer. They’re all wrapped up in one package at 
Paradise Beach, a few minutes from Nassau in the Bahamas 





settlement largely because of its) 
fine harbor. But the 700 islands 
and 2,400 smaller cays that make 
up the Bahamas should not be 
forgotten. The outer islands are 
yearly becoming more important 
for tourism, residential real estate 
and general industry. 


On Smaller Islands 

On half a dozen or so of these 
islandg there are about 30 small 
hotels, inns and guest houses, At 
the present time these islands 
primarily attract fishermen and 
tourists looking for seclusion, 
but each season they gain in 
popularity. Some of the best- 
known island accommodations 
are Rock Sound Club and French 
Leave on Eleuthera, Grand Ba- 
hama Club on Grand Bahama 
Island, Light House Club on An- 
dros and Pink Sands Lodge on 
Harbour Island. 

The Bahamas are attracting 
more visitors every year—with 
Canadians noticeably swelling the 
ranks of the tourists. And an 
increasingly large number of 
them return to settle perman- 
ently. Many wealthy Canadians 
have winter homes here; others 
are building small cottages and 
renting them for eleven months 
of the year. This pays trans- 
portation and other expenses for 
a month’s Bahamian holiday for 
themselves and their families. 





The Bahamas, with their many 
attractions, are only eight hours 


by air from Bastern Canada. TCA | 





Canadians Flock to Hawaii 


In Sudden New Travel Boom 


The next time you visit Hawaii, 
you'll probably meet someone 
from home. Canadians from both 
east and west have suddenly be- 
come aware of Hulaland. 

The largest percentage increase 
any area is now from Can- 
ada, says Walton E. Wood, assis- 
tant director of the Hawaii Visi- 
tors Bureau. In January this 
year 85% of the guests at The 


Reef Hotel, Waikiki, were Cana- 
| ai 


While the majority of Canadian 


.| visitors are still from the West, 


Toronto, Montreal and Quebec 
are coming more into the picture. 

Here are some of the reasons 
they find Hawaii attractive: 

—Mild but refreshing climate 
the year round. Average tempe- 
rature 75 deg. 

—Flying time now takes only 
7% hrs. from Vancouver. 

—Plane fares ($319 or $250 re- 
turn from Vancouver) compare 
with continental 


ser ete ta ath GaGa esagton 
Plan. 


—With bargain package tours, 
an eight-day, ‘all expense (air 
transportation, hotel, sightseeing) 
visit from Toronto costs around 


And in Hawaii they have pro- 
moted the tourist trade by capi- 
talizing on local color, su 
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jereased 50%. So far this year 
there has been a 30% increase in 
traffic over 1955. 

Airlines servicing Hawaii are 
Canadian Pacific and Qantas 
Empire Airways from Vancouver 
Lines and Japan Air Lines from 
San Francisco, Seattle or Los An- 
geles. 


PLANNING | 
A TRIP? 


Call PL 7777 
EM 8-7474 
JA 71-5071. 
EL 4-5661 











and Pan American, United Air 





for reservations at 


SHERATON 


HOTELS 
in any of these cities 


NIAGARA FAME, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Gat. 


BASTERM DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 
" PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD, Masa, 
ALBANY 
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flies direct from Toronto or 
Montreal, via Tampa every Mon- 
day, returning on Tuesday. Re- 
turn fare is $152, 


BOAC has several weekly 
flights from New York, while Pan 
American leaves from Miami. 
Pan American may soon be mak- 
ing daily flights from New York. 


For those who want a leisurely 
cruise, the luxury liner SS. 
Nassau (Home Line) sails every 
Friday for New York except 
during October, when only two 
sailings are scheduled. The 
Queen of Nassau (Eastern Ship- 
ping Corp.) leaves Mondays and 
Fridays from Miami. Fares from 
New York range from $125 to 
$305 for de luxe accommodation. 
Rates from Miami are $35 to $89. 

The Bahamas make an ideal 
holiday choice at any time of 
year. They have facilities to suit 
every taste and accommodation 

to satisfy every budget. 





WINDSOR HOTH 
Nessev, Bochames 


IM THE HEART of America’s head- 
line resort, 

Street and the f 

The Windsor is ready to extend a royal 
welcome to you. 


. For further information write 
or wre 





**Campbell C. Greenidga, 





‘Hotel, 
yt 











BUSINESS or PLEASURE. 


BY AIR - SHIP - BUS or RAIL 
Cruises — Tours 


Hete! end Resert Reservations 
Any section of F Nessa 

The attractively 
each By private bath -~ & 
vidual room sir-conditioners assure you 
constant temperature you prefer. 

Write or 
further 


Pay Later Arrangements 
BOOK NOW FOR 1957 
Werld Wide Travel Service 


©. K. JOHNSON & CO. 
LIMITED 


697 Bay Street — EM. 66-9486 














THE TOWNE HOTEL is. . . 


. medern fireproof building, 
eituated on rx 445 “Street, s quiet residentis 


Cable for reservations a fer 
to the Manager. 


or 
SES YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 








- 
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WASSAU VACATION fron ®72 c vee: 


(per person, dovble occupancy) 
. includes two ne gg mde at Naessau's most 
oe ee er nau 


ment. Make reservations thru your vel agent—his 
services are free. Or contact / 


: NASSAU, BAHAMAS DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
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Small Islands 
Fishing Camps 
Nassau Properties 
Investment Properties 


Furnished Houses & Cottages 
fer rent and sale 


No Income Taxes 
No Land Taxes 


HAROLD G. CHRISTIE 
309 Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas 




















Do you sell 
travel services 


to Canadians? 





Let The Financial Post help 
you sell to important travel 
spenders in Canada. 


Post subscribers and their 

families have the leisure to 

travel widely. With an average 
annual income of $10,200 

(more than three times the national 
average for Canadians), 

Post subscribers can afford 

to spend more on holiday 

travel. 


More than 7 out of 10 Post 
subscribers travel on business. 


65% of Post subscribers on 
vacation stay over two weeks 
to more than a month. 


Women, too, read The Post — 
for every 100 copies of 

The Post, there are 44 women 
readers in higher income homes 
across Canada. 


Get to the families who do the 
big travel spending. 


Gonade'e foremost business sewspeper 
400 Catreetay Hey Yeseito &y TGS HO Sees, enfant & , 
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GEORGE CRETZIANU 


whose election to the Board ef Directors 
ef Greenshields & Ce. inc. has been 
e@nnovunced. Mr. Cretziony is Menager of 
the Research Department. 





CAPITAL 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


| Commercial end Real Estate Fi. 
mancing. ist & tnd Mortgages 
| Censtruction Leans, Chattel Lean 


en Machinery, Equipment, Fizx- 
tures & Itnventery. Sale grt 
Censeli 


t 
@ inereased — Payment 
Reduced. Receivable Discountin; 
Re-Discounting and tnstalimer 
| Winancing. Long Term Suberdir 
| ated Note end Debentare Finan: 
| ing, Gank Credit and 
| og Financing. New Ven 
tures anced. Prometienal Fi 
| sencing. 
STOCK ISSUES ARRANGED 


SY. FIELD 


1457 Broadway, New York, N.Y 
zxcs TEL, WI 7-7395 








Vote For Hobo Benson 


And 5c 


Special Correspondence 

WASHINGTON. D.C. — Most 
of the political noise made in the 
U.S. comes from the Democrats 
or the Republicans, The campaign 
is just getting under way and the 
front pages are filled with what 
Mr, Stevenson says about Mr. 
Eisenhower, or what Mr. Nixon 
says about Mr. Kefauver. 

But have you ever heard of 
James Robert Allen, or Hobo 
Benson, or Darlington Hoopes or 
Farrell Stobbs? These gentlemen 
also are running for president 
algng with Ike and Adlai. 

There are a couple of dozen 
different parties offering candi- 
dates for president in addition to 
the Democrats and the Republi- 
cdns, There is the Vegetarian 
Party, the Prohibition Party, the 
For America Party, Constitu- 
tional Party, the ist Party, 
a Trotskyite party and 
Hoboes of America Party. 


No Taxes, Ne War 

Some individuals even run for 
president without a party. The 
other day, : es Robert Allen of 
Wilmington, Delaware filed a 
formal notice in Washington with 
the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as required by law of 
any candidate for the presidency. 
Mr. Allen gaid he has received no 
contributions to his campaign as 
yet, while his expenses so far 
total $50, The candidate for the 
presidency presented a short and 
simple campaign platform: “No 
taxes. No war.” 

This “no tax” business seems to 
be catching on. The election in 
France not too long ago saw a 








MANAGEMENT 


Chairman 
J. D. Woods 


CONSULTANTS 


President 
W. L. Gordoa 


Vice-Presidents 
J. A. Lowden 


Directors 


Member of Association of Consulting Menagement Engineers, Inc. 


15 Wellington Street West 
TORONTO 


1709 Aldred Building 
MONTREAL 


f 








NOTICE OF SALE 
THE MONTREAL METROPOLITAN COMMISSION 
$3,872,000.00 —Serial Bonds — % 


is hereby given that sealed “Tenders for Bonds,” ad 
Notice ereby g rf at ! 


the Montreal Me 


dressed to 
shall be received by the latter 


tropolitan on 
t its office, 506 Ste. Catherine Street East, Montreal, until eleven o’clock 
the forenoon, September 26th, vase oe the purchase of $3,872,000.00 of 
on. 


serial bonds issued by the said Co 


The bonds shall be issued in denominations of $100.00 each or any 
multiple of this amount at the choice of the purchaser, with interest 
coupons payable on the first of May and the first of November of each 

, may be registered as to principal, shall be dated May Ist, 1956, and 


shall mature as follows 


November 1955 
” 1956 





The bonds may be redeemed before their maturity in whole or in oo 
t their nominal value and accrued interest at any interest maturity date 
but not before the year 1961. 

The principal and the interest shall be poveble in lawful money of 
Canada at the principal office of Bank of Montreal, the Royal Bank of 
Can National Canadian Bank or Provincial Bank of Canada in the 
cities of Montreal, Quebec or Toronto at the holder’s option. 

Each tender shall ify the interest rate or rates (which ‘shall be a 


multiple of % of 1% and shall not exceed 5%) to be borne by the bonds 
in Canadian dollars (exclusive of accrued 


to the Comniission for the bonds and shall provide 


terest from May Ist, 1956, to the ddte of payment 
reof will be paid to the Commission. 
All tenders must be for the total amount of the issue. | 
Each-tender must ag Seseies, by a ue = a ae x 
bank doing business ontreal and certified equal 
principal amount of the present loan. :. | , 
The oe Sepesited by the tenderers whose have been 
ted be re ed to them without delay, and o success- 
tenderer will be retained by the Comm in part 
payment of the purchase of or to secure 
eens a ete ten’ the failure of the tenderer 
terms of his tender. 


The Commission does not bind itself to accept any of the tenders. 


Glass of Beer 


campaign to get rid of income 
taxes have some measure of suc- 
cess with a number of candidates 
running on the “no tax” plat- 
form getting elected. 

They. may not get him elected, 
but the “no tax” supporters in 
U.S., running under the banner 
of the Constitutional Party, have 
chosen a candidate for president. 
He is T. Coleman Andrews. Mr. 
Andrews is totally against income 
taxes. They destroy initiative, 
cost too much to collect and were 
invented by left wingers, accord- 
ing to Mr. Andrews. Now, this 
kind of talk is a little confusing 
because unti] recently, Mr. An- 
drews was the chief collector in 
the United States Government, He 
was the Commissioner for In- 
ternal Revenue, But he got so fed 
up with his job that he quit and 
now ig running for president on 
a “no tax” platform. 


Mr. Andrews also is running 
for president on another plat- 
form of another party. This is 
the For America Party, an ex- 
treme right wing group. The 
former chief tax collector is the 
only man running for president 
on the tickets of two different 
parties. 

Trotskyite Seeks Votes 

The Trotskyites, running as the 
Socialist Workers Party, are 
represented in the 1956 Presiden- 
tial Sweepstakes by Farrell 
Dobbs of New York City, Mr. 
Dobbs ran in 1952, too, and didn’t 
do badly at all considering his 
name was only on the ballots of 


Canadair May 
Get Major 
Air Contract 


MONTREAL (Staff) — There 
were signs this week that a 
major new aircraft contract 
might blow the way of Canadair 
Ltd, 

Reason: Company was opening 
its first office in Ottawa and a 
former senior RCAF officer has 
been appointed to a new post to 
facilitate dealings with the Gov- 


ernment, 
To produce a mili- 





Contract: 
tary version of the Bristol Britan- 
nia for the RCAF Transport Com- 


the CL-44, would be big, 125 to 
150 persons, have turbo-prop en- 
gines similar to the Bristol Pro- 
teus which now powers the 
Britannia. . 
The plane might be for troop 
cargo, or both; or passenger, A 
Bristol Aircraft Ltd. official said 
company had been in touch with 
Canadair about possibility of pro- 
ducing the military transport 
version of the Britannia. 

One of the problems has been 
associated with the type of en- 
gine. While a long range aircraft, 
the range will be determined by 
the engine and the load. The new 
commercial version of the Britan- 
nia in England will have a range 
of 7,000 miles. 

Although there has been no 
announcement from Canadair, 
Peter G. Masefield, managing di- 
rector of Bristol Aircraft, said 
here that thé military version of 
the Britannia was expected to go 
inte production sooh at Canadair. 
A contract would have to be 
given by the Department of De- 
fense Production. 


20 Years RCAF Service 


In the appointment of C. F. 
Fincham, a recently retired RCAF 
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seven states. Altogether the Trot- 
skyite candidate got slightly more 
than 10,000 votes for president. 

There are other candidates and 
other parties who have offered 
themselves for the highest office 
in the land, including Daniel 
Murphy and his Vegetarians, 
Homer Tomlinson’s Church of 
God Bible Party, Henry Krajew- 
ski and his Poor Man’s Party and 
Elien Jensen of the Washington 
Peace Party. 


Hoboes of America Party 


But probably the most colorful 
party in this election is the 
Hoboes of America Party, Its 
candidate, Hobo Benson, does not 
plan a strenuous campaign. “Too 
much like work,” he told his 
organization’s recent convention 


on a platform that’s a powerfully 
attractive vote getter. 


He stands four square for a 
four hour work day, four days a 
week and three month’s vacation 
with pay every year. He’s advo- 
cating a minimum hourly pay 
rate of $1.50; $100 for everyone 
over 60 years of age; and 100% 
Americanism. 

Other parts of hig platform in- 
clude a call for a return of the 
five cent glass of beer, bigger 
handouts and cushions for box- 
cars, 

With this kind of a platform, 
Hobo Benson might wind up giv- 
ing some tough competition to 
the other candidates, including 
those fellows named Eisenhower 
and Stevenson. 


in Britt, lowa. But he’s running |. 





These Debentures having been sold, this advertisement appears as « matter of record only. 


$20,000,000 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 


45% Sinking Fund Debentures 


To be dated November 1, 1956 To mature November 1, 1976 


In the opinion of our Counsel, these 444% Sinking Fund Debentures will be investments im which the Canadian and 


British Insurance Companies Act states that companies registered under Part III thereof may, without availing 
themselves of the provisions of sub-section (4) of Section 63 of the said Act, invest their funds. 








Price: 100 and accrued interest 


We, as principals, offered these 44% Sinking Fund Debentures, subject to prior sale, if, as and when issued and 
accepted by us, and subject to the approval of all legal details by Messrs. McMichael, Common, Howard, Cate, Ogilvy 
‘ and Bishop, Counsel for the Company, and by Messrs. Blake, Cassels & Graydon on our behalf. 





A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 
Greenshields & Co Ine 


Dominion Securities Corpn. Limited 
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ANNOUNCING 


im pertant peintments im 
Canadian industry, Finance, 
Business and Government. 





Abstainers’ Insurance Co. (Simcoe, 
Ont.)}—Dr. R. G. Hare, president; 
Arthur Blair, general ‘ 

Anderson Pontiac GMC Ltd. (To- 
ronte)—-R. D. Scott, president. 

Ansco of Canada, Ltd. (Torente)— 
Fred A. Cripps, vice-pres. and 
general manager. 

Blackwood, Morton & Sons (Can- 
ada) Ltd. (Ste. Therese, Que.)— 
W. F. Leishman, representative 
for Ontario. 

British Rubber Ce. (Lachine, Mont-| 
real), Concord Rubber Ltd. and 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner be 
Beane (New York)—A. G. Lang, | 
manager, Toronto office, succeed- 
ing T. Gordon Crotty, deceased. | 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Ce. (Torento)—William Bartlett, | 
sales manager, Heating Controls 
Division, Central Region; Frank 
Caldwell, district manager, Ham- 
ilton area. 

Northern Ontario Natural Gas Co. 
(Toronte)—J. W. Tomlinson, vice- | 





Leonard C. Bowen, formerly man- 
aging director to be a vice-presi- | 
dent, of Royal McBee Corp. of 
Port Chester, New York, of which 
Royal Typewriter Co. is a Cana- 
dian subsidiary. 


becomes chairman; Mario J. Ep- Sicks’ Breweries Ltd. (Calgary)— 


ley, Jr., general attorney Texas 
Co. in New York, a director.. 


ronte)—C. H. Dodson, president 
and director succeeding Reuben 
Rosefield, former president, who 
becomes chairman. ‘ 


Royal Bank of Canada (Montreal) 
--T. H. Cummings, manager se- 


curities department, head office, 


succeeding H. P. Glencross, re- | 
tired 


N. E. Whitmore, to be vice-pres., 
Sicks’ Regina Brewery Lid; T. 
E. Sick, recently made a director, 
to be assistant to the president, 
N. A. MacPhee of Calgary, in 
charge sales and advertising for 
Sicks’ five plants in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan; Jack Lakie to be manager 
Sicks’ Regina Brewery Ltd., suc- 
a T. E. Sick. All effective 
1, 


Smith-Corena (Canada) Lid. (To- | 


rente)—A. I. Grosvenor, manager 


service manager 

G. Stephenson, 

sales manager, portable typewrit- | 
er and adding machine division. | 
Sun Oi) Co. Ltd. (Toronte)—Fred | 
G. Crosby, general sales manager. | 


Travelers Insurance Companies 
(Hartford, Conn) — Frank P. 
Gauer, manager casualty, fidelity 
and surety, and fire and marine 
lines at Vancouver branch; J. W. 
Lehrie, office manager replacing 
Mr. Gauer. 

Union Carbide Canada Lid. (To- 
ronto)-—E. L. Littlejohn, manager 
public relations; will co-ordinate 
advertising and public relations | 
matters for Union Carbide and its | 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO . . . UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
A Correspondence Course in 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 


IN SECURITIES 


in practical, everyday language, this course enables you to 
ebtain a clear understanding of investment terms, and 











ired. | 
Lid. (To- | ‘Royal Typewriter Co. (Montreal)— ' 


Peatyou 


IN ONE OF THESE SUPERB NEW OFFICE BUILDINGS ... OUTSTANDING PRESTIGE ADDRESSES 
IN THREE OF MONTREAL'S CHOICEST LOCATIONS OUTSIDE THE HEAVILY CONGESTED 12 M.P.H. DOWNTOWN ZONE. 


These modern, fireproof elevator buildings are designed 

to the highest modern standards . . . with distinguished 
entrances and lobbies, sound-deadening floor and ceiling 
treatment, ribbon fenestration, latest type fluorescent lightings 
finest electrical floor duct system, perimeter heating and 
scrupulous maintenance by experienced staffs. AU offer 
exceptionally flexible space suitable for use open or 
partittoned, as desired. 7 





CALL 


ecilme 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LTD. 
331 Bartlett Av., Torente LE. 1-996! 
National Sales & Service 


Huron Manufacturing Co—T. R. 
(Tom) Fitzsimmons, central dis- 
trict sales er, headquarters 
Toronto, following resignation of 
C. A. J. Dunbrook. 

The Building Centre (Toronte)— 
Roderick Macdonald, director. 

Ss. W. Caldwell Ltd. (Toronto) 
J.R. (Bud) DeBow, formerly with 
sales department, Screen Gems, 
joins firm to establish and man- 
age Montreal office. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce (To- 
ronte)—M. Wallace McCutcheon, 
vice-pres. and managing director, 
Argus Corp ete. director. 

Canadair Lid. (Montreal) — C. F. 
Fincham, head of new office open- 
ed in Ottawa and to be special 
assistant to Peter H. Redpath, 
vice-president sales. 

Canadian Kellogg Co. (Toronto)— 
E. W. B. Kleinsteiber, manager 
procurement; T. L. Lech, manager 
of accounting. 

Canadian Westinghouse Supply Co. 
(Hamilton) — Stuart C. Smith, 
manager consumer products di- 
vision. 

Dow Chemical of Canada Ltd. (To- 
ronto)—LeRoy D. Smithers, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, 
replacing N. R. Crawford, elect- 
ed chairman. 

Foundation Co. of Canada (Mont- 
real)—J. R. Mills, president and 
director Geocon Lid. a vice- 
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When business takes you to 
Montreal... 


Much of any city’s growth looks haphazard—and, of course, it is. But the map of Montreal reveals that intelligent 
planning is capable of solving some of the worst problems that bedevil modern business. 
It is hardly surprising that these problems are incapable of full solution in terms of yesterday’s outmoded city 
with a single “downtown” business district. Traffic congestion, parking and transportation problems, for 
instance, have been alarmingly underscored of late by the now serious shortage of skilled employees. The pres 
sure of new circumstances *. producing new solutions to meet the realities of today. Take these three new build- 
ings as an example. 
Each is based upon study and analysis of urban trends—including new patterns in transportation, communica- 
_ tions, employment and the people’s changing way of life. Each, therefore, grows out of a logical need for first- 
class space in a particularly well-endowed business area. And each affords an unusually good solution to the 
problems noted above—viable not only now but for years to come. 
Perhaps most im t for the success of your business, each of these buildings solves for you the problem of 
trained technical and office staff. For it yn to reason that people prefer to work close to home, avoiding tiring 
rush-hour travel, gaining extra leisure. And it follows that firms who make this possible get the pick of employees 
and enjoy at the same time the benefits of enhanced efficiency and higher morale. 





(Winnipeg)—D. H. Scott, former- 
ly Vancouver branch supervisor, 
to be branch manager, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. 
Greenshields & Ce. (Montreal) — 
George Cretzianu, manager re- 
search department, a director. 
Gutta Pereha and Rubber Ltd. (To- 
ronto)—A. P. Dawson, vice-pres. 
marketing, to be vice-pres. and 
general manager. 
International Nickel Co. of Canada 
(Copper: Cliff, Ont.)—Kenneth B. 
Young joins staff Canadian De- 
velopment and Research Division. 
International Paints (Canada) Ltd. 
(Montreal)—C. H. Neroutsos, for- 
merly vice-pres. and managing di 
rector, to be president and man- 


The 4950 QUEEN MARY ROAD Building 


In the heart of Snowdon, Montreal’s unique “city-within- 
a-city”. Indoor and street parking. Astride traffie arteries 
to all parts of the city and beyond. Pool of high-grade, 
experienced office workers in adjacent residential suburbe. 
Facilities for private washrooms and for mechanical 
ventilation of vaults, corridors and inside space. 


NOW AVAILABLE Fer immediate Ocevpaney 


OFFICE SPACE — Up to 10,000 FT. PER FLOOR 
MEZZANINE SPACE - High ceiling STORE SPACE 


but continues as director; C. : 
Richardson, former general sales ogssicets” E 
manager, to be vice-pres. and di- , 
rector 


John Labatt Lid. (London, Ont.)— 
N. E. Hardy, general manager, 
Ontario division. 

Arthur G. McKee & Co. of Canada 
(Toronte)—Carl L. Nilson, gen- 
eral manager, new Canadian en- 
ary office, at Queens Quay 


Short Position 
Falls On TSE 


Semimonthly report of short 
positiong on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at Aug. 31, eliminating 
*| odd lots on members’ books, ag- 
gregated 964,500 shares of 183 is- 
sues, compared with 1,102,800 
shares of 184 issues on Aug, 15. 

Among the changes were: 
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THREE FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
Le Pavillon 
Cavelier Room 
Club Cafe 


ALL AIR-CONDITIONED 


Hotel de LaSalle 


(Dreamed Rte.) shows Dorchester | 


BESERVATIONS—Teromo: Bw 4.3875 
Montreal, UM 6 6497 











NORTH END 
The 445 JEAN TALON WEST Building 


Well located at a rail and road junction in an established 
business centre in Montreal’s flourishing “north end”. Just 
minutes from Town of Mount Royal and other surroundin~ 
white collar residential areas. Unusually good off-street 
parking facilities. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


OFFICE SPACE — Up to 4,000 FT. PER FLOOR 
STREET-LEVEL STORE SPACE 3 


For Fall 1956 Occupancy 





Here's 
a helpful 
service 
you can 


Shares 





Here are the short positions in 


Shares Stock 
Int Nickel 
Iron Bay 
Jaye 
300 Jeanette 
Joliet 


700 
100 


500 
by Bott] 
Jonsmith 1,500 
Kerr-Add 100 
Kirk Hudson 2,700 


The Bank of Nova Scotia iseuce 
each montis a comprebensive 
0 ffai 

4 World a airs 
of Canadian 22 4 





“SEAWAY CENTRE” 


This superb new building—in the heart of St. Lambert's 
established business district—puts you in-the very heart of 
the unprecedented South Shore expansion triggered off 

by the fabulous St. Lawrence Seaway. For the exciting 
facts, ask to see the statistical brief compiled by us 

on this once-in-a-lifetime expansion. 


§ g 


Gnd the Monthly Review a 
The Bank of Nova Scots 
oni profitable reading. 
The Monthly Review is yours 
for the asking. We will 
to add your name 
na a list. Just 


Seesssss 
geese 


Syueees 





AVAILABLE For May 1957 Occupancy 


OFFICE SPACE — Up to 6,000 FT. PER FLOOR 
STREET-LEVEL STORE SPACE 
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We shall be glad to discuss these favoured locations with you, 
without obligation, in the light of your own particular 
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For further detail conawit 
DAVID BLOOM & CO., INC. 


TA 


C) ‘Flac Tread to Bigger Cities 
be Canadian Market for 


Canada’s ‘Trade with the 
0 See es “a 
: C) The Last Best West 
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Should we yield our 
rivers to the U.S.? 


Here's the backgrouad story of the fight 
for water power on the Columbia and the 
Yukon, reported by Bruce Hutchison, who 
says it could become the biggest border 
hassle in our history, 


The big splash 
hits Manitoba 


An on-the-spot report from the newest 
Canadian boom town: Virden, Manitoba, 
A complete account of what's happening 
to the third prairie previnee te feel the 
effect of new oil discoveries — as seen 
from the small town level. 


RELIGION 


Is cash register evangelism | 


clicking in the churches ? 


Here are both sides of the story about 
professional fund raisers who have helped 
pump sixty million dollars inte Canadian 
churches. How. do they operate? Are 
they effective? What do the churches 
think? Frank Croft gives the complete 
story on the Wells Organization and how 
it woos money from churchgoers. 


The problem of NOISE 


A scientific analysis of noise and its effect 
on productivity, mental and physical 
health. Just how rough is noise on man- 
hours? 


EL ELI ETT Le 
@ new circulation rate base of 565,000 for Maclean's, 


TH 


Bruce Hutchison writes abouts 





VICTORIA, B.C—The Am- 
erican election campeign now 
hitting its stride and bursting 
the ultimate sound barrier 


raises many politica] questions 
sole 


president of the U.S. or leader 
of any government for that 
matter? 

What persuades a man to 
seek the loss of his private life, 
toil which no union worker 
would tolerate and all labor 
laws forbid, the killing burden 
of responsibility, the cruel and 
unnatural punishmentg un- 
known to the Bill of Rights? 

Only a high sense of patriot- 
ism could compel any good man 
to accept the highest office and 
bad men seldom get the chance 
in a free country. But there 
must be much more to it than 
that. A man must have an 
overwhelming sense of his own 
fitness to govern, he must en- 
joy power over other men, he 
must love the game of politics, 
must either feel a compelling 
mission or suffer from a dis- 
ordered ego before he ventures 
where the most fireproof angel 
would get its wings sifged. 

Fortunately men of that sort 
are always available in the 
democracies or the free world 
would not be free long. 


Every Election 
Sees Oldest 
Human Phenomena 


We witness in every election 
one of the oldest human pheno- 
mena. A stone-age man, strong- 
er than his fellows, emerges 
from a cave and becomes a 
tribal chief. Later on an em- 
peror becomes a god. A med- 
iaeval king is crowned and by 
his coronation becomes God’s 
appointed instrument on earth. 
A president or a prime minister 
rises, no one knows quite how, 
out of the mass of people and 
they follow him by consent, 
Presently they make the man 
into an institution and finally 
a legend. 

There is nothing new here. 
The fact of leadership and 
power changes only in degree 
and in its method of selection. 
The mass of free men custom- 
arily complains against its 
leaders but it cries out for 
leadership and knows that few 
men can lead. 

No man rises to supreme 
power without a supreme faith 
in himself, Without an ample 


- supply of egoism (in the strict 


sense of that word), no man 
seeks power or can wield 
power successfully once he hag 
achieved it, The great Ameri- 
ean presidents must all have 
been egoists in one fashion or 
Certainly that 


The Men of Power 


cause he knew that he could 
never be wrong. 
Both the current candidates 


they are. Neither approaches 
Roosevelt's theatrical grandeur 
nor Truman’s clinical immunity 
to error. But both must fail if 
private doubts are allowed to 
vitiate public acts. Humility 
and statecraft seldom mix. 


U. 8. Election 
Will Be Contest. 
Of Personalities 

Mr. Eisenhower has never 
pretended to be anything but 
what he is — an ordinary 
American without genius or 
any particular theory of poli- 
tics trying to do his best, It 
is hig splendid ordinariness, his 
instinctive reflection of the 
ordinary virtues, that has made 
him the most popular president 
in history, He succeeds because 
his ordinariness is extraordin- 
ary, amounting almost to 
genius, 

Mr. Stevenson ia precisely 
the opposite, He is genuinely 
extraordinary, Kk would be 
difficult to find a less typical 
American than this scholar and 
philosopher of politics. 

That fact prove to be 
hig chief liability ag a politi- 
cian. Though the Republic was 
founded by a club of philo- 
sophers, on -highly philosophi- 
cal principles, in modern times 
only one philosopher of politics, 
Woodrow Wilson, was elected 
to the presidency and then by 
the merest chance of a split 
Democratic convention and a 
split Republican party. , 

The contest between Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson is inter- 
esting, to foreigners at any 
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world in 1912 two years before 
an ble world war; 
perpetual prosperity in 1928, a 
yeer | re the crash; the 
necessity of balancing the 
budget im 1932, as Roosevelt 
promised, a year before his era 
of deficit spending; and the 
United States’ strict neutrality 
in 1940 a year before Pear! 
Harbor. 


That record of misjudgment 
is a little discouraging. Yet the 
success of the original Phila- 
delphia Convention hag given 
the American people an abid- 
ing faith in the mystical wis- 
dom of great assemblies, in 
declarations, platforms, consti- 
tutions and legal machinery 
while we in the British coun- 
tries have always been scepti- 
cal of them, preferring men to 
programs and actiong to ab- 
stractions. 


Nevertheless, the Americans, 
for all their devotion to theory, 
have always been fascinated 
by personalities, Much more 
rapidly and enthusiastically 
than Canadians they make 
leaders like Eisenhower and 
Stevenson into folk figures and 
myths, call them by their first 


_Mames and thus award them 


the indefeasible title deedg of 
power, 


Confidence and 
Modesty Needed 
For Greatness 


To acquire those deeds a 
man must enjoy power for 
itself. A philogopher, an artist 
or a scientist may be great 
though entirely lacking per- 
sonal ambition. No statesman 
can be great without it. He 
must believe in himself before 
the people will believe in him. 
The right combination of in- 
ward modesty and outward 
eo makes the great 
man in politics. We have good 
reason to know that in Canada. 

Mackenzie King, for example, 
was an egoist of towering di- 
mensions im political life and 
in private a humble pilgrim, 
appalled by intimations of im- 
mortality. R. B, Bennett, the 
last successful Conservative, 


succeeded by an unlimited and 


2 





unquestioning faith in himself. 
Mr. Meighen missed the great 
prize mainly, I suspect, because 
he was too candid in his self- 
confidence and could not suffer 
fools gladly. 

On the other hand, the only 
serious disability of Mr. St. 
Laurent and the main reason 
for his government's present 
troubles, seems to be an exces- 
sive modesty, an honest doubt 
about his own omniscience that 
never troubled his three im- 
mediate predecessors, His mod- 
est approach to politics, his re- 
luctance to wield power, his 
impatience with the political 
game serve wel] enough in 
smooth times, In rough, as the 
recent parliamentary session 
showed, ambition of the most 
honorable sort, must be made 
of sterner stuff. 
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P.A.M. 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Interested in Buying a new home should investigate 


PRINCESS ANNE MANOR 
so at to enjoy the neighbourhood where their 


associates live. 


© Adjacent to St. George’s Golf and Country Club 
in Humber Valley Village. 


HOME SMITH PROPERTIES LIMITED 
85 Old Mili Read, Toronte RO. 71-3141 
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we'd like 
to meet 
your wife 





~ 


She must be a very interesting person 
—after all, you picked her as your life 
partner. No doubt she has ideas about 
the way she likes things done. 


We would like to meet her with you 
because if we are privileged to serve, 
you as Executor we will be 
concerned with her mterests. 


During our sixty-six years’ experience, 

most of our clients have been women— 
wives, daughters, and granddaughters of 
business and professional men who have 
chosen us to look after the interests of 

their women folk. 


Yes, we would lfke to meet your wife. 
Won't you please give us the opportunity P 


MONTREAL TRUST 


Company 


MONTREAL « GALGARY « EDMONTON « Batak 


TORONTO « VANCOUVER « VICTORIA 
SAINT JOHN, NB. e 


e WINNIPEG 


REGINA’ ss QUEBEC, PQ. 
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ine overhaul and repair 


Airport. Engine 


'~ for western establishments of 
airlines. 


R.C.A.P. and the 


Extensive repair and overhaul plant ia 
Montreal North, with test cells as 
modern as any in North America. 
Handles piston-type engines, mainly 
for R.C.A.F. and T.C.A. 
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effective with the issue of March 2, 1957. This is 
an increase of 10.8% over the circulation rate base 
that came into effect last March and represents « 
growth in circulation of 33.4% over a period’of five 
yeors. Advertising rates in March, 1957, will show a 
reduction in cost per thousand circulation. 
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ADDING MACHINES 


ogg used 


pe SWIFT 


ing off chartered bank assets and | 
liabilities became more easily 
geen in the banks’ July returns to 








Finance Minister Harris. Signs of 











peared in their June report took 
more concrete form during July | 
|— an early indicators show a 
| continu: 
| ust. 


DUKANE 


PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


| year's 
straint is now being felt, bankers 
| say. The leveling of items such as 
| current loans does not indicate 
| any slackening in the demand for 
| money, it is pointed out, 
It means that the banks are, 
ye and large, unable to extend 
credit over and above today’s 
| existing high level. 

Rapidly growing volume of 
current loans outstanding has set 


$witchboards available 
10 te 300 phones. 


GENERAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
CO. LTD. 


861 Bay $., Terente, EM. 4-9307 


BRANCHES: Halifax, N.S., Saint 
John, N.B.; Montreal, P.Q.; Lon: 
don, Ont.; Timmins, Ont.; Winni- 
peg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.;-Edmon 
ton, Alta.; Vancouver, B.C. 


past year’s sharp expansion of 
credit throughout the economy. 
‘| And it’s a curtailing of this rate 
of growth that government mone- 
tary policy has been aimed at. 
In July these loans rose only 
$1.8 million from the month be- 
fore. This compares with a May to 
June increase of $86.7 million; 
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April to May addition of $81.2 
million. This indicates that cen- 
tral bank pressure to slow the 
rise in loans has finally bitten in, 
say economists familiar with 
banking trends. 

Current loans have leveled off, 
it seems, just below the $5 billion 
mark. Loans outstanding at the 
end of June totaled over $4.9 
billion, some $950 million higher 
than a year earlier. Over the 
eighteen months of fast-climbing 
credit extension, loans increased 
33% to represent 38.3% of all 
assets as against 32.1%, 

Money was a scarce commodity 
during July, say bankers. One 
indication of this can be seen in 
the banks’ selling of their Cana- 
dian Government securities, It is 
understood that during July the 
central bank held a close rein on 
money and through open market 
un i selling of bonds tightened up the 
PIPES AND TOBACCO chartered banks’ cash position. 

| Reflecting the, tightening, char- 
ge tered bank treasury bill holdings 
dropped by $30.2 million in July 
—after being held for a few 
months at levels higher than the 
required 7% of deposit liabilities, 
And both short term and long 
term bond portfolios were cut 
back because of tight cash posi- 
tion and a rise in other assets. 
During the month short term 
bond holdings dropped by $46.2 
million, long term by $15.4 mil- 
lion, 
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Leishman’s Mr. Dillmann visits 
the “Briar Twist” Country 


Leishman’s “Briar Twist” Suit is in keen demand 
by Leishman’s discriminating customers. On his 
current trip to the Old Country our chief, Mr. 
Dillmann, visited the mills which weave this 
uncommon cloth especially for Leishman. “Briar 
Twist” is ‘a romanitic fabric. From the weather- 
fields of Scotland comes the wool from 
ich local craftsmen spin, dye, weave and finish 
cloth in unique colours and patterns. Genera- 
tions of knowledge enable Leishman tailors to 
into of eee se 
ito suits appearance . Note 
how cas t Mr. Dillmann appears i 
Suit. 
Tailored T o-Measure or Ready-For-W ear 
Leishman Clothes are 
sold at important stores from 
coast to coast 
“Wm. H. Leishman & Co. Lid., Toronto, Canada 











How the credit squeeze is level- | 


a flattening out which had ap-| 


leveling through Aug- | 


The ful] impact of the past | 
monetary policy of re-| 


the pace for the growth of the) 


Impact Of Monetary Policy 
Restraint Now Being Felt 


CONDITION OF CHARTERED BANKS IN CANADA 


ASSETS 
(In Thousands ef Dellars) 
men - Avatiable Liquid Assets 


Canadian coin 


d 

Bk. of Can, notes & deposits 

| Foreign currency 

Dep. other bks. in Can. curr. 

| Foreign banks 280,258 
ues, oth. items in transit ney t 

41.918 


Provincial 
Municipal secs. 
| Other secs, 
’ Secs. other than Canadian .. 
Mortgages 
Can. call & short loans 
Call & short loans abroad .. 
Provincial loans 
Municipal loans 
| Current loans 
| Loans abroad ... 
Noncurrent loans 
Premises ....... oe 
Loans to corporations 
Letters of credit 
St Sn ib on gnc onué damedeé 


June 
1956 Change 
17, +2, 158 





Total assets 12,877,975 


12,944,437 





12,108,782 


LIABILITIES 


Canadian currency: 

Dep. by Dom, Govt, 

Dep. by Prov. Govt, 

Dep. by other bks. Secece 
Foreign currency 

Dep. by other ‘banks 
Personal Savings ......«ee. 
Notice deposits 
Demand deposits 
Oth, deposits in for. curr. .. 
Advances fr. Bk, of Canada 
Letters of credit 
Other liabilities 
Capital paid-up 
Rest accounts .. coece 
Undivided profits 


278,779 
143,388 
114,835 


5,881,283 


—134, 186 
— 28 368 
— 3,084 


173,611 
193,761 
139,700 


76,786 


412,965 
171,756 
117,919 
177,403 -+-4,940 
4-42,022 
+-12,972 
—43,392 
+ 74,497 


459,437 
3,816,515 


179,218 
23,874 
180,893 
361,956 
9,013 








Total liabilities 


12,108,782 





Mortgages rose $18.7 million in 
the month, about the same in- 
crease that ‘has been marked up 
each month since the beginning 
of this year though orfly about 
half as large as monthly addi- 
tions made a year earlier, Non- 
Canadian security holdings rose 
by $41 million, call and short 
loans by almost $18 million. 


These substantial changes on 
the asset side of the banks’ ledger 
took place within the limits of a 
fairly steady asset total, In fact, 
by the end of July, compared to 
the end of June, the total] was 
$66.4 million lower. 


With little change in assets, 
liabilities also had to show little 
change. Deposits by the Canadian 
Government in the _ chartered 
banks declined by $134.2 million, 
July is usually a time of govern- 
ment outgo, say bankers. Reve- 


nues, they point out, are com- 
paratively low at midsummer but 
expenditures continue steadily, 
perhaps running even a little 
higher than usual this year. 

Personal savings rose by $42 
million during the month, an in- 
crease defined as “substantial and 
expected as part of the usual 
build-up before spending on 
government savings bonds in late 
October and in November.” 

By month end, demand deposits 
were running $43.4 million lower 
than at the end of June. Since 
such deposits are essentially a re- 
flection of assets — and assets did 
not increase — this ig an expected 
result of tight money policy, it 
is pointed out. 

The accompanying table shows 
the condition of the chartered 
banks at the end of July 1956 
with changes from a month 
earlier and a year earlier. 
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MANAGED INVESTMENT 





MaeNab Concentrates On 
Quality Stock Investment 





for dividends and earnings. 


MacNab’s Manager Says: 


As at August 15 your account 
had reached a new high valua- 
tion of $39,669, being a capital 
gain of 297% of the original 
amount of $10,000 handed to me 
for investment some 11 years 
ago. 

I stress this cecilia it is be- 
coming more difficult to antici- 
pate any further capital gain in 
your account due to the rela- 
tively high stock market and 
the unsettled international situ- 
ation, particularly with refer- 
ence to the Suez Canal, the fact 
that this is a presidential elec- 
tion year in the U. S.. and, 
furthermore, due to the fact that 
both the U. S. Federal Reserve 
Bank and the Bank of Canada 
are doing everything they can 
to stop what they consider is a 
run-away inflation. Whether or 
not the deflationary forces 
which have been set in motion 
by the money-managers can be 
arrested before a deflationary 
spiral sets in remains te be 
seen. 


An encouraging factor is that 
the earnings of large corpora- 
tions continue to equal or ex- 
ceed those of 1955 for the first 
half of the year, with some im- 
portant exceptions, such as 
lumber, textiles, chemicals, and 
a few others. In the meantime, 
I have been concentrating your 
securities in growth stocks 
which appear to be reasonably 
valued and which pay some sort 
of a yield. You will note that 
the average yield in your ac- 
count is only 3.76%. 

I anticipate some sort of re- 
action after the November elec- 
tion in the U. S. which is bound 
to influence our Canadian mar- 
ket. According to the best in- 
formation I can get from per- 
sonal talks with those in a 
position to express an opinion, 
there should not be too ye 
of a reaction one way 
another if President Siecateedies 
is re-elected, but it is impossible 
to forecast what will happen: if 
there ‘is a Democratic victory, 














MacNab’s manager is concentrating on investment in reasonably 
priced quality stocks. He feels his client need have no fear about 
the future, despite the relatively high stock market and international 
problems, as his funds are invested in companies with a good record 


other than the fact that there 
might be a sharp reaction in the 
market. 

In the meantime, you are 
holding good securities of com- 
panies which have had a long 
record of dividends and earnings 
and, if quality counts, you need 
have no fears about the future, 
if you are prepared to hold for 





St. Lawrence landscape pius 
every shipboard ann 
aboard White 
Europe. First oa 
$230; Tourist from $157 
according to ship and 
season. 


SATLINGS: 
From MONTREAL te LIVERPOOL 


Empress of Britain 
Empress of France 
Empress of Scotiand 
Empress of Britain 
Empress ef France 
Empress of Scotiand 
Empress of Gritcin 
Empress of France 
Empress ef Scotland 
Empress of Britein 
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Knowing when to do which 


We believe that a good agency should have 
the ability and courage to do the unusual, 
And equally the ability and courage to de 
the obvious. 

Above all, it should have the seasoned 
judgment to know when to do which. 


Other people insist that advertising should 
always be “‘conventional.”’ 


They feel that a straightforward story, 
presented with tried and tested advertising 
techniques, will generate the best resuite. 
And they’re often right, too. 


Some people insist that advertising, to 
be good, must always be “different.” 

They feel that the arresting picture, the 
strange headline, the startling layout will 
capture more attention from more people. 
And they’re often right. | 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, LTD. Advertising + Toronte « Montreal + London, Eng 
New York + Chicago «+ Detroit + San Francisco + Los Angeles « Hollywood + Mexico City 








Safety Deposit Box Vault - King & Yonge Sts., Toronte 


WE’RE SAVING A GIFT BOOK FOR YOU! 


As our celebration draws to a close, we would like to 
remind you of the free book we have waiting for you at 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank. This book is a special gift 
marking our 100 years of banking service. We know you 
will find it interesting . . . and will want to have a personal 
copy as a permanent souvenir. So drop in to The 
Toronto-Dominion Bank nearest you aad pick up 

your free copy soon. 


Capt. Webb attempts to swim the Niagara Whirlpool... 


Imagine a man braving the fury of the swirling Niagara 
Whirlpool .. . or the wife of a Prime Minister riding 
through the Rockies on the cowcatcher of a train. These 
are but two of the interesting stories you'll find in 
“Selections from Canadian Yesterdays’. You can pick up 
your free copy of this fascinating book at any branch 
of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
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SYLVESTER J, MUNDEY 


The appointment of Sylvester J. Mundey 
@s an Advertising Representative in the 
Montreal office is announced by A. J. 
Conduit, Advertising Director of “The 
Reader's Digest Association (Canada) 
limited. Mr. Mundey hes been con- 
nected with the automobile industry for 
Many yeors, and was previously Sales 
Manager of Doyle Motors Lid. in Verdun, 
Quebec. He is well known in Montreel, 
end hes been a member of the Adver- 
fising and Soles Executives Club of Mont- 
feal since 1952. 
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Get Engineers The Co-operative Way 


Industry Will Work With Education In This College Plan 


G. Needles, president, 


We are living in an exciting 


An educational experiment which may help 
relieve future shortage of engineers and tech- 
nicians will be inaugurated soon at Waterloo 


College, Ont. 


Offered are alternate 13-week periods of 
college and industry, leading to an engineering 
degree after six years from Grade 12, or a 
technical diploma after three. 

Here's a digest of the announcement by Ira 


B. F. Goodrich Canada 


Lid. and chairman of the governors of Water- 
loo College Associate Faculties : 


By IRA G, NEEDLES 


age of technology with unlimited 


opportunity for 
Within our lifetime, tremendous 


advancement. 


strides have been taken in the 
fields of applied science. 
The greatest product which we 





SELL them...then DIRECT them! 





" Alady, hearing a radio commercial for a new girdle, 
decided to buy one. She went to a Corset Shop and asked for it. 





‘ 


Unfortunately, they didn’t have that brand but 
they sold her one “just as good”. 


MORAL: Don’t let your commercials sell 
- semeone else’s goods. Tell your custom- 
ers “Where to Buy” by referring them 


to your VELLOW PREES Trade 
heading. - 


Centect the 
DIRECTORY SALES 
DEPARTMENT 
Terente — EM. 6-7393 
Montreal — HU. 68-2311 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


will realize from our electronic 
era is a better educated race. This 
applies in all fields — not just the 
field of science. The days of 
apprenticeshfp training are being 
forced to give way before the 
merits and advantages of our 
specialized programs of educa- 
tion. 

Today, of all the young people 
in Canada who are eligible for 
university, only 742% are taking 
advantage of their opportunities. 
This is double the percentage 
| that it was 10 years ago. College 
administrators estimate that in 
another 10 years, there will be 
again twice as many asking ad- 
mittance to our universities. 

We are facing two major prob- 
€ 


© To provide the university 
buildings, equipment and instruc- 
tors needed to supply the normal 
increased demand for higher 
education. 

® To direct into the technical 
field more of our young people 
who have the ability to procure 
and make use of a technical edu- 
c..tion. 

The answer to the first of these 
is money to make possible the 
needed buildings, equipment, and 
instructors, Money in increasing 
amounts from governments, in- 
dustry and individuals must be 
forthcoming. 

But this expansion of our uni- 








versities does not provide the 
complete solution to the vital 
education problem, especially in 
the field of technology. The 
primary purpose of our institu- 
tions of higher learning has al- 
ways been to produce scholars. 
Pluggers Needed 

But we need more than the 
gold and silver medallists, We 
need the pluggers. We need to 
make it possible for these young 
people to procure a higher edu- 
cation. 

Let me turn your thinking in 
another direction. 

—Changes in the industrial 
life of our country are changing 
the ultimate goa] of our profes- 
sionally trained people. They are 
no longer confining themselves 
strictly te the technica] fields for 
which they have trained. 


—Engineers are becoming sales 
managers, plant managers, gen- 
eral managers and presidents. 
They are entering fields where 
they require a broader education 
than has been provided for them 
by our universities. 


—Science graduates require 
an education in the humanities 
as well. The technical man must 
be able to report on his work 
and to understand reports in lay- 
man’s language. 

The Board of Governors of 
Waterloo College Associate Fa- 
culties was originally planned 
and organized to ‘make possible 
an expansion of the arts, science 
and business courses now being 
offered by the college. 


We felt it desirable to explore | 


other fields of opportunity in 


addition to the proposed expan- |: 


sion of the courses now being 
offered. This led us to develop 


‘and propose a new type of higher 


education to be offered by this 
college. We have named it a “Co- 
operative Plan of Education for 
Engineers and Technicians.” 


Warmly Welcomed 
This plan has been widely 
checked with the top manage- 
ment of many of our large com- 
panies using engineers and tech- 
nicians, Their interest in it has 





From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG—A mid-September 
report of the department of agri- 
culture estimates $40 million dam- 
age to Manitoba’s 1956 crop. 


Half of it is loss from hail. The 





remaining $20 million is because 
of five weeks of wet and cloudy 
weather which made harvest work 
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Pile driving 
in 
Holland 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


raising 20,000 gallons per minute. As in India 
and Holland, so in almost every part of the 
world, wherever compressed air is working 
hardest, Atlas Copco compressed air equipment 
is on the job. Atlas Copco equipment covers 
every conceivable application of compressed air. 
Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manu- 
factured or sold and serviced in 50 countries 
throughout the world by THE ATLAS 
COPCO GROUP. 


Canada te Atlas Copco Canada Lid. with branches in 


Hail Slashes Grain Crop, 
All Damage at $40 Million 


impossible in many parts of the 


‘province. 


Given four or five weeks’ favor- 
able weather the estimate says 
gross field crop returns could still 
be well ahead of the $140 million 
of 1955. 
In’ hail losses it has been the 
most disastrous year in history of 
Manitoba agriculture. Most of the 
damage was caused by a violent 
storm on Aug. 16 which hit an 
area which for several years had 
been practically hail free. Start- 
ing near Elkhorn in the west and 
accompanied by a 70-mile-an-hour 
wind, it swept southeast 145 miles 
to Snowflake cutting a swath of 
destruction averaging 12 miles in 
width, and at one point spread- 
ing to 18 miles. 

Crop loss on 1,970 farms in 17 
municipalities was practically 
100%. 


Heavy rain which followed 


-llodged large areas of standing 


crop along fringes of the hail 
storm. The total estimated dam- 
age is $18 million. 

An additional $2 million loss is 
estimated in other pockets hit 
by other hail storms, one of ex- 
ceptional severity on Sept. 12 in 
the High Bluff area between Port- 
age la Prairie and Winnipeg. 

Hail insurance coverage varied 
from 10% to 80%, the average 
about 20%. With minor excep- 
tions not more than $10 an acre 
was carried, most of it on wheat 
seedings and not on the complete 
crop acreage. 

Some 10% of the whole crop 
has been ruined by hail. A sur- 
vey in the area of the August 
16 storm showed losses of prac- 
tically 100% on 210,000 acres of 
wheat, 150,000 acres of oats, 
153,000 acres of barley and 92,000 


Even allowing for these losses 
there might have been a near 
record crop had it been possible 
to take it off in good condition. 
Seeding was about 10 days later 
than usual. Cutting had just 
started when the weather broke. 

From mid-August on it has 
been a disastrous season, a repeat 
of 1951, and one of the worst 
since 1900. 

In the southwest of the province 








been spontaneous, 
and sincere. 

We propose to admit students 
who have successfully completed 
their Grade 12 (Grade 13 is the 
usual last year of secondary 
school) in either vocational or 
high schools. For the next two 
years the student is given a 
course that includes the equiva- 
lent of the Grade 13 subjects re- 
quired for university admission, 
some first-year university sub- 
jects and at least 12 hours a week 
instruction and lab work in 
technica] subjects. 

At tke end of two years, stu- 
dents who qualify in their aca- 
demic subjects may then pro- 
ceed toward a four-year engin- 
eer’s degree course. Students who 
fail to qualify in academic sub- 
jects but who show definite apti- 


encouraging 


‘tude toward technical subjects 


would be encouraged to proceed 
with third-year course for tech- 
nicians, Even in the third-year 
technicians course, students 
would be given some university 
credit courses in the humanities. 
Reason For Extra Year 

This plan requires the student 
to spent six years after Grade 12 
to procure an engineer’s degree, 
rather than the usual five. There 
are several reasons for the addi- 
tional year in Waterloo’s pro- 
posed plan. 

One is that industry co-operates 
with the college in training the 
student who spends one quarter 
of a year in college and the next 
quarter training in industry, 
alternating quarterly between in- 
dustry and college for the dura- 
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FOR FIVE 
YEARS 





A Guaranteed 
snort men /7VEStment 


Endorsed by investors for more than fifty years 


For complete detasls write or telephone 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


o 


MONTREAL * TORONTO * OTTAWA * WINDSOR * WINNIPEG 
REGINA * SASKATOON * CALGARY * EDMONTON * VANCOUVER 


Guaranteed Investment Certificates of the 
Toronto General Trusts are issued at par in 
amounts from $100 upwards to run for five 
years and pay 4%. 

Interest is paid half-yearly by cheque. 
Repayment of principal on maturity and pay- 
ment of interest are fully guaranteed by the 


Corporation. Certificates are a legal investment 
for trustees. 


Corporation 
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tion of the course. 
Here are others: 

—The student will procure 
more of the humanities than are 
usually offered. 

—The transition to the heavy 
doad of maths and science sub- 
jects will be more gradual. 

—If the student ig unable to 
meet the high standards of the 
applied science course he has} 
two alternatives: he may qualify 





for an arts course or he may 
complete a technical course and 
at the same time still have some 
credits toward a university de- 
gree. 

A full 12-month operation of 
the college facilities will be one 
distinct advantage for the college 
adopting this program, It will 


(ment. A much greater yearly 
ingome will permit the readjust- 
ment of compensation for faculty 
members which would be more 
in line with salaries of industry. 

A full intensive study will be 
made of the plan before it is 
adopted although the vast amount 
of research that has been built 
allow the college to educate into the formulation of the idea 
double the number of students indicated that the Waterloo Plan 
with the same space and equip- will be highly acceptable. 
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FASTER 
FARITFIE fF? 
HLIGHE fF? 


The development of guided missiles of every 
type is becoming one of the most competitive 
areas in our world today . . . for supremacy in 
this field can well determine peace for many 
years. The race is now for greater speed, higher 


altitude, longer range, more sensitive control. 


The strength of Western defence lies to a great 
extent in the development for the Armed Forces 
of these new weapons systems suited to the 
supersonic age. The once deadly cannon, 
machine gun and rocket are being superseded 
by complex weapons of great ingenuity. 


Canadair has long had a prominent role in 
Canada’s guided missile program, applying the 
knowledge acquired in years of experience in 
advanced aircraft systems engineering. . . and 
Canadair’s research, epgineering and manufac- 
turing resources are constantly making further 
important contributions to: projects in this field. 
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LIMITED, MONTREAL 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 
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L. t. BELL 5. C. STEPHENS 


Mr. Ralph D. Baker, General Manager of James Richardson & Sons, Investment 
Dealers, announces the appointment of Mr. Lawrence L. Bell as General Supervisor 
of the firm's Bond Department (All Canada), and of Mr. Sydney C. Stephens as 
Assistant Supervisor, Bond Department (Western). ; 
Mr. Bell has for several yeors been located in Toronto as Manager of the Jamés 
Richardson & Sons Bond Department for Canada. He will remain in that city in his 
new position which he assumes immediately. Mr. Stephens who is currently. serving as 
Manager of the Winnipeg Bond Department, will remain in Winnipeg to supervise 
the firm's Bond Department operations in Western Canada. 
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Write Us for Leica Literature 
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CHARLES AND COMPANY 
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Debentures are issued in registered form or payable to bearer fa 
amounts of $100 and upwards. 


Authorized for the investment of trust funds. 


Gall or write for Debenture folder 


CANADA PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 





Toronto, Montreal, Saint John, Halifax, Port Hope, Hamilton, Brancford, 
Woodstock, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria. 
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In the past eight years, Canadian steel 
mills have spent, are spending, some $355 


million for expansion. 


How much more would be needed to make 
the steel industry big enough to support Can- 
ada’s needs? What other factors must be 


considered? 


T. H. McEvoy, vice-president of Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corp., discussed these questions at 
the conference last week of the Provincial 
Governments’ Trade & Industry Council. Here 
is a digest of his speech: ! 


By T. H. McEVOY 
Vice-President, Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corp. 


Canada’s total steel produc- 
tive capacity, in terms of ingots, 
amounts to approximately 5 or 
5% million tons per year at 
present. As imports are running 
something in excess of a million 
tons annually, there is a gap of 
that size between current pro- 
duction and apparent consump- 
tion in this country, If all we 
had to do, to bridge this gap, 
were to provide another million 
tons or so of ingots, the prob- 
lem would be comparatively un- 
complicated, but the solution 
unfortunately is not quite as 
simple as all that. 


Much of the existing demand, 
presently being met by imports, 
is for products not yet consumed 
in sufficient volume in this coun- 
try to warrant the installation 
and maintenance of facilities 
for their manufacture here. 
This is especially true when, on 
account of low tariff levels 
(there have been no changes in 
some rates since 1907) or when 
for other reasons, we are faced, 
every time there is the slightest 
recession in business, with keen 
competition at depressed prices 
from countries with low wages 
and low standards of living, or 
from countries whose costs of 
production are lower than ours 
because of the much greater 
volume which they’ enjoy 
through immensely greater pop- 
ulation at home. 

The threat of competition, to 
which I have just made refer- 
ence, is no figment of the imag- 
ination but a rather grim, actual 
and prospective reality as was 
abundantly shown only two 
years ago, in 1954, when produc- 
tion in Canada had dropped to 
approximately 61% of rated ca- 
pacity and when steel, even in 
such lowly form as reinforcing 
bars and common nails, came 
into this country at prices which 





SHOP TALK 20 YEARS AGO 


“We've switched from 
hand to spray-painting» 
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SHOP TALK TODAY 


“We've switched from 


spray to PRE-COATED METAL" 


Pre-Coated Metal Saves You Time and Money 


Times change . . . 80 do‘methods of doing a better and more 
efficient job. Progress froy spray-paint to pre-coated metal 


is an excellent example. 


@ Saves on paint and insurance 
e Cuts down on labor costs and factory space 
e@ Reduces fire hazard and cost of handling 


© Assures better pre-paint treatment, better adhesion and controlled coverage 


© Con be blanked, stomped, formed or drawn — won't crack, chip, peel or blister. 


Imterested ? 








have it pre-coated by 





Hunter Douglas Lid. 





9500 St. Lawrence Bivd., 





Montreal, Quebec. 





Phone DUpont 1-3981 
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Canadian mills could not begin 
to meet costwise. 

Coincidentally, ie, at the 
very time that Canadian pro- 
duction had fallen by approxi- 
mately 40% from capacity and 
when some of us had to seek 
business in export markets to 
keep certain of our mills in op- 
eration, a number of European 
countries and Japan, with low 
wages and low standards of liv- 
ing, actually increased their 
production by about 94% and 
undersold us in our own back- 
yard, 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
if there should be some hesita- 
tion about undertaking huge 
outlays for productive facilities, 
in advance of actual needs, 
when there is real danger that 
existing facilities may be only 
partially utilized if business 
falls off or it suits the purposes 
of the consuming public to ob- 
tain their requirements outside 
of the country, whether because 
of price or for any other reason. 


Cost of New Facilities 


What is involved in providing 
new steel-making facilities to- 
day? According to authoritative 
estimates, the necessary equip- 
ment and installation for com- 
pletely integrated production 
will cost approximately $300 or 
$350 per annual ingot ton, in a 
general way. The outlays re- 
quired for facilities to produce 
the main items now being im- 
ported from abroad would spe- 
cifically be approximately as 
follows: (Figures are actual im- 
ports for 1955). 

Bars: 
about 112,000 tons per year; a 
modern efficient mill would pro- 
duce about 200,000 tons per an- 
num and the cost complete for 
such a mill, with the necessary 
ingot capacity etc., would be 
about $60 million. This would 
be an undertaking of consider- 
able magnitude under the most 
ideal conditions. It becomes 
more of a problem when one 
considers that, as recently as 
two years ago, sufficient busi- 
ness was not obtainable in Can- 
ada to keep existing bar mills 
in operation at capacity. Now, 
while none of us would like to 
see the same situation develop 
again, there can be no positive 
assurance te the contrary, so 
this contingency must be taken 
into consideration in planning 
for the future. 

Structural shapes are current- 
ly being imported at a rate of 
approximately 280,000 tons per 
annum, It ig estimated that 
about half or more of this ton- 
nage is in wide flange sections 
which are not produced here. 

A modern mill for this class 
of material would produce ap- 
proximately 500,000 or 600,000 
tons per annum, or twice as 
much as the annual importation 
of all structural shapes com- 
bined. 

Such a mill, by itself, would 
cost about $75 million, without 
taking steel-making capacity in- 
to consideration and, if the lat- 
ter were included, the cost 
might well be around $180 mil- 
lion. 

Much as we might like to 
have it otherwise, the available 
market in this country at the 
moment simply does not war- 
rant a venture of this magni- 
tude and the project will poss- 
ibly not be economically feasible 
until we have a population of 
about 25 millions. The United 
States, for example, with a pop- 
ulation of something like 165 
millions, has only five mills roll- 
ing wide flange beams, 

Plate: Importations amount 


to approximately 132,000 tons! 


per year. An up-to-date plate 
mill would produce, say 450,000 
tons annually and would cost in 
the neighborhood of $100 mil- 
lion, from the ground up, stat- 
ing the case conservatively. 
Sheets, strip and skelp. An- 
nual importations in these lines 
run to approximately 216,000 
tons. An efficient modern in- 
stallation for their production 
would turn out from 750,000 to 
a million tons annually and 
would cost easily $300 millions, 
with all the necessary steel- 
@paking facilities for its support. 
Pipe and tubes: Imports in 
these lines are running at a rate 
of about 160,000 tons annually, 
most of which is in large sizes 
of 10 in, in diameter or over, It 
is estimated that modern pipe 
mills will cost approximately 
$60 per annual ton of product, 
depending upon the sizes and 


types involved, without any” 


steel-making facilities being tak- 
en into mg Po so that an 
installation, ar capa- 
ble of scoduchik Gaatiben pos- 
sibly 4-16-in. in diameter and 
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How Much Can We Afford 
To Meet Our Steel Needs? 


with an annual output in the 
neighborhood or 200,000 tons, 
would cost approximately $14 
million, if not more, i.e., for the 
pipe-making facilities alone 
without any steel-making capac- 
ity. 

Wire rods and wire products: 
These items are being imported 
at present to the tune of about 
60,000 tons per year. A new 
modern rod mill (all wire prod- 
ucts start with the rod) would 
be capable of producing about 
200,000 tons per annum and 
would cost, with the required 
steel-making facilities, as much 
as $60 million. Of course, the 
cost would be much less, if the 
necessary steel-making facilities 
already existed, and I should 
emphasize here that the same 
thing applies to mills for other 
products of which I have made 
mention. 


What’s Being Done 


It will be seen that many 
problems and huge expendi- 
tures are involved. This ig not 
to be interpreted as meaning 
that nothing is being done by 

Canadian steel interests te ex- 
pand production in Canada or 
to provide new facilities when 
the same are warranted. Ags a 
matter of fact, large expendi- 
tures have already been and 
are still being made in this re- 
spect, with more under active 
consideration, despite all of the 
handicaps and risks that may 
exist, 


In .substantiation of this, let 
me point out that total steel 
production in this country in- 
creased more in the 15 years 
from 1940 to 1955 than in the 
previous 40 years. It is true 


that this period took in the war |: 


years, when expansion would 
naturally be more rapid, but it 
is interesting to note that since 


the end of the war in 1945, steel | 
production has increased by at | 


least 50% in comparison with a 
population increase of roughly 
25%. 

In terms of dollars, expendi- 


tures for expansion in steel pro- | 


duction during the past eight 


years, including those under way | 


for 1956, total about $335 mil- 





lion—which is not an insignifi- | 
cant amount, even in times like | 
these when people casually re- 
fer to millions as if they were| 
little or nothing. | 


Being more specific, the pro-| 
duction of sheets, strip and) 
skelp, for example, from 1946) 
to 1953 rose from approximately | 
285,000 tons to over a million) 
tons annually. | 


In the case of pipe and tubes, | 
a new mill has gone up in Van-| 
couver; another is in the process | 
of erection at Edmonton; a big) 
plant is proceeding at Sault Ste. | 
Marie and extensive facilities | 
for large pipe are also being) 
installed at Welland. 

Facilities for producing more | 
rods and bars are now under 
way, while further develop- 


Continued on page 19 








Toronto General Trusts announces 
_ appointment of Fred R. Cooper as Succes- 
sion Duty Officer. Prior to such appoint- 
ment Mr. Cooper was a senior assessor 
at the Toronto District Office of The 
Dominion 
He has 
| succession duties and in other fields of 
taxation. 

ey 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TRUST APPOINTMENT 





FRED R. COOPER 


the 


Succession Duty Department. 
had a@ wide expétience with 
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Your CORRECT 


change, 


thanks to the National “6000” 


the only 


Only the National “6000” offers fool- 
proof control over change computation. 
It registers the amount of the purchase 
— registers the Amount tendered in pay- 
ment — and registers the correct amount 
of change! Avoids over-changing to save 

ou money. Avoids short-changing to 
save you customers. Protects you — your 
customers — and your staff. 


Find out how National can eliminate 
your change problems. We'll be glad to, 
demonstrate the National “6000” without 


obligation. Just 


contact your 


local 


National representative — he’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages under CASH REGISTERS 


— NATIONAL. 
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the Society of ladustrial 
and Cost Actountants 


of Canada 
R.LA. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND EVENING 
LECTURE COURSES 


In co-operation with the pte = en of de ena ge Cost Accoun- 


tants of each province, lect 
pte are offe red | throug 1 22 ie leading el universities 
e eu gy ne sends to the 


reparing candidates des- 
gistered Industrial 1 and Accountant (R.1LA.). 


ation 

employers wishing to encoura sage + trond of their accounting 
to qualify as Registered Industrial and Cost Accountants 

may obtain descriptive literature by Comes with your 


provincial head office of the Society or write to 


THE SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
COST ACCOUNTANTS OF CANADA 
31 Wainut Street South, Hamilton, Ontario 
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Oice there was a salesman whose sales day 
was “‘'ed to the brim. Some prospects were “‘hot”’ but 
some put up a battle. But Sam was a hustler, so “hot 
or not’’, each call had to count. 
Now Sam had a “pitch” 
“hard sell”. To make 
and “‘clinch’’ every sale, he favoured his 
prospects with a gift from Autopoint. For 
business-minded executives and 


packed with 
it remembered 


just worked like 
For clients with calls and appointments 
. “instant siction” 
desk index kept hs 
right out in front. So, take a 
. for a business 


to meet an 
Autopoint * 
firm name 
tip from Salesman Sam. . 
gif that’s remembered and continues to 
sell. . . give “‘Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
a With your nome or slogon 
imp: ted the Avtopoint pencil 
& ves wolled as @ goodwill 
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yeors. Choice of colors. 
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THE BROWN BROTHERS LIMITED 
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Terento 16, Ontario 
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Booming 


materials will help in the future expansion of 
Canada’s secondary industries, in the opinion 
of John Dickey, parliamentary assistant to 
Trade Minister C. D. Howe, speaking to the 
Provincial Governments’ Trade and Industry 
Council annual conference in Charlottetown. 


last week. 


Here is a digest of his speech: 


y JOHN DICKEY 

Looking broadly at our cur- 
rent investment program, prob- 
ably its most striking feature is 
the increasing emphasis on de- 
velopment in natural resource 
industries. 

Much of the new capacity be- 
ing created will contribute 
directly or indirectly to the pro- 
duction of goods destined to 


" move into export channels, Ad- 
mittedly, this kind of develop-. 


ment does not lessen Canada’s 
vulnerability to the exigencies 
of world markets, On the other 
hand, one need only look about 
the world today to appreciate 
the advantages in Canada’s pre- 
sent course of progress. 

Almost without exception the 
more rapidly growing countries 
of the world are finding their 
expansion severely handicapped 
by their inability to earn suffi- 
cient foreign funds or attract 
adequate capital to service their 
domestic growth. This is true 
even in the case of countries 
richly endowed with natural 
resources, 


In this regard Canada is the 
envy of the world. With growth 
in export industries comprising 
the very core of our develop- 
ment, Canada’s external finan- 
cial position remains funda- 
mentally sound. In this way 
Canada has thus far avoided 
what has proven to be a funda- 
mental obstacle to growth in 
many other parts of the world. 

Given this strong external 
financial position, the way is 
open in Canada to proceed with 
the many secondary lines of de- 
velopment which can be expec- 
ted to follow upon the basic 
expansion now under way.’ As 
the production base broadens 
and as the domestic market 
grows, there should be an ever 
expanding range of new prod- 
ucts which can be competitively 
produced in this country. This 


clude every type of fabricated 
item, for as long as Canada 
remains a trading nation there 
will be some products in which 
other countries will retain a 
cost advantage. Nevertheless the 
prospects for further advances 
are favorable indeed. 


Every Province Shares 


Another very important fea- 
ture of this year’s investment 
program is the fact that each of 
the ten provinces is sharing in 
the expansion. The extent of 
the advance does, of course, 
vary from one province to 
another. With so much of the 
increase in this year’s outlay 
taking place in resource indus- 
tries, it is to be expected that 
the strongest trends will exist in 
those provinces most richly en- 
dowed with the resources 
presently in urgent world de- 
mand. Nevertheless it appears 
that no province is without a 
certain degree of underlying 
expansionary impetus. 

Figures showing this year’s 
capital expenditure intentions 
by provinces as reported in the 
early year survey, are available 
in the report entitled “Supple- 
ment to Private and Public In- 
vestment in Canada — Outlook 
1956 — Regional Estimates.” A 
more detailed examination of 
what: these figures seem to im- 
ply in terms of development 
trends in each province is con- 
tained in a report which will be 
distributed later on to the mem- 
bers of the Conference. 

What conclusions can we‘ 
draw from all this? 

(1) The steady rise in exports 
which has been going on since 
the middle of 1954 had a great 
deal to do with the direction 





How Mueh Can 


that new capital investment is 
taking at present. Longef-run 
estimates as to the world de- 
mand for Canada’s main export 
commodities 2lso may have con- 
tributed to the new swing to- 
ward basic materials. 


(2) The strength in our ex- 
port position and in the invest- 
ment program has resulted in 
an expanding economy in which 
most branches of secondary in- 
dustry have shared. In this 
connection, one need only look 
at what the discovery of oil and 
gas has done for Western Can- 
ada. Strength in a couple of 
basic resource industries has led 
to the formation of a host of 
subsidiary servicing industries. 

Aid Secondary Industries 

There may be a lesson for us 
here. If, as I think probable, 


Boom in Natural Resources 


Aids Secondary I ndustries 


exports of raw and semi-finished 


have made progress in the past 
largely, I think, because of 
close attention to day-to-day 
operations, by carefully watch- 
ing their short-term cost and in- 
come positions, and by con- 
stantly seeking improvements in 
operating methods or in end 
products. 

If we continue to do this, I 
feel confident that in future 
decades as in the past, our 
actual advance will, in many 
lines, far surpass present day 
expectations. 
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Chartered Life Underwriters 


FAMILY INCOMES 





ESTATES PENSIONS 





FERNAND de HAERNE, C.L.U. 


Estate Analysis — Succession Duties — Business Insurance 
NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
815 University Tower Building 


MONTREAL UN. 6-8731 











MORT. L. LEVY, C.L.U. 


THE IMPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
320 BAY ST. TORONTO | EM. 8-8365 








ANNOUNCER EEE 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
APPOINTS GENERAL MANAGER 


much the same pattern of capi- ~*~ i 


tal investment occurs in 1957 as 
is presently under way, our 
efforts can usefully be devoted 


to aiding the establishments of ob 


those secondary industries which 
will supplement and service our 
material producing industries. 
Canada, because of the nature 
and extent of its resources, has 


a cost advantage over most 2% 
other countries in producing a = 
wide variety of raw and semi- 
finished materials. As our % : 
population and techniques have % 


grown, we have constantly in- 
creased our own domestic proc- 
essing activities. More and 
more of this will be done in the 
years ahead, but undue forcing 
of this trend for those industries 
in which other countries have a 
cost advantage over us may 
only lead to a lower standard of 
living for all Canadians than 
we could otherwise enjoy. 
During recent months we have 
all heard a great deal about 
the long-term expansion possi- 
bilities of the Canadian econ- 
omy. Now these forecasts re- 
garding the future are, to some 
extent, obtained from trends 
which have prevailed in the 
past. Many Canadian industries 


ARTHUR BLAIR 


Dr. R. G. Hare, President of the Ab- 
stainers'’ Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Arthur Biair 
as General Manager. Mr. Blair has spent 
over twenty years in the general insur- 
ance field. Incorporated and licensed 
to operate in the Province of Ontario with 
Head Office at Simcoe, the company 
will write auto insurance for abstainers 
only. Present plans are te issue the 
company's first policies on October Ist. 


HOWARD J. CROFTS, C.L.U. 


Business Insurance and Estate Planning 


THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
25 King Street West -- TORONTO os EMpire 6-9403 








SAMUEL LITWIN, C.L.U. 


Estate and Business Insurance Analyst 
Sun Life of Canada 


Sun Life Building MONTREAL UN. 6-6411 








MAURICE E. THOMAS, C.L.U. 


Branch Manager 


THE EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


815 WEST HASTINGS $T., VANCOUVER PAcifie 8377 
Specializing im Estate Analysis and Business Insurance 








ANDREW J. ELDER, C.L.U. 


THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
25 King St. West — TOPONTO — EMpire 6-9403 














REG. C. ELLIS, C.L.U. 


Specializing in Term Insurance Plans 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
80 Belsize Drive TORONTO 7 MA, 9800 
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range can never extend to in- We Pay For 


\Steel Needs ? 


(Continued from page 18) 
ments, both in these and other 
lines, will follow in due course. 

Great things have already 
been accomplished and more are 
in prospect with a view to mak- 
ing this country as sélf-sufficient 
as possible in the matter of steel 
supply. But, if growth in this 
respect is to be as rapid as we 
would have it and if the trend 
toward expansion is to reach its 
full momentum, there must be 
a favorable and healthy climate 
here for industrial development. 

The mere mention of this 
need brings three things imme- 
porrng to mind as.being bene- 

ci 


4. Faster interior work —A Butler is completely en- sanaliae in msg as much a 
closed before even the pe ne be up ae * | ing volume and continuity of 
conventional building. ee terior work to .| demand in the home market: 


: (2) Having a tariff policy 
Se why delay your building plans till spring? Build | Which affords adequate safe- 
now... with Butler ... and be in before winter! 


You can be in business making money on your build- 
ing investment all winter when you build a Butler. 
Butler Metal Buildings go up weeks to months faster 
than conventional construction. Here’s why: 

1. Engineering delay eliminated — Butler buildings 
are already engineered when you sign the order to 
uniform provincial and municipal codes. 


2. Components shipped from stock — Butler's broad 
selection of heights, widths, bay lengths permits i in- 


There’s still time to 
BULDA tis 
QUALITY BUILDING : 
BEFORE WINTER 


Build a Butler metal 
building, and do 
business all winter... 
be months and money 
ahead! 


fit of all parté for fast assembly —in days rather than 
weeks or months. What's more, your Butler Builder 


guards and which is sufficiently |’ 
flexible to meet the exigencies 
of the times as they may arise 
and change; 

(3) Taking effective measures 
te alleviate transportation costs 
so that goods may reach into the 
farthest corners of the land at 
reasonable prices. 





Famous Players 


Net Slips 8% 


Famous Players Canadian 
Corp., Toronto, consolidated net 
profit for the 26 weeks ended 
June 30, 1956 (unaudited) slipped 
8.2% to $1,321,106 ($1,438,793 a 
year earlier), equal to 76c (82c) 
per share, Profit includes $231,901 
($94,500) on sale of government 
bonds and capital assets. 


Improved business in key thea- 
tres and larger suburban ones re- 
flect streamlining of company’s 
operations, reduction of amuse- 
ment taxes in some provinces, 
policy changes to accommodate 
important new films and near 
saturation point of Canadian TV 
sales, says President J. J. 
Fitzgibbons. 


For over 30 years industry relied on “Bakelite” moulding materials for the characteristics to produce outstanding 
products and today this versatile plastic is still solving production problems for hundreds of manufacturers. 


RRR Se RS SS Sa NS 


Although this Butler metal bui has Pestle iain ceikdiadiilin Wis Giahh telling presente 0.firei herder 10 
ie cbr ving te habs aw: snow, high winds, sleet. It protects its contents winter and summer. 
ron ee ee 

Geocon Limited 
Montreal and Quebec City 
ate hea st 
“witeote ee ~ moeg 
ard Saskatoon 
Queen Masheth Highway at Walker's Une + P.@.. Bon 906, Burlington, Ontorte 
© OH Beeipment + Fae bepeemammet + Ov Genee Spans » 6 meet Aawectinen ¢ fermen cs ater Pema en 


Barnett, Company 
ch SASKATCHEWAN 
BUTLER manurdctonnio COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 


“Bakelite” moulding materials used for closures ore attractive, economical to produce, and 
withstand constant handling. Closures illustrated are moulded by Anchor Cap & Closure Cor- 
poration of Canada Ltd., John Dale (Canada) Limited, and for Armstrong Cork Canada Limited 
by Mack Moulding Limited. 


' “Bakelite’’ moulding materials for large applications such as drawers for furniture offer these 
features—light weight, impact strength, smooth, slides open quietly and easily, withstands 
moisture and heat, can be moulded in colors as well as simulated wood grains. 





“Bakelite’’ moulding materials for automobile distributor caps and rotors have excellent elec- 
trical properties as well as resistance to grease, heat, moisture and acids. Parts produced by 
Thermoset Plastics Limited for a large manufacturer of automotive accessories located in South- 
ern Ontario. 


"Bok elite” is @ registered trode wert 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 


Soles Office: 
Toleghone Whlnet 43119 1425 Mountein Strest, Mentroal 26 Telephone Harbour 9148 
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FiO, 000: 


invested in 


WEAF 


MUTUAL ACCUMULATING FUND 


- as of Jan.31,1950 
t eould have been 
cashed for 


$26,440 


pas of June 30, 1956 


Continuous reinvestment 
of dividends from a dl- 
versified list of Canedian 
; ”" companies has 
helped to achieve this 
interesting performance 
for Canada’s foremost 
Compound Cumulative 
Mutual Fund. 


ask your investment 
dealer for an analysie 
of this recerd. 


F. 1. & COMPANT 
(nS, 

HAL - + 481 on St. 
MEY.» Roe Bidg. 
F. J. BRENNAN & COMPANY 


i ) 
ST. JOHN - - 86 Prince William 
i Main St. 


MONTREAL « 414 St. James W. 
HAMMOND & NANTON 


T o « + 226 Bay St. 
WINNIPEG + + Main & e 


and Trade, before 
Boards 
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ORDON HOOPER LIMITED 
AGENTS aod CONSULTANTS 


In matters of Customs, Excise, Sales Tax, Tariff, 
Government Departmen 


National Revenue, Finance, Tariff Board, Trade 
& Commeres. 


100 RIVERDALE AVE. OTTAWA 1, ONT. 
Yelephone Central 6-2921 





Manufacturing plants new te 
Canada, expensions ef existing 
industry ecress the nation 


Areas, industries are invited te report thelr progress in this column. 





Aviation Take-Over 


For those who fear there is too 
much foreign control of Canadian 
industry, current news from the 
West should provide a degree of 
re-assurance. 

A recent item was that a group 
of Prairie businessmen had in- 
vaded the commercial building 
boom in Edmonton and was in- 
vesting multi-million dollar funds 
in that field—a particular target 
for foreign funds. Thig-week, the 
news is from British Columbia 
where two West Vancouverites 
have taken over an important 
company in our burgeoning avia- 
tien industry. 

The B.C, transaction involves 
B.C, Airlines Ltd.—a charter firm 
working closely with develop- 
ment of the provincial basic re- 
sources of log; mining and 
fishing. It has been bought from 
William B. Sylvester and asso- 
ciates of Victoria, B.C., by F. 
Maurice McGregor and Paul Tak. 
McGregor, now president of the 
company, has been in the aviation 
industry in Canada and abroad 
fer more than 28 yedrs ag pilot 
and executive, Tak, who is the 
new vice-president, is a Canadian 
citizen who came from the Neth- 
erlands nine years ago. 

And this is how they are plan- 
ning future development of the 
firm: “Operation will be geared 
to the development of natural re- 
sources of B.C. We are already 
planning expansion of equipment 
and facilities, and will place or- 
ders for additional aircraft.” 


B.C. Airlines presently hag a 
fleet of 24 Beaver and Cessna 
float planes operating along the 
coast and into the interior. The 
com 
Victo Nanaimo, Campbell 
River, Port Hardy, Alert Bay, and 
Aliford Bay in Queen Charlotte 
Islands. 


The company’s H@ will move 
from Victoria to Vancouver 
where a new administration 
building and passenger terminal 
adjacent to the Fraser River at 
the south side of the Internationa] 
Airport is now under construc- 
tion. 
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BLOWERS... 


A complete range of air handling apparatus fer every industrial, 
commercial, mining and processing need is available from Shel- 
dons. Write now fer complete information on the Units required 
te solve your air moving problems. 


y has bases at Vancouver, 


service western Canada. 


Montreal plant, for which a pro- 
visional formal opening date has 


fabrication of lead sheets, pipes, 
struction department. 


this country. 








Asbestos Looks Ahead 

Keeping Canada’s asbestos min- 
ing and processing industry up- 
to-date and fully competitive is 
cf major concern to the operating 
companies. 

Latest step in the fight to hold 
and expand markets is that of 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co. and 
its U.S. parent, Johns-Manville 
Corp., who have approved plans 
for the immediate enlargement of 
their new fibre mill at Asbestos, 
Que. : 

When completed last spring, the 
mill was the largest in Canada in 
terms of floor space. The exten- 
sion will add 75,000 sq. ft. of 
milling floor space as well as pro- 
vide equipment for four addition- 
al primary milling lines. 

The mil] presently has 12 pro- 
duction lines and the extra four 
will replace an older mill which 
is becoming obsolete, Increased 
production of certain grades of 
fibre plus improvements in qual- 
ity and efficiency will result, 

With an annual capacity of 
625,000 tons of asbestog fibre, the 
existing mill covers an area equal 
to three football fields. 


Shipments of asbestos from Ca- | 
nadian mines wag up over 8% in 

July last as against the previous 
month and was 3.7% ahead of 
July, 1955, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports, For the year 
to.date, shipments were down less 
than 1% and exports of asbestos 
were running about 2% behind 
the same period a year ago. 


Metals for Industry 


The growth pace of industry 
generally is probably best demon- 
strated by the efforts of suppliers 
to keep pace with demand. 


An example of this ig the race 
by Federated Metals of Canada 
Ltd, to keep abreast of markets. 
Last week, the company celebrat- 
ed the official opening of its new 
non-ferrous metals smelter and 
plant in Metropolitan ‘Boronto. 
Meantime, it is rushing comple- 
tion of a second non-ferrous met- 
al fabrication, processing and re- 
fining plant in Montreal, Offices 
and warehouse facilities have 
been established in Winnipeg to 


The Ontario plant, located in 
Searborough on an 18-acre site, 
covers. about 40,000 sq, ft. The 


been set for later this year, is on 
a 9-acre site in Lachine. 

The plants will produce and 
distribute specialized products 


like solder, grid metals, antimin- | year. 


Extras at Montreal will include 


and bends as well as a lead con- 


The new facilities will haridle 
and process practically every type 
of non-ferrous scrap available in 


Dollars In The Air 


In the face of rising labor costs, 
one of the biggest questions in 





industry now is operating effici- 
ency. Therefore, the installation 
of electronic temperature contro] 


equipment which it is claimed, 
will save thousands of dollars an- 
nually.in the operation of the 
new CNR Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
in Montreal should be of special 
interest. 

The equipment, called the su- 
pervisory data centre, collects key 
operating data of an air condi- 
tioning system in a central loca- 
tion and supervises the system’s 
operation by remote control. It is 
designed to reduce the cost of op- 
erating an air conditioning system 
and to improve performance, 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
later Co., whose temperature 
sensing devices are incorporated 
in the installation, state that it 
allows the consolidation of 200 
check points in the hotel into one 
location. An operator at a single 
control panel can check and ad- 
just temperatures in different 
parts of the hotel by remote con- 
trol, By moving a kriob, he can 
maintain temperatures at com- 
fortable levels as banquet halls 
and other public rooms become 
crowded. 

The Queen Elizabeth will be 
the first hotel in the world to 
install this particular equipment. 


Lower List Prices? 


Another example of how effi- 
ciency is the keyword in industry 
comes from Canadian Admiral 
Corp. which has its headquarters 
in Port Credit, Ont, 

The firm hag formed a range 
production division, marking an 
important development in the 
growth of Canadian Admiral and 
in its efforts to expand markets. 
Production of Admiral ranges is 
expected to bring these two re- 
sults: 

—Produce savings that can be 

passed on to dealers and con- 

sumerg through lower list 
prices. 

—Make individual models 

available sooner after introduc- 

tion to keep pace with increas- 
ing demand, 

Manager of the new division is 
former field engineer William E. 
McLean, who joined the company 
three years ago and had previous- 
ly been with Rogers Majestic 
Corp., Ontario Hydro and Addi- 
son Industries, 


To Speed Preduction 


About one and a third acres of 
floor space will be provided by 
the new single-story plant of 
Spear & Jackson Ltd. which is 

to be completed in Bur- 
naby, B.C., before the é@fid of this 


Spear & Jackson, manufactur- 
ers of saws for the lumber and 
pulp and paper industries, have a 
plant on Granville Island at pres- 
er:t, Erection of steel on the new 
plant is scheduled for early Sep- 
tember, structural work will be 
completed in November, and. ma- 
chinery from the Granville Island 
location moved in immediately 
after. 


The company has acquired a 
six-acre tract for future expan- 
sion. 

Plans for the new plant include 
continuous production flow lines 
te speed up production and in- 
crease capacity, 





They’ ll Roll Out The Welcome 


Mat For Canadian Businessmen 


Some 80 British firms have in- | 


their plants, the British Trade |. 


Centre reports. The arrangement 

was made through the Dollar 
Sterling Trade Council. 

The firms which manufacture 

. wide range of products, con- 

& — cross-section of 


Carlisle; Huntley & Palmers 
Ltd., Reading; Peek Frean & Co.,| ham. 
London. 





tockport; 

Glenfield & Kennedy Ltd. (hydraul- 

ic), Kilmarnock; Holman Bros. Ltd., 
(mining), Camborne, Cornwall. 

Foodstuffs, Corifectionery. J. Ly- 

ons & Co., London; Cadbury Bros. 

_ Bournville 


fisone Lid, 
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Is Your Out-of-Tewn Insurance d Shot in the Dark? 


‘You can easily miss the mark on branch plant and office 
coverage if on-the-spot risk analysis, race and safety engi- 
neering and claims are not handled by insurance men who 
know the local situation best. Through the Insurance 
Service Asseciation of America you get localized, expe 
service throughout the world, while dealing with one 
insurance fem im your own city. Consult the list below for 
the member im or nearest your city. Call him for farther 
informatioa on thes waique service. 
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Brecative Offices: 323 W. Sinth St., Los Angeles 





‘WINNIPEG, 349 Elgin Ave. 


EAGMIA, 2206 UeTavich Street 





NMoberN BUILDINGS FROM COAST TO COAST 
CLEANED THE MopeERN WAVY... 


FOLLOW THE TREND. 


TRY CANADA'S FIRST COAST TO COAST 
MODERN CLEANING SERVICE 
ENJOY MODERN MAINTENANCE AT MODERATE COST 


Labour saving power equipment and only approved materials used. Trained 
staff, fully bonded and strictly supervised. Our service will eliminate worries 
over SUPPLIES, SALARIES, STAFF and ADMINISTRATION. 


Phone for your free 
Survey and Estimate 
OTTAWA, 88 Metcalfe St. CE-6-7341 
MONTREAL, 5640 rue Franchére VI-6646 
TORONTO, 1071 Millwood Ave. HU-84291 
93-7615 
60-2446 
4-3998 


S ae 


: 


ae ee an affiliate of DUSTBANE.. 


Canada’s oldest tvtry surly company 


LA. 3-3622 
VANCOUVER, 722 Cambie S%. MA-9367 





|Exports Again 
Increasing 








: clouding the outlook for Canadian 
WORKING CAPITAL — TORONTO = || Sout millers, industry sources 
quate Re as a 4 — 3 epee aye oe ca ar i Cention een 
space, suppor require overseas sales o whea 
additional capital. Active participation state particulars. flour fell to the lowest point since 
Box 967, The Financial Post, Toronto 1939-40, and there are few signs 
. of improvement. 














Hardest hit have been sales to 
[MEXICO —7| CPLA ADVENTEING | Oe occa os tn 
RATES tive. Canada supplied less than 

BUYING — SELLING $8.40 per col inch per insertion 10% of last year’s British wheat 


| (60 cents per agate line, 14 lines con- | four consumption, and British 
MANUFACTURING — INVESTING |) stitute one inch) Closing date —/| purchases from Canadian millers 


Whatever your needs are, let || GOPY,must be in Toronto Office by| are expected to be even lower in 


| our on-the-spot service be your || inthis section saree © acumen the current crop year which be- 


y to profits in this coun- gan Aug. 1. Both U. S, and local 
feitine ee Varney per British competition are cutting 
Inquiries invited HARDWOOD PALLETS || into Canadian business, 

Demand remains firm in the 
VICTOR M. SUAREZ Dependable deliveries || pnijippines, South America and 
P.O. Bex 2104, Mexice 1, D. F. ELMWOOD MANUFACTURING other overseas markets which fa- 
MEXICO. » LTD. vor high-protein, hard-spring 
flour. Prices. for wheat flour in 




















these markets, as in Canada, are 














FOR SALE teat 
‘WOOD WORKING COMPANY Sa ane a a 


Toronto area, 25 employees, modern one storey plant, company 
manufactures wood products for the building industry and 
- noiger ne oe kilns. mg of company reason  gdilnane, necting, taammnes 
or sale. Net worth exceeds - Owners will consider HODOK 

every sincere all cash or cash and time payment offer to pur- Oe Yooge St. MA 9955 mA Itt 
chase. For further information call Mr. Caspary, CL. 9-6865, 
Draper Real Estate Co, Ltd., 1435 Lakeshore Rd., Toronto 
“14”, Ontario, Corporation Business Brokers. 




















BUSINESS FOR SALE 











Well established specialty adver- 
concern located in 


PRACTICE WANTED ne eee 
day 


Firm of Montreal Chartered Accountants with clients in To- 
ronto and vicinity wish to establish a branch office in Toronto 


by purchase or amalgamation. Inquiries invited. Audited Passer | fnew y ne: 


BOX 971, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO — able to bona fide parties, 
Sox 974, The Financial Post, Teronte. 














_ CAPITAL AVAILABLE FOR 
RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT | ——naan 


Established Builders or Land Developers who are Peat Clan Auilviss Thien aakenale 


seeking additional capital for expansion pro- tion and sign counts as one word. If a 
ae: ‘ 4 box number is desired the words, Box 

grammes are invited to reply to this advertise- 100 The Financia) Post, Toronto, count 
as six words. When replies are mailed to 

ment. advertiser, 15 cents extra is charged. 
Closing date—Copy must be in Toronto 


. > . 7 . * . ffice 
Write, in the first instance, giving details of busi- sisting ~ Prircrs plies rranid =" 


ness, houses under construction, potential mar- 
ket, and additional capital required. POSITIONS WANTED 








BUSINESSMAN, aged 43, formerly in the 


Only Principals should reply. All enquiries will in agencies or other business that 

be treated in the utmost confidence small, Permanent office in town and has 
' private financial means, Box 967, The 

Financial Post, Toronto. 
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Box No. 931, The Financial Post, Toronto Mining Engineer 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER, age 31, 7 
years’ experience in mine outs and 
surveying, interested in opportuni- 
ties both in mining and in other fields 





such as municipal, housing, sales, avail- 








able one month's notice, Box 954, The 
Financial Post, Toronto. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR PARTICIPATION 


In capital investment and management of recently ATTRACTIVE RANCH with’ stock for 


. ° ° l . 
expanded Gnd modernized plant, in the Province of olts Tein Manslatoe, “kite coves deeded 
. , 160 lease, Electricity, in ter; good 
Quebec, producing heavy, durable consumer hunting and fishing nearby. For further 
i A r Se write to Hidden Valley Ranch, 
goods. Established sales organization, tremendous leigh Mount, B.C. 


growth potential. About $500,000.00 required. WILL INVEST $15,000 in progressive 

: business that can use my extensive build- 
ing experience—3,000 homes and general 
BOX 989, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO — Box 988, The Financial Post, 


Business Opportunities 

















BUSINESS FOR SALE 








OLD EST. FAM. COMP. manuf. servic. 
distrib. woodwork. and Metal mach. and 
supplies, also ee division. Canada 


a ings, records, 
y 9 expanding field, Bo 
WN fe ° | 
ny A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY EXISTS for 
a company manufacturing precision tools 





2 to take over complete manufacturing and 

AVAI marketing rights of a combined adjustable 
LABLE TO YOU floating reamer and micro-boring bar 

Patent applied for. Protot and work- 

awit ling. Sune Selow. sales 

ow 

Nationally prominent engineering firm has experienced and thoroughly equipment. Box 971, The Financial Post, 

qualified PROJECT ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS READY FOR AS- Toronto, 

SIGNMENT TO YOUR PROGRAM to produce tmmediate results. Our a 

men work either IN YOUR OFFICE OR OURS. ny may QUALITY LINES—Province 

Hundreds of satisfied clients have used our services to INCREASE ENGI- to 

NEERING CAPACITY at a minimum cost. Many of our men have ad- representation to suitable lines. Replies 

vanced degrees and years of specialized experience. treated confidentially. Gox 6, The 


Financia] Post, Toronto. 
OUR REPUTATION AND EXPERIENCE is your assurance of successful 


etsulty ‘Uereugh promot ettention POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
FISCHER and ASSOCIATES,. INC. BUSINESS CONSULTING FIRM 


REQUIRES SERVICES two 
$209 EUCLID AVE. CP a pce | ge Pie nage elgg Kim gymnew me 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO H. F. FISCHER 




















BANKING OR FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE? 


Large, Expanding Brokerage House Requires 
CUSTOMERS’ MEN 
| in Calgary and Edmonton 


Men who qualify will have an excellent opportunity for top financial returns and 
future advancement. They will be selling stocks, bonds and investment funds to 
"private and institutional customers. . 
Banking or financial experience preferred, but not essential. Oil or Mining 
experience also an advantage. | 
This firm maintains @ private wire service, and is o member of all leading Canadian 
|. “Write te Box 983, The Financial Post, Toronto 
Enclose outline of previous experience and qualifications. 
- REPLIES STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


Flour Millers Fear Drop In 


This Year 


} expected to remain firm during 
the current crop year. 

Growing consumer acceptance 
of “ready mix” baking 


wheat flour, out of total produc- 
tion of 40,158,888 cwt. In 1954-55, 
exports were 17,692,945 cwt., pro- 
duction 40,606,599. 

Canadian mills took 91,794,533 
bu, of wheat to be milled in the 
1955-56 crop year, down from 
92,406,768 bu, the previous year. 
This was the smallest total since 
1949-50, 

Here is a summary of Canadian 
wheat flour production and ex- 
ports: 

Wheat 


for flour uced exported 
Crop year (000 bu.) (000 ewt.) (000 cwt.) 
1 13,331 
9,730 
20,166 
28, 
24,357 
22 258 
24.609 
20,143 


17,693 
16,899 


Polymer Plans 
To Remove 
Allocations 


Unless some unforeseen devel- 
opment arises over next couple 
of weeks, Polymer Corp., Can- 
ada’s Crown-owned synthetic 





its allocation system of marketing 
rubber for the last quarter of 
1956. 

Polymer continues to operate 


115,000 tons this year, a 10% 
boost over 1955, which was itself 
a record year. A big factor in 
the future domestic marketing 
outlook will be the public accept- 
ance of the new 1957 auto models 
now starting to come off the as- 
sembly lines, Auto demand has 
remained at near peak levels this 
year in Canada despite a decline 
in U. S, - The auto tire has been 
one of the most buoyant outlets 
for synthetic rubber in the last 
few years. 

The Financial Post is informed 
that company’s export demand 
continues to hold at high levels, 
with ov.tlook for a continuation 
of this trend into 1957. 

Currently Polymer shipments 
are going 60% to export markets, 
40% to domestic customers. Al- 
though company Officials are fully 
prepared for sharply stepped up 
competition in its overseas mar- 
kets from U. S, companies, they 


position. 

Polymer officials have decided 
to get back into the high solids 
latex market and see a potential 
500,000-lb.-a-year market in Can- 


specialty latex product is the 
manufacture of automobile seats. 
This has been a fast-growing 
market in recent years. 
Polymer has been licensed by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. to use a 
new process which manufactures 
an improved, high-solids-content 


methods. 
New $15 Million Plan 


continue to carry on negotiations 
towards establishment of a buta- 
diene plant in Western Canada. 
Big factor in fina] decision to go 
ahead with the $15 million plant 
is ability to conclude satisfactory 


from their “wet” gas fields. 

Plans are to process the butanes 
into butadiene — an all-important 
raw material in the synthetic 
rubber process—and transport 
this by rail to the Sarnia Works 
where it would be procesSed into 
synthetic rubber. 


How To Start, 
Run Business 





=!/Ts New Course 


A new research-program into 


_ the basic problems of creating and 


administering a business will be 
started this fall by the School of 





Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, 


Ont. 


| Prof. J. C’ Taylor, CA, will be, 
relieved of teaching duties to de- 


vote full time to the problem of 


capital expenditures and depre-. 
| ciations. | 
Other research projects under 


1y at the school include: 
—Canadian corporation financ- 


ing 1946-53: a study of the extent. 


to which large Canadian com- 

panies relied on funds from cur- 
rent operations and other sources 
to meet operating and expansion 

_ demands. 

_ —The 25 largest Canadian com- 

panies 1946-56: a statistical sum- 
mary of increases in size and 
changes in position which have 


occurreu in the 25 com~anies dur- | 


ing the postwar period. 
—Why U. S. companies outsell 


Canadian: a summary of views) 
expressed by members of the 


school’s annual Executive Opinion 
Poll on the usefulness of organi- 
| zation charts in their companies. 


—Consensus of optimism: a 


summary of results of 1956 pre- 
dictions obtained throtigh the 
Executive Opinion Poll. 
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( C This is Canada’s national meeting place 
iy R * R or executives wWno have positions TO otter, 
and for those who have ability to offer 








MACHINE ACCOUNTANT SENIOR EXECUTIVE 


AVAILABLE 


A thoroughly qualified and ex- 
a executive with a sound 
ackground in sales, advertising, 
and management seeks a chal- 
i Poe oc lengin Rp me with a small 
aspects .B.M. systems. or medium sized company. 

a coe Ce ace DOUGLAS W. JONES 


40 BRAESIDE ROAD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, MA, 5321 
7 ; 














RAE 


INVESTMENT WANTED 


Active business executive will invest up. to Fifty Thousand in 
worth while, well managed enterprise. Preferably inactive but 
could be persuaded to assume some direct responsibility. 

Please give important particulars in first letter in strict confidence. 


Box 981, The Financial Post, Toronte 
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Political Economist 
University graduate in Metallurgi- 
cal ring, Canadi 


eering, an born. OPENING WITH NON- 
materials, processing, and direc PARTISAN NATIONAL 
a See Se ORGANIZATION: working 
managerial position in manufac- with public officials and com- 
"i dak a ee ‘ munity groups; serving as 

: 1 re, ae. municipal consultants; analys- 








ing and reporting on diversified 





range of governmental prob- 











lems. 


ADVERTISING QUALIFICATIONS: university 
REPRESENTATIVE training, research experience, 


pleasing personality. 


For new high class profes- STARTING SALARY: from 
sional publication. Drawing $5,000 to $6,000, depending on 
account and commission for qualifications. 

the right man. Write, giving 


: APPLY TO THE DIRECTOR 
full particulars, to 


Box 949, The Financial Pest, CITIZENS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Toronto OF CANADA 
32 ISABELLA STREET, TORONTO 5§ 




















SENIOR SALES ENGINEER 
Sheet Metal Working Machinery 
SALARY $8,000-$10,000 


One of our clients, a manufacturer of heavier sheet metal work- 
ing machinery and tools, requires a Senior Sales Engineer capable 
of assisting customers plan tooling. 

Basic qualifications are: 


1. Graduate Mechanical Engineer with successful sales record 
and experienced in sales promotion and advertising. 


2. Knowledge of sheet metal working tools and machinery. 
3. Age 35 to 42. 


Excellent opportunity for advancement. 


Please contact us for a confidential discussion if this opportunity 
interests you. All negotiations held in strictest confidence. All 
placement fees paid by our employer-client. 


J. B. FRASER 
EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 
CONSULTANTS LIMITED 


32! Bto0o0cR ST. EAST 
TORONTO - CANADA 


Established 1936 

















rubber producer, plans to cease | 


at virtual capacity, with output, 
expected to reach a new peak of 











AVAILABLE 


HIGH CALIBRE MAN 
Chartered Accountant with sev- 
eral years experience in public AVAILABLE SHORTLY 
practice and senior industrial for challenging executive or 
accounting, desires to relocate. sales opportunity. Top execu- 
Excellent references to ability, ||| tive producer, in organization, 
personality and experience. sales merchandising. 
Box 990, The Financial Post, Toronte Box 996, The Financial Post, Teronte 























CIVIL ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


for administrative position. 12 years experience in all phases 
of Civil Eng. including heavy construction. Eng. bookkeeping 
and accounting; also sales and promotion. Reply 


Box 998, The Financial Post, Toronto 




















GRADUATE ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


Diversified experience includes plant administration, organisation, 
layout, production control, industrial relations, method studies, 
costing, project engineering, some sales. Age: mid-forties. Seeks 
production, plant engineering or sales opening. Quebec or Ontario. 


Box 999, The Financial Post, Toronto 











STATISTICIAN WANTED 


We require the services of a fully-qualified Statis- 
tician. The man we seek must possess the necessary 
background, initiative and ingenuity to enable him to 
obtain, edit, compile, correlate and set up in graphical 
and tabular form statistical material on wage and salary 
rates, fringe benefits, earnings and profits, operating 
costs, housing and other related matters. 


Applicants must possess a good scholastic back- 
ground, preferably an M.A. in Economics or Business 
Administration. They must also have had some prac- 
tical experience in the field of statistics. Some previous 
industrial engineering, personnel or labour relations @x- 
perience is a very desirable, though not essential, quali- 
fication. 


Applications will be treated in the strictest confi- 
dence. They should give particulars of applicant’s pre- 
vious experience, academic background and salary ex- 
pected and be sent to: 

Employment Supervisor, 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
Kitimat, British Columbia 

















are counting on their 10-year . 
record in this market,-plus their | 
high standard of research, to, 
maintain their strong export 





ada. A major outlet for this | 


WANTED EXECUTIVE 
SENIOR ASSISTANT ENGINEER WISHES WIDER SCOPE 


Excellent Opportunities: ; 
Bili t and experienced engi- Science graduate. Nineteen years 








neer required for construction of widely diversified experience in 


7 - ” chemical and related industry cover- 
poral snataetens and serv , | ing technical control, methods, indus- 


- . 3 , trial relations, supervisory training, 

—— received in confi- plant layout and construction, pur- 

. chasing, production planning, ware- 

BOX NO. 984 housing, manufacturing, shipping, 

THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO maintenance, company reorganization, 

new product pricing and packaging, 

WANTED advertising, sales promotion, budget- 

ing. Age 40. Excellent health, efficient, 

SENIOR DRAUGHTSMAN mia hard worker. Good organ- 

~~ 1zer. - 

Good prospects for expérienced | | for greater responsibilities in plast 

phn, pag with knowledge of 








iW: management or preferably general 
petroleum pipelines, storage tanks management, Will be glad to discuss 


and installations. any possibilities. 
BOX NO. 984 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 





BOX 986, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 




















ANODIZING 


Young man with sales ability and some executive capacity, age 
30-40 yrs., by established company starting anodizing division — 
must have ability and desire to progress with growing concern. 
State particulars fully as to age, experience and previous earnings. 


Box 994, The Financial Post, Toronto 























latex more quickly than by other 


Meantime, company officials | 





long-term purchase deals with | 
‘| gas producers for butane supplies , 





LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ACCOUNTANT 
SALES MANAGER A Toronto manufacturing firm 


has an interesting and chal- 


‘ lenging position for a youn 
Reablched Ineraational or, ||] man fo 0 years ot nae 
opportunity to man with back- ||| Scssonsible ior final acccune 
ground in the lighting equipment ing and the preparation of al! 
field, Must have previous experi- financial statements. He 
ence in selling to industrial job- should have sound educational 
bers and substantial knowledge background in accounting and 
of lighting installations. College some experience. Starting sal- 
graduate, over 30 preferred, or ary $4,800 per annum plus all 
otherwise qualified. All replies benefits. 

confidential. Send resume stat- Telephone or write for appoi-iment te: 


ing background experience and SHARP. MILN 
salary requirement to ’ E & CO. 
Box 993, Chartered Accountants, 


80 Richmond Street West, Toronte 
The Financial Post, Toronto Telephone EM. 6-1196 


_. & 














OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


An expanding sales promotion advertising oper- 
ation needs a young man, preferably in late 
twenties. Responsibilities include supervision of 
intensive industrial direct mail program and detail 
work en merchandising programs. 


if you are currently employed as an advertising 
assistant for a large manufacturer or as advertis- 
ing manager for @ smaller industrial concern, this 
opening should interest you. You can widen your 
scope and increase your earning ability if you are 
the right man for the job. Drop us a line briefly 
outlining your qualifications to 





Box 976, The Financial Post, Toronte 





























| 

| EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
YOUNG SALES EXECUTIVE | | cistian age 30, married 344 year 
Seeks position with a future Proven ||| direct selling, 2 years merchandising. 
merchandiser in retail lumber and ||| Know import and export sales pro- 
hardware, foremost experience servic- ||| cedures, Seeking position with man- 
ing promoting home improve- ||| agerial duties or possibilities, With 
ment market. Not adverse to exploring ||| God's help I shall not fail to increase 
new fields. your sales. 


Bex 991, The Financiol Pest, Terente Box 978, The Financial Pest, Toronto 














CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT AVAILABLE 


37 years old, diversified experience, highest references. Re- 
cently employed abroad, now returned to Canada. Will be 


in Toronto from October Ist for interviews. 
Box 980, The Financial Post, Toronto or phone LEnnox 5-9019 




















PLANT ENGINEERING 


Openings for senior and junior engineers in 
the design and construction of buildings and 
building services, in Montreal. 


Please apply in writing only, including full particulars as to education 
| and experience. Your confidence will be respected. 


PLANT ENGINEERING SUPERINTENDENT 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


1247 Guy Street, Montreal, Quebec 


SALES MANAGEMENT ENGINEER 
seeks responsible executive position 


Engineering graduate, member of Professional Associations, 
young family man with 14 years in construction and build- 
ing materials field. Currently Sales Manager of large- 
volume Company operating from Central to Eastern Can- 
ada. Seeking similar position but one with more promise 
in smaller organization that offers advancement to a man 
with executive training and professional background. Write 
directly to advertiser, 


SOX 982, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 





























SALES ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITY 


A man with technical sales ability, resourceful and 
ambitious, to develop sale of large fabricated steel 
structures and mining machinery. ingineering 
background is desirable. The job offers unlimited 
opportunity to the right man who should be capable 
of developing our engineering sales force and assum- 
ing the future position of Sales Manager. 


ARDELT INDUSTRIES OF CANADA LIMITED 
KITCHENER, ONT. 


ca 











PURCHASING AGENTS 


A manufacturer of electronic equipment in the 
Montreal area requires someone to handle all phases 
of their purchasing. Applicant should be a live@vire 
and able to accomplish things in a business-like 
manner. Previous experience and full. knowledge of 
electronic components .are essential. Usual employee 
benefits include 5-day week, group insurance, etc. 
Salary open for discussion. Reply in confidence to 
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New Car Sales Boost Likely 
Result of New-Model Lure 


News from the auto world this) of 27.5%, with equipment sales up 
week bulged with hopes and 89% and parts 10% higher. The 
plans for the future: average: 42% above last year’s 

—U.%. industry planners were first half. 
looking for sales of the much- | —White Motor of Canada, an- 
changed 1957 models to be/nounced introduction of new 
second only to those of 1955.| lightweight models using alum- 
Canadian auto makers still plan| inum extensively. White has been 
on selling close to 400,000 new | another big sales gainer. 
ears this year, still more in 1957. | , 7 

—Canadian motor vehicle pro- | Scurry-Rainbow 
duction rose to 350,000 so far this 


year, about 5,000 below the same | Sets Output Record 


time a year ago. Sales were up) 
Helds More Land 


an unofficial 5% over record 1955. | 
First 1957 models came off Ford) 

.. Record production and a cash 
production lines at Oakville, Ont., | operating profit of $536,052 be-| 
| fore depletion and amortization 


last week. 
—Studebaker-Packard Corp. in is reported by Scurry-Rainbow 
Oil Ltd. for the nine months end- 


the U.S. was working on $250- 


million plans to get itself back! oq june 30, 1956. In the first nine | 
ona money-making basis, follow- | months of the previous fiscal eee we 
ing its recent alliance with Cur- | | 


ieht | year, operating profit was $451,- gO gn ta ty ag, ge ea a9 : 
news for Stndebaker Packard of DO YOU NEED COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 


for Studebaker-Packard of Ge og tag tn, ae Cian HS se 
Canada, = its knew INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
WORKING CAPITAL? 


; or The company repert comments ere sgt silt ee 
Canada, which — it's known —/ that annual rate of earnings now * ie ee cer ama ee 
has done better than the parent. 3 PRE: AER! BOUGHT AND SOLD 
If so. we can sell your Unexcelled real estate expert advice, have profitably yielded 
’ 
properties for cash 


is about $700,000 with a potential 
~——~General Motors predicted 
many millions of dollars to our patrons. 
- : nei a , #4 cone 2 ae ; *s a Es, Re ‘ ae oe Be ae ose - ad ot ° ARES ake Sa sian oe and you may 
nage wera , Ee pitas * “ : . : — . “ Pr. we te % < vs im : 2 ee . . es * im snes ms Rees: ‘ tet - bee 


Fae -“' $300,000 net profit after all 
two-tone color combinations will | 
We specialize in selling, leasing, valuating, arranging mort- 
; Lease Them Back 


charges. 
. * . i 7 
gain more popularity in the new! Scurry-Rainbow now has gross 7 
gages, property management, fire insurance and business sale 
oor transactions. 
ON FAVOURABLE TERMS 
Fer full details contact 


model year. | acreage heldings of about 3 mil- 
il ! ne . . 7 
Gell audi c whide aie da aeuowme;,;, For sound efficient and satisfactory results contact our 
office. Should your business require working capital we shall 
E. W. GLADSTONE 
REALTOR 


@ firet-half boost in vehicle sales’ tion at a high of 893,347. 
arrange a Satisfactory sale of your building and a sound lease 
Member Toronto Reo! Estate Board 


back on favorable terms. 
217 Bay St., Suite 606, Teronte 


-3mmercial. industrial buildings and sites 


leasebacks /rentats /management / business 


REAL ESTATE 


A CANADA-WIDE 


investment properties /develcpment / offices 





MARKETPLACE FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS 


exctusive homes /luxury apartments 





UNLIMITED CAPITAL 


“For buildings of any 
kind on leases. 


FACTORY SPACE AVAILABLE 


In the Town of Elmira for sale or lease 7,500 
sq. ft. in modern 10 year old building, steam 
heat, air-conditioned, will alter to meet 
requirements. 





Lowest possible interest 
rates. 


NATIONAL LEASEHOLDS 
Suite 310, 6 Adelaide St. E. 
Torento, Ont. 








BOX 2, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
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Si OE Mii in ig 
FI steel framework of an industrial plant 
is bolted together on the plant site in the first stage of a new “pre-engineered” build- 


ESTATE directory 
PE EOE TESST, SESS Se aa 


Ontaric 








FOR THE PINE@T SERVICE ad t 
iM ALL BRANCHES OF REAL ESTATE 


REAL LEY" 


ESTATE oo . 
res” BOS 
R. F. HEAL 


REAL ESTATE 
112 YONGE ST, — EMpire 3-3456 


SALES, RENTALS 
‘TORONTO — CANADA 








VALUATIONS, MORTGAGES 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 


“Experience Unsurpassed” 


F TANKOOS YARMON 


LIMITED 














for Income Producing | 


Canadian Real Estate 


Agents and lawyers’ eooperation invited 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
EM. 3-5086 
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G. R. DUNCAN & CO. imited 


Realtors « Insurers 








Gommercial, trackage and industrial sites; water front properties 
121 MAY STREET SOUTH FORT WILLIAM 











@ Commercial & Industrial 
@ land Development 


@ Residential 
@ Suburban & Farms 
HU. 1-3391 


46 EGLINTON AVE. £., TORONTO 


CONSULT INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 


347 BAY 87., TORONTO—EMpire 3-6191 


REALTORS 
a 
WILLOUGHBY 


AND SONS LIMITED 


since 1900 


Member, Society Industrial Realtors 


(U.S.A) INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


Established 1926 


Alberta 


@ Alberta’s Specialists in Commercial and Industrial Properties 


e Complete Industrial Subdivisions—Planned Property Dev : 
ment—Subdivision land—Farms—Ranchese — _— 


@ Sale and Lease-Back arranged for 
“Capitalize on Alberta’s Property Investments” 
WEBB, SMITH & NOTON LTD. 311-8th Avenue W., Calgary 


Manitoba 


Dav 


DLATER, 

















POLO PARK SHOPPING CENTRE 
“A major development” 


- 


<< 


WINNIPEG 











ng a: A COMPLETE 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 
EXDERTON 


222 PORTAGE AVENUE 
WINNIPEG 1 














Quebee 


in Seven Isiands, P.Q., it’s ... 


SEPT-ILES REALTIES LTD. 
Phone: 3144 P.O. Box: 817 


British Columbia 
BELL-IRVING 


URANCE AGENCIES LTD. 














INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
REAL ESTATE WANCOUVER, B.C. 


Service since 1894 930 WEST PENDER 5ST. 
Member Venceuver Rec! Estate Beard — Ganedien Asen. of Reel Betete Beards 











Substantial U.S. Funds | peaitors 


New Plant Makes Factories, 
Tailor-Fit or Off-the-Rack 





By CLIFFORD FOWKE 


Two “pre-engineered” factory 
buildings with steel structurals 
and aluminum walls and roofs 
began a long journey in rail cars 
through Canada last week — one 
to be erected in Edmonton to 
house a brick plant, and the other 
headed for Mahone Bay, NS., 
for a boat-building company. 


They were among the first 

major preducts to be shipped from 
a new enterprise in Ontario — 
the Butler Manufacturing Co. 
(Canada) plant at Burlington, 
alongside the Queen Elizabeth 
Highway. 
’ The plant — first manufactur- 
ing unit in Canada of the U. S.- 
based Butler Manufacturing Co.— 
started operations about four 
months ago. But in that short 
period, it has already scored an 
outstanding success, Here is the 
record of progress: 


@ Output has jumped from $28,- 
000 in value in June te nearly 
$250,000 in August, and is ex- 
pected to hit the $300,000 level 
this menth. 


ef is consuming about 400 
tons of steel monthly from Cana- 
dian mills. 

@ It is providing steady em- 
ployment for an increasing labor 
foroe,, with order books already 
well filled through a country- 
wide dealership system and with 
plans for stockpiling standard 
units during the winter. 

@ The 95,000-sq.-ft. plant which | 
is also a Butler steel building, 
is presently equipped to pro- | 
duce buildings with single spans 


Copper-Gold 
Values Obtained 
By Bateman Bay 


A 16.8-ft. ‘intersection averag- | 
ing 2.239% copper, 0.217 oz. gold 
and 0.461 oz. silver has been cut 
‘at 246.2 to 263 ft. in hole No. 53 
on the A zone of Bateman Bay 
Mining Co., officials report. 

Higher in the hole, at 38.9 ft. 
te 43 ft., a 4.1-ft. section assayed 
0.871% copper, 0.118 of. gold and 
0.145 oz. silver. | 

Results of four other holes| 
were: No. 3, 22.4 ft. averaging 














0.393 oz. silver; No. 46, 24.5 ft. 
running 0.525% copper, 0.011 oz. 


zinc; No, 36, 7 ft. of 0.9% copper, 
0.069 oz. gold and 0.473 oz. silver; 
and hole No. 38, 8.6 ft. averaging 
1.34% copper, 0.029 oz. gold, 0.607 | 
oz. silver and 5.49% zinc. ) 

The first intersection in hole 
ao ter ee ne 8 and the 
deeper intersection, shoot No. 2, 
in the “A” Zone which is located 
in the portion of the prop- 
erty on Peninsula. 











2.655% copper, 0.029 oz. gold and © 


goid, 0.311 oz. silver and 1.089% |: 


ing process, introduced in Canada by Butler Manufacturing Co. (Canada). 


ee po 


ge 


THEN THE CLADDING: Standard-size steel or aluminum panels, also predrilled, are then 
bolted to the framework to form roof and walls, 


of up to 70 ft. but plans are opening of the plant, and an 
already under consideration to| assurance was given by President 
increase capacity so that build- Oscar D, Nelsen of Butler Manu- 
ings with up to 100 ft. single facturing Co., Kansas City, that 


spans can be made. 


Five Major Lines 


The company has five major 
product lines but work 
Burlington plant meantime is 
concentrated on pre-engineered 
buildings for a variety of uses in 
industry, commerce and commu- 
nities. Precision methods and 


i 
; 
j 


| 


in the) 


| 
i 
} 
| 


| 
| 


the enterprise was an _.inde- 
pendent Canadian operation 
which he expected to grow sub- 
stantially. 


The Butler organization has six 
plants in the U. S. and has an 
annual total sales volume of about 
$75 million. 


On the order books of the 


processes are used in their fabri- | Burlington factory, at present, is 


cation, and the new plant has one 
of the most modern flow coating 
paint installations in Canada, 
Rigid frames, wall and roof 
panels and other parts, using 
either steel or aluminum, are die- 
formed and precision-punched to 
bolt together on the erection site. 


ing and manufacturing opera- 
tions eliminate much of the plan- 
ning and construction time in- 
volved with conventional build- 
ings. ; 


Labor Charles 
principal guest at 


Daley was the 
the formal 
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Three Shop Hubs 


To Serve Gagetown 
From Our Own Correspondent 
FREDERICTON — A St. John 
firm, Franklin Service Co., has 
been awarded a contract te con- 
struct a neighborhood shopping 


a long list of industrial and other | 
customers covering almost every | 


part of Canada. 
The units which left last week 
in four rail cars for Edmonton 


were made to the order of West- 
ern Tractor & Equipment Co, and 


| 
| 


| 


centre at nearby Oromocto for | 


army personne! stationed at Camp 
Gagetown. 
Work on the centre, which will 


serve approximately 700 of the | 


camp’s proposed 2,500 homes, will 


get under way immediately. Is ex- | 


pected to be completed by May 
next year. 

Plans call for a supermarket, 
laundry, drug store, restaurant, 
barber shop and beauty salon. The 
centre will be one of three in the 





i 
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area, and the largest. It will serve | 


houses already completed 


and | 


others provided over the next two | 


years. 
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OFFICE SPACE— QUEBEC CITY 


New construction; top location and 
accommedation—adjacent private parking 


COMMUNITY REALTIGS GORP. LTD. 
P.0."BOK 506, UPTOWN QUEBEC orTY 


will provide 54,000 sq. ft. of new 


It’s claimed that these engineer- | factory space in that city. The 


others sent te Nova Scotia were 
to the order of Shipping Indus- 
tries Ltd. and represented about 
63,000 sq. ft. of factory space. 
Those two orders alone were 


Last weék, Ontario Minister of | were some $160,000. 


—-- 








FOR SALE BY TENDER 
LAND, BUILDINGS & MISCELLANEOUS 
ASSETS 
OWNED BY 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE & HOUSING 
CORPORATION 
AT 
AJAX, ONTARIO 


SEALED TENDERS, plainly marked as 
to content and addressed to 
signed will be received up to 2.00 P.M.., 
e.S.T., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, 
1956, for the purchase of certain lands, 


buildings and miscellaneous assets now | 
owned by Central Mortgage and Housing | 


Corporation at Ajax, Ontario, The offering 
includes approximately 1940 acres of land. 


| approximately 36 commercial and indus- 


trial buildings, a central steam generat- 
ing plant, a hostel of 65 rooms, and other 
assets. Detailed listings of the properties 
offered, terms and conditions of sale are 


available for viewing purposes only at} 
| the Corporation’s Regional Offices at Van- | 
| couver, B.C.. Winnipeg, Man., Montreal, | 
Que., Halifax, N.S. Forms of tender re- | 
quired are available only at the address | 


shown below. A deposit of $100.000 is re- 
quired for each set of documents. Each 


tender must be accompanied by a security | 
deposit of $100,000.00. A certified cheque | 
only will be accepted as a security de- | 
posit, The highest or any tender NOT nec- | 
essarily accepted. All cheques are to be | 


made payable to the order of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


BH. W.Hignett, Supervisor. 
Ontario Region, 

40 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


OS Ce et de Sh ee ee eee OO reer ee 


6,000 SQUARE FEET — TORONTO 


| Manufacturing area in modern building available for two years 
or more. Call L. B. From, CH. 4-5515, Toronto, or 


Tel: 47088 








EM. 2-2731 











| FACTORIES) 





For complete details phone or write ‘ 





Royal Bank Building . Toronto EM 3-9033 








Lipton Bidg., 215-17 Victoria St., Toronto EM 4-3161-2 

















FOR 
RENT 





LOCAL TO RENT 


Ideal for a retail business 3000 square feet with 
basement at length in a very modern fire proof 
building windows for display. 

Situated in the heart of the local business district 
between a Steinberg and a Thrift store, at Trois- 
Rivieres. 


Cali J. A. GOSSELIN 


1392 rue Hart, Trois-Riviéres, Que. 








only 40 minutes 





from Downtown 


Torento 


SLOUGH 
ESTATES 


(CANADA) LTD. 





A COMPLETE BUILDINGS SERVICE 


Choose your location from 75 acres—Lawrence-Dufferin 
area Toronto 

(All services — paved roads — excellent adjacent 
employee housing) 


Full architect and engineer services available 
Sites only if desired, or 


New adaptable buildings now ready for occupancy 
(sized—16, 21, 32 and 42 thousand sa. ft.) 


® Mortgages arranged, trade of present buildings accepted 


Before you decide, check first with 


ORFUS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
8 Vinci Crescent, Toronto. Tel. ST. 8-5011 
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| 
INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


oem Western Canada 


@ We will erect any building to suit 
your plans, for sole or leasé, in 
Winnipeg or Western Canado. 


@ Choice sites from which to choose. 


@ We arrange financing, selling or 
renting of any commercial, indus- 
trial or business property. 


A &tL BUILDING 
FOUR SIXTY MAIN 
PHONE 92-3305 


Wher locoting in Western Conade, consult A & L, from planning 
to completion. Accurate advice with knowledge gained from 
experience in Winnipeg and Western Canada. Enquiries invited. 


OUR FIFTIETH YEAR OF SERVICE 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


ULTRA 


IN THE HEART OF CANADA’S NEW SEAWAY AREA 


MODERN PLANT 


i, edi Be 
de ‘ ; A 
bigs aE ithe Oe A 2 sh 
g GS Stipes Bey 
— 7 2 . 7 
4 ; umes, 
‘ : cs cs 


60,000 SQUARE FEET OF THE FINEST 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES IN AMERICA 


20 Acres Situated in Eastern Ontario 
Ultra Modern Fireproof One-Storey Piant 
Buildings of Reinforced Concrete with Buff Srick 
Exterior And Double Glazed Aluminium Sash 
Layout Designed By Leading Engineers @ Air Gonditioned 
Adequate Water and Power Facilities @ Locker Rooms 
Cafeteria @ large Paved Parking Area @ ‘Ideal Shipping . - 
Will Consider Offers To Lease Ail Or A Portion Of This Piant 


WRITE BOX 885, THE FINAN@AL POST, TORONTO 
*. _ 
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GIANT BRITANNIA commercial airliners take shape in a British Bristol plant. Latest chitchat in the U. K. aircraft 
industry says TCA is thinking about Britannias for its —r meni: flights. 


TCA Buying Britannias? 


May Use Bristol Craft for Domestic Runs: U. K. Report 
Winning Battle of Britain 


Special Correspondence 

LONDON — Ten years of wr 
sostwar development are now be- 
1ind Britain’s aircraft industry. 
4t Farnborough the world’s air- 
men met recently to see how 
shings were going. 

A'l facts considered, there’s a 
ot for British aircraft makers to 
selebrate, and last week the air 
show was in the nature of a party 
‘or 20,000 invited guests. They 
were met with smiles, cocktails— 
and waiting order books. 

Some of the color and enthu- 
siasm of previous years wasn’t at 
the great air show. 

Partly it was the grim realiza- 
tion—never more severely clear— 
that Britain exports or dies. 

Partly it was that not so many 
srand-new engines and planes 
were on show this year. 

But largely it was because of 
the Suez crisis. 

Apart from war clouds things 
looked bright for the industry it- 
self. 

Since last year-—-when TCA led 
n interested queue of potential 
buyers to view the Vickers 1000 

transAtlantic jet transport (short- 
ly afterward scrapped on govern- 
ment orders)—U.S. builders have 
buttoned up the long-range jet 
market. 

But Rolls-Royce can report 
wales of Conway engines to Can- 
mada, Germany and India to power 
| Ss. -built aircraft. 

A lot more operators, anxious 
to save hard-to-come-by dollars, 
were talking terms with Rolls- 

Roycé. 

In 


Year 
1946 *e@ee5neee#8#e#e4#ne@#eee#e#@ee#eee#*ee#8e#e: 
1947 in 66 eee 


TPAP sv ccces 
1950 ..... 
1951... 


VW9SS cocccccessecec. 
1954 *eenweeweeeene eoeneeees 


1956, Jan.-June ...... 
| Ee 


fields, British industry was offer- 
ing some top-class planes and en- 
gines. 

The Viscount success story 
needs no repeating. With some 
medium range liners on order or 
delivered, Vickers Armstrong ap- 
pears well set to hold that mar- 
ket for the next few years. 


Improved. versions carrying 
more passengers at higher speeds 


of these was on show. 

More than 50 long-range Bristol 
Britannias are on order and pro- 
duction is being geared up for 





further hoped-for sales. 


all other air transport A recent Canadian and U.S. 





LABOR AND THE LAW 





Willie Had Big 


But Got Laid 


Significant judicial, griev- 
ance and administrative de- 
cisions in the labor field are 
reviewed in this regular Post 
feature. Principles basic to 
industrial relations, unem- 
“ge scare egy we Bor 

law are highlighted. 


Willie was laid off in mid- 
Tebruary from his job in a big 
grain terminal and wasn’t recall- 
ed for about two months. 

Meanwhile, the company re- 
tained at least one employee 
whose job classification was the 
game as Willie’s yet whc had less 
seniority. 

Willie blew his top. He con- 


Bank Staff Changes 


Neva 
P. we CO : 
venue and Advance Road, to, Ont. 
~~ T. STRONG, accountant, Somerset & 
—— S Ottawa, Ont., to be <@ccountant, 
an. 
W.H 





, B.. TAY to be manager | Se 
x N HETCH, to be to be accountant, Eg- 
ae to be accountant, Port 


H. F. ‘ATHERTON. accountant, Timmins, 
Ont., to be manager - Scarborough Bluffs, 


C. J. E Setas. > Sn .geennnnd Seen 


Seniority, 


Off Anywa 


ceded that he lacked the qualifi- 
cations of the man who had been 
kept on. But he felt he could 
the job sufficiently well that 
seniority should have ruled. 

Before an arbitration board: 

Willie argued: 

He was capable and qualified to 
do the work required in his clas- 
sification of millwright’s helper. 

Admittedly, the less senior 
worker had additional skills not 
ordinarily required of a helper. 
But there had been no complaints 
of his (Willie’s) work. Therefore, 
he should not have been laid off, 
regardless of the company’s de- 
sire to have a more versatile man 
on the job. 

The company said: 

The man who had been re- 
tained had done work of which 
Willie was not capable. 
a more skilled worker. 

The laid-off employee won res | 
point. 

The beard examined the aR 
tract between company and union 
and said: 

“The grievor had six years 


do 
his 


*@eeeeeeeeneeeoeeee? 
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are under development and one' 


U.K. Aircraft U.K. Total 
Engine Aircraft 
Exports Exports 

($000,000) ($000,000) 
5.2 41.1 

11.3 70.3 
9,0 73.1 

13.9 96.2 

14,7 96.7. 

22.4 118.6 

24.4 126.5 

56.9 185.1 

58.3 157.1 

62.2 185.3 

44.8 182.8 

1,333.0 


sales tour seems almost certain 
to produce some new purchases. 
Best prospect: Northeastern Air- 
lines. 


Rumors around Farnborough 
had TCA thinking again about 
some Britannias for use on long- 
distance internal services. 
(Britannia production is going 
ahead at fall throttle, although 
BOAC has delayed putting its 
new Britannias into regular pas- 
senger service, The postponement 
was due to engine icing difficul- 
ties, which Bristol] hopes to solve 
this year, However, BOAC al- 
ready has used its Britannias in 
troop-lifts to the Middle East.) 
On the 2,000-mile routes where 


Asphalters Check 
On Roof Fires 


A strong selling argument for 
asphalt roof shingles has been 
their fire-resistant qualities. Next 
month, when various organiza- 
tions across Canada co-operate in 
National Fire Prevention Week, 
that argument is going to be 
backed up by the results of sur- 
vey made by the Ontario Fire 
Marshal. 

The survey covered th? ten- 
year period between 1946 and 
1955, and showed that out of a 
total of 2,635 fires caused in On- 
tario by vagrant sparks, only 
2.5% occurred on fabricated roofs 
such as asphalt shingles. 

“This is one reason,” reports 
the Asphalt Roofing Marufac- 
turers’ Association, “why asphalt 
shingles are now being used on 
more than 90% of Canada’s new 
homes. A review of some 54,000 
single-family dwellings financed 
under the National Housing Act 
last year revealed that above 
95% | would carry asphalt shin- 
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Asphalt shingles are surfaced 
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speed is more valuable than the 
relative economy of turbo props 
the DH Comet 4 is a strong con- 
tender. 

De Havilland spokesmen point- 
ed out that despite lost years fol- 
lowing the earlier Comet disasters 
the new design already in produc- 
tion was at least two to three 
years ahead of its U.S.-built op- 
posite numbers. The recent order 
by Capital Airlines has meant a 
tremendous boost for spirits here. 
The flying display itself was 
aimed to show the guests, includ- 
ing two hefty Russian delega- 
tions, that Britain is not short of 
ideas. 

Highlights: 

—The flypast and steep climb 
of a four-engined Lincoln bomber 
using only one Rolls- Royce Tyne 
turbo prop mounted in the nose. 


—A Hunter fighter fitted with 
a new reverse thrust device on 
its Avon engine that blasted a 
third off.the norma] landing run, 
This is a vitally important inven- 
tion for operators worried about 
the problems of giant runways 
for the new generation of big jets, 


~The tiny Folland Gnat fight- 
er. Smaller than the average pri- 
vate owner’s run-about, this mid- 
get can fly faster than sound and 
packs a mighty punch with 30- 
mm, cannons. Ordered by India 
it is a source of interest to Fin- 
land, Holland, Belgium, New Zea- 
land. Germany, Yugoslavia, Swit- 
zerland and Israel. The U.S. and 
Canadian navies have asked for 
full information on a naval ver- 
sion, ° 

—The “things-to-come” Fairey 
Delta 2, holder of the world’s 

speed record of 1,132 mph. 

In the past the main criticism 
of the annual show was that 
while glittering new prototypes 
flown expertly make for a fine 
spectacle, the would-be buyer got 
little more than an indication of 
what could be expected some far- 
off day. 

This year. however, the guests 
left having seen few really new 
planes, but knowing what they 
saw could be bought, and deliver- 
ed, at competitive rates. 

For the industry the chips were 
down. 

The long period of expensive 
experiments, of disasters and suc- 
cesses, was over. Sales figures 
indicate this latest Battle of Brit- 
ain was on the way to being won. 
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CANADA-WIDE MARKETP 


Atlantic Provinces ‘Seore 


With Home Building Surge 


With New Brunswick well 
ahead in the race, the Atlantic 
provinces, according to the latest 
survey are heading for a record 
construction year. 

One of the outstanding features 
is the regional emphasis on resi- 
dential building, a category: in 
which most other areas in 
Canada are weakening. At the 
same time, the Atlantic provinces 
are keeping up with the general 
cross-country surge in engineer- 
ing construction. 

In a survey of the construction 
position in the Atlantic provinces, 
the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation had these comments to 
make: 


Newfoundland 

All the main categories of 
building and engineering con- 
struction are higher than last 
year. Road, highway and air- 
drome construction accounts for 
22% of the forecast 1956 total, 
a proportion considerably higher 
than in other provinces. 


Nova Scotia 

While building and engineering 
construction are both expected to 
increase by $5 million each com- 
pared to last year, the sub-groups 
of these main categories of con- 
struction show mixed trends. Un- 
der building construction, the 
1956 forecasts anticipate more 
residential, industrial and com- 
n.ercial construction but less 
spending on institutional and 
other building construction, Like- 
wise in the engineering section 
the electric power; road, highway 
and airdrome; railway, telephone 
and telegraph and gas and oil 
facilities sub-groups are higher 
and the totals for marine con- 





struction, dams and irrigation, 
etc. will likely be lower this 
year. . 


New Brunswick 

The main strength of this 
year’s program lies in substan- 
tially higher outlays on residen- 
tial construction ($57 million 
compared to $39 million in 
1955). However, with the excep- 
tion of road, highway and air- 
drome construction and electric 
power construction, where small 
declines are expected, spending 
on all other main categories of 
building and engineering con- 
struction is expected to se some- 
what greater than last year. 

And to back up the estimates, 
the CCA quotes these mid-year 
cumulative figures for housing in 
the region as compared with the 
same period last year: 


- Atlantic Previnces — 

Under Constr. 

Sterts Completions June 30 

sen -aans . Bae 7,372 

. 2,742 2,003 6,476 

— Newfoundland -— 

Under Constr. 

Starts Cempletions June 30 

709 549 3,173 

> Pe 348 299 2,914 
-— Prince Edward Isiand — 
Under Constr. 

Sterts Completions June 30 

40 79 89 

ee 89 32 135 
— Nove Scotia —- 
Under Constr. 

Starts Cempletions June 30 

coos 1,092 980 1,999 

» 1,357 1,124 1,722 

— New Brunswick — 

Under Constr. 

Starts Completions June 30 

. 1,130 600 2,111 

948 548 1,705 








MIDTOWN TORONTO 
LUXURY OFFICE SPACE 








aL Only 400 ft. from eee | 


ROXBOROUGH BUILDING 
(Yonge St. et Roxborough Avenue) 


Here are the triple A features that nake this prestige building 
en excellent location for your compeny. 


elevator 


4,000 sq. ft. per fleer 


OCCUPANCY JANUARY 1957 


Toronte 
aatecets LEASEHOLDS 
td. 


12 Sheppard St., Toronte 
EM. 4-9201 





The Financial Post: 
Commercial sites 
Warehouse space 
Office space 
Exclusive homes 
Luxury apartments 


Property management 


upon request. Write to: 


The Financial Post 





Commercial leaseholding . 


Let The Financial Post 
help you build 


real estate sales... 


Post subscribers and newsstand buyers across 
Canada are your best prospects for widely 
varied real estate. More than 7 out of 10 own 
homes or other real estate. Nearly 28% in 
business buy or influence the buying of real 


estate and new plant sites. 
(Source: Gruneau Research Limited.) 


Build your sales by advertising in 


Contract and real estate directory 
rates for advertising will be sent promptly 


Canada’s foremost business newspaper 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 
1242 Peel Street, Montreal 2 


eee 
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MARKET COMMENT 


The informed opinion of men 
experienced in market analysi- is 
given regularly in this investment 





feature. For profit add their view- 


point to yours. You get them in 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
Yearly by mall in Canada, $6; 
elsewhere $7 yearly. 


LACE FOR BUYERS AND 


September 22, 1956 THE FINANCIAL POST 23 


REAL ESTATE 


SELLERS 





SEAWAY LAND 


Center of Activities 
Montreal South Shore 


ERNEST PITT & CO. INC. 
SS7 oe St. West 
a Coe 
WA. 2701 Eves. RE. 7-3172 
Member Montreal Real Estate Board 


9600 SQ. FT. — 
CLEAR SPAN 


Scarboro Industrial Buil 








blocks from new T.T.C. bus 
—excellent access to #401 & 
hway. 


Lot 106’ x 210° — good 


VANCOUVER 
INDUSTRIAL LAND 


27.92 acres farm land 
zoned for heavy indus- 
try. Located between 
Vancouver and New 
Westminster. Close to 
highway. $4,000 per 
acre, or best offer. 
Agents. Inquiries in- 


vited. 


— concrete floor 3,000 P. 


occupancy. 


For further details as 
or sale price, call at “Ol 
HU 1-6411; evg. 


A. E. LePAGE 
Limited 


Industrial Realters 


2239 Yonge St. 





Box 992 
The Financial Post, Toronte 











FOR SALE OR RENT 


, 1% 


depot 
#2 


parking 

— building 60 x 160° — p hay span 
— brick, stone and block — en- 
trances on two streets — 1,500’ of 
prestige office space — 13’ ceiling 
S.L mix 

— fully decorated ‘and ready for 


to rent 


t, 


HU. 1-611 


Members Torente Real UBetate Board 








AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 1, 1957 


OFFICES — STORES — SHOWROOMS 
IN DESIRABLE DOWNTOWN OFFICE BUILDING 


ONE WING 7,500 SQ. FT. GROUND FLOOR AND 


MEZZANINE WITH 4,000 SQ. FT. 
BASEMENT STORAGE. 


5,000 SQ. FT. GROUND FLOOR COULD BE ADDED 


OR LET SEPARATELY. 


BOULTBEE, SWEET & 
555 HOWE STREET « VANCOUVER, B.C. 


co. LTD. 
© PACIFIC 7221 
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Contidential 
High Priced Homes 


Ranging from $75,000 to $200,000, 
owners have placed a number of 
residential properties with us for 
private sale (not to be advertised or 
shown indiscriminately). 

If you are interested in this t of 
home, please telephone A. E. Le Page 
personally at HUdson 1-6411 or even- 
ings at WAlnut 2-5356. 


A. E. LePage 


LIMITED REALTORS 
TORONTO 








— 








FOR 


Empire Brass Manufacturing Co. building 
831 Portage — Winnipeg 


& 


PY PRO I 
SILI “oe 


Pe nae 


> SagEeieencencoe 


2 story building and basement of fireproof construction 
Built in 1948—additional floor may be added 

30,000 square feet, approximately 

Freight elevator 

Excellent parking facilities—11,000 sq. ft. 
Convenient to downtown area 

Possession arranged 

This building easily converted into an excellent office 
Located in west end of city in close proximity to many new 
to be occupied by national companies. 

@ We co-operate with all realtors 


For full particulars contack 
L. A. MacDonald Ltd. 
115 Phoenix Building, Ph. 93-0657 
Member of Canadian Association Real Estate Boards 





SALE OR LEASE 


Winnipeg 2, Matiitobe 








INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


We have industrial sites for sale in excellent locations in the 


for lease, sale 
or on contract 





Toronto area. 


Financing arranged if required. 


Your present building accepted on a new building. 


Our staff of architects and engineers can design your building, 
provide a complete plant lay-out and engineer your entire 
material handling and production control. 


Consult us without obligation 


Finley W. McLachlan Ltd. 


| Pala CONTRACTORS 


195 FAIRBANK AVE., TORONTO 


RU. 1-566! 

















What's 
Neu 


New products, new uses, new ideas, 
new money-mokers. We report them 
here and invite your contributions. 
Write te 481 University Ave., Toronte. 





Purer Flavor 
Been worried by the true flavor 
and bouquet of your beveiage 
getting lost in a paper cup? The 
latest paper cups are plastic- 
coated to cure this very trouble. 
They come in six, eight, 10 and 
12-oz. sizes. Double-wrapped for 
strength. 
* . o 


Fire Fighter 

From Britain, a lighter, more 
powerful foam fire extinguisher. 
Claimed to produce 50% more 
foam, it will work just as well 
at freezing point. Mountea on 
a two-wheel trolley it’s intended 
for use in factories and ships. 
Takes lesg than 10 minutes to 
recharge. 


* * * 
Anti-Roll Fin 

Also from Britain, a marine fin 
claimed to reduce rolling on 
smal] craft by 80%. Operated 
by high-pressure, hydraulic 
rams, the fins have to be fitted 
and removed by a diver. Non- 
retractable, they are designed 
for minimum weight and space. 

* * s 


Giant Economy Year 
Latest commodity to juin the 
ranks of the king-sized, a 2-ft. 
square calendar. ‘Claimed tu be 
useful for long-range planning, 
booking meetings, promising de- 
liveries, it hangs on the wall, It 
incidentally lasts 25 years. 

e » + 


For Wire Worms 

For do-it-yourselfers who want 
to do it with wire, a bending 
tool and a set of instructions on 
cutting, shaping, soldering, hard- 
ening, softening and even 
straightening wire. Try it for hat 
racks, mobiles, lamp shades, let- 
ter holders, egg lifters or num- 
bers on the front door. 

* * 


Noises Off 
Ideal for rooms which face onto 
tram tracks, but intended really 
for industry, a portable “sound- 
catcher” that catches the louder 
factory noises as they bounce 
from wall to wall or floor to 
ceiling. This acoustical unit, 
shaped like a pyramid, hangs 
from the ceiling. 
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Skid Rid 
The fast-moving rug that acts 
as a danger trap on a polished 
floor can be coated with a new, 
quick-drying rubbery film. Acts 
as an underlay and an anchor. 
Will not wash off. 


std Hearers 

g on a hearing aid no 
longer implies that people want 
to hear better—they may be 





bored. A receiver that looks like 
a hearing aid is part of the latest 
midget radic, small enough for 
the shirt pocket. Made in the 
U.S. and selling for less than 
$5, the set costs nothing to run. 
It’s powered by a diode rectifier, 
needs no battery, has novtube. 
. ° . 


Cleaner Saucers 

For the guest who insists on us- 
ing the saucer for an ash tray, 
a tiny, curved glazed earthen- 
ware trough that fits on the rim 
of the saucer may be a hint. 
Supplied in sets of four, can also 
be used for tea bags, lemon 
slices, after-dinner mints and 
anything else that one wants to 
balance beside the cup. 


* > . 
No Tap Needed 
A stud designed particularly for 
automatic machinery cuts its 
own thread and remains fast- 
ened in a single operation. These 
self-tapping studs can be in- 
stalled rapidly with a normal 
power tool. 
~ 


New Ca 

Link-Belt Litd., Toronto, an- 
nounces a new catalogue of 
heavy-duty bearings’available to 
industry. The line has been ex- 
panded to include bearings for 
shafts up to 11 in. diameter. The 
bearings are designed for opera- 
tion in steel mills, mines, foun- 
dries and oil fields, etc. 


Champion Fund 
Assets Drop 2% 


Champion Mutual Fund of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, net as- 
sets at Aug. 31 totaled $200,738, 
2:1% lower than net assets of 
$205,094 at July 31. 

Assets at Aug. 31 were invested 
91.12% (89.89% at July 31) in 
common stocks, 4.22% (4.25%) 
in preferred stocks, 4.66% 
(4.67%) in government bonds, 
and nil (0.54%) in cash and other 
assets. 

Common holding consisted of 
18.61% (18.56%) base metals, 
12.78% (13.55%) pulp and paper, 
14.85% (14.56%) oil and gas, 
745% (6.97%) steels, 7.6% 
(7.64%) banks and _ finance, 
5.21% (5.24%) building materials, 
1.7% (1.57%) transportation, 5.5% 
(5.58%) public utilities, and 
17.42% (16.22%) miscellaneous. 


Portfolio changes during Aug- 
ust included: 


—Addition of 125 common 
shares of Dominion Tar and 
Chemical Co. 


—Increase in holding of British 
American Oil Co. to 50 shares 
(from 25 shares). 








New Manitoba Assessment 
To Change Grants Formula 


From Our Own Correspondent 
— A new equal- 
ized assessment for Manitoba ap- 
plicable for 1957 and 1958 which 
increases the present one 43.77% 
will force drastic revision of the 
formula under which the province 
distributes education grants to 
its municipalities. 
The nature of the change is a 
problem of government policy not 
yet announced nor decided. 


It will come at -the next leg- 
islative session. Otherwise the 
effect of the new assessment 
would load the municipalities 
with a commitment of between 
$1 million and $2 million for edu- 
cation costs now paid by the 
province. The burden would fall 
most heavily on the urban 
centres. 

The new assessment announced 
Sept. 15 by the province’s Equal- 
ization and Appeai Board is $985,- 
796,200. The former one made in 
1954 was $673,545,000. 

This last figure was a reduction 
of $126 million from the one first 
submitted by the board and stir- 
red up one of the main contro- 
versies of the 1955 legislative 
session. 


The latest figures indicate the 
original one made in 1954 was 
perhaps not far from correct. 


The equalized assessment de- 
signed to reflect uniform assess- 
ment standards in all the munic- 
ipalities at first was used to 
determine what each municipality 
had to pay the Government under 
the municipal commissioner’s levy 
and other levies made by the 
province. 


In recent years these have all 
been discontinued and the equal- 
ized assessment is now employed 
in apportioning welfare and edu- 
cation grants. 

Education is the major one. 
Under tthe formula for determin- 
ing them the department fixes a 
floor .of $2,200 per teacher for all 
qualified teachers in a municipal- 
ity. As an example if a munic- 
ipality has 40 teachers $88,000 is 
marked for education purposes. 

It requires each municipality 
to make a seven-mill levy on 
what is termed the “balanced 
assessment” which is the equal- 
ized assessment plus business tax 
assessment. 

Using the same example the 
yield of the seven-mill levy is 
deducted from the $88,000 and 
the balance is the amount of the 
government grant. 

st session over $8 million 
was voted for basic education to 
be apportioned on this formula. 

In application of it to a new 
equalized assessment upward of 
$300 million more than the old 
one, the seven-mill levy would 
yield approximately $2 million 
which the munitipalities would 
be required to pay and a corre- 
sponding amount less would be 





paid by the province provided the 
number of teachers in 1957 and 
1958 was the same as in 1956. 


It is estimated that 250 more 
teachers will be required next 
year and even if the province 
paid the whole cost at $2,200 per 
teacher it would still load the 
municipalities with an additional 
$1.5 million. 

The assessment increase is big- 
gest in urban and suburban 
municipalities, Of the five dn- 
corporated cities James has the 
biggest, 105%. Winnipeg is up 
57%, St. Boniface 68%, Brandon 
45%, Portage la Prairie 37%. 

For towns and villages the in- 
crease is 41%, for Winnipeg sub- 
urban municipalities 37% and 
smallest in rural municipalities. 
Their new assessment is $287,- 
812,000. The old one was $249,- 
701,000. 


The equalized assessment is 
made every two years. If there 
is another two years hence it will 
likely be the last. 

The Government, aiming for 
one assessment to apply all over 
the province, set up a provincial 
assessment branch in 1950 and 
appointed a provincial assessor, 
who has already covered about 
half the province. 

His figures have been accepted 
as the equalized assessment in 
the municipalities in which ‘he has 
completed his work and ulti- 
mately will become the equalized 
assessment in all of them. 

For the new assessment any 
municipality has the right of ap- 
peal to the municipal and publie 
utility board. 


Chartered Trust 
Adds 3 Branches 


Three new branch offices are 





being established by Chartered 


Trust Co, to bring its real estate 
salesmen closer to customers in 
Toronto and district. 


One of the three is already in 
operation at Danforth and Wood- 
bine Aves., in Toronto’s east end. 
A branch providing real estate 
and other services will open Oct. 
1 in nearby Oakyille, at 91 Col- 
borne St. 

Work is under way on another 
branch at Bloor St. W. and Royal 
York Rd., Toronto. Scheduled to 
open Dec. 1, this west-end office 
will have a savings department 
as well as a real estate staff, 

In addition to its downtown To- 
ronto head office, company has 
branches in the Yonge-St. Clair 
district of central] Toronto, and in 
Montreal. 


Chartered Trust increased the 


rate of interest paid on savings 
deposit to 3% from 2%%, Sept. 
15. Interest will still be computed | 


as inthe past. 





plans to build a $500,000 grocery 


on a quarterly minimum balance | bag plant in the Vancouver dis- 
trict, company announces, 
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Problems like this: 
1,234,599,858,714 + 1120 
as easy as 


i 


answered 


in seconds! 


The answer’s 1,102,321,302 (remain- 
der 474) and with the Remington 9 


fully automatic 


printing calculator 


it’s as easy and quick ick (just 30 seconds) 
to get as saying ABC... 


A Enter the dividend 
B Enter the divisor 
C Touch the “Div” key 


The 99 Calculator solves the problem, 
prints dividend, divisor and answer, 
including remainder, on the exclusive 
Simpla-Tape, and then clears for the 
next preblem . .. automatically. Only 
the essential factors are printed for 
easy checking. Division, multiplica- 
tion, addition and subtraction are all 
automatic on the fast cycling 99. 
It prints and proves on the Simpla- 
Tape, gives an automatic credit 
balance, retains figuring constants 


with the unique Memory Key. 


The 


Remington 99 is a very definite asset 
in any business, cuts figuring costs, 
rapidly pays for itself. 

A demonstration in your office “‘with 
your figuring problems” will prove 
our point. Call or write your nearest 
Remington Rand Branch. 


ffemungton Mtand 


LiMAiT’eD 


964 BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Branches Across Canada 


Univac Electronic Computing Systems ¢ 
Punched Card Accounting Machines « 
Bookkeeping Machines « Adding and 


Caiculating Machines °¢ 


Visible Record 


Systems (Kardex) © Remington Electric, 
Noiseless, Standard and Portable Type- 
writers ®© Typewriter and Offset Duplicating 
Supplies ¢ Fire Resistant Cabinets 


AUTOMATION FOR CANADIAN BUSINESS 





MacM. & Bloedel Plans New Mill 


MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. $63-million expansion pro- 
gram is now under way. This 
includes installation of two 


newsprint machines, a general 








purpose paperboard and coarse 
paper machine, and an increase 
in capacity for unbleached kraft 
pulp to 500 tons daily. 
Newsprint machines will have 
a 600-ton daily capacity and pa- 





per and board machine 180 tong 
daily. First newsprint and board 
machines are scheduled to begin 
production in 1957, and second 
newsprint machine in 1958. 





OTis ELEVATOR 


IMPERIAL OIL BUILDING 
Toronto, Ontario 


Owner: Imperial Oil Limited 

Architects Mothers & Haldenby 

General Contractor: Pigott 
Construction Co. Limited 


OTIS AUTOTRONIC® 
oy ancien, tar Gaede tne 
cthanattnens attendant. The 


six: program supervisory 
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“Call-and-Send” operation. 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU ANY OR ALL OF THESE BOOKLETS: 
Booklet AC-382 describes all Otis Vertical Transportation equipment and services. 
Booklet AC-413 describes Otis Autotronic Without-Attendant Elevators. 

Booklet BC-720 describes Otis Self-Supporting Light Duty Freight Elevators. 
Booklet BC-705 describes Otis Heavy Duty Freight Elevators. 
Booklet AC-414 describes Otis Plunger Electric Freight Elevators. 
Booklet AC-411 describes Otis Electric Dumbwaiters. : 
Booklet AC-381 describes Otis Elevators for the Modern Hospital. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY LTD. 


GOMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD @GFFICES AND WORKS: HAMILTON. 


HARBOUR BUILDING 

Hamilton, Ontario 

Owner: Hamilton Harbor 
Commissioners 

Architect: Murton & Barnes 

General Contractor: 
W. H. Cooper Constructior 
Co. Limited 


One attendant passenger ele. ™ 
tor. The control system is Simp! 
Collective. 
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—hWWill They Barter Away Your Heritage? 


British Columbia can become the future industrial empire 
of the North American West. It can become the only now-settled 
area of North America with plentiful reserves of really cheap 
power. It can enjoy for decades to come all the advantages 
of owning great blocks of cheap power at a time when the 
rest of the continent is paying steeply rising power costs. 

This is the foreseeable outlook for British Columbia. Only 
two things. could upset it: : 

@ If atomic power becomet available — by some unfore- 
seen new discovery — at no more than about three mills per 
kwh within about 25 years. No atomic expert has yet proplie- 
sied anything like this. ee sali | . 

© If Canadian politicians barter away B.C.’s power heri- ' 13  __ | | ¥ 
fage for the sort of quick return that always appeals to poli- \ ( nT 4 ; PA om DALLES. SONG 
ticians — or to avoid unpleasantness with the United States — ® ppomlele: “> 
or for any other of the reasons that politicians like. —— , “§ oe 

The Financial Post has followed closely all the develop- caMco hast? ] \ ¥ i 
ments in the Western power picture in recent years. Our Otta- f tote ww 
wa correspondent wrote the first full accounts of power de- , \ Ae iy Se al 
velopments in the Yukon Basin and on Canadian plans for : re canas rusts SROROEE 
09 diversions in the Columbia Basin (June and December, & } 
954). 


Here is what is involved and why it means so much to 


Canada: 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 


In a few months Ottawa wil] start secret 
negotiations with the United States tc settle 
the basis of division between the two coun- 
tries of a very important and permanent 
natural resource—the waterpower in rivers 
which cross the international boundary. 


The decisions will involve the livelihodd 
ef Canadian generations not yet born. They 
eoncern material wealth to be measured in 
untold billions. They most directly affect the 
whole future industrial expansion of Briti 
Columbia. . 

In the foreground of the Canada-U. S. talks 
-—and dominating all else—will be the Col- 
umbia River. In the background lie parallel 
problems about the use of the Yukon River, 
about New Brunswick’s need for power from 
the Saint John, and about the prairie prov- 
inces’ opportunity to.make full use of their 
acanty water-resources, 

The Columbia River is out in front, be- 
eause it has already erupted into acute inter- 
national controversy. Under intensive devel- 
opment in the Pacific Northwest states for 
years, it has built up the whole industrial 

_@conomy of that region. Not yet developed 
in British Columbia, it offers even more glit- 
tering prospects there. It promises enough 
hydro power—at rates little higher than 
Kitimat at full development—to give B.C. . 
a preferred position over any other region 
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full capacity, and when demand for elec- KVANCOUuvE 


tricity is greatest. 

Take the Kootenay or the Columbia or the 
Thompson or the Fraser: the flow charts all 
show the same curve—consistently low from Aa apcosel. 
October to April and peaking ly be- 3 ei E 
tween May and August. me. / 

(At the International Boundary near Trail, 
the Columbia River discharge into the U.S. 
never exceeds 80,000 cfs. from October 
through to May. Most of the time it is less = = | | 
than half that. In May it averages more than : “ 


. 8 
160,000 cfs., and in June well over 240,000 F ba? \ cols - V ALBENI FALLS 
cfs.) . yew” GRAND ? 
= HIEF 


The way to get more power — without Ny a | 
even building any more generators—is to PX speters | 
level off the flow. And the way to do that Rivet’ 
is to store the floodwaters behind the biggest SPOKANE 
dams you can build and let them go when \ ope 
you most want them. : : » | \ & 

That’s what the U.S. wanted to do with ! : ) — 


its proposed dam at Libby, Mont. on the OEM 
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Kootenay. It would have got some power a 
at the site; but the main point was to get a 
, 
, 


~ 


OLrmpia COLUMBIA ad 
little more evenness into the flow feeding 
the big plants dowff the main stem of the 
Lower Columbia. 

Libby was a piker compared to the storage 
Canada can get on the Columbia. It would 
have stored 5 million acre-feet of water. 

On the Canadian Columbia it is believed 
that we can get: 


—3.4 million a.f. at Luxor, with the Koot- 


BASIN 


| RRIGATION 
PRIES: RAPIDS 
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of North America in attracting new indus- 
try. B.C. could have—certainly for 30 years, 
probably for 60 years or more — a great 
reserve of hydro power at rates comparable 
with today’s lowest; and this at the very 
time when all the rest of North America is 
being driven to more expensive sources of 
energy. 

But all this depends on the forthcoming 
Canada-U. S. negotiations. 


A group of federal officials is now pre- 
paring Canadian policy ready for the meet- 
ings with the Americans. They have a stag- 
gering potential in their hands: if it doesn’t 
overawe them, it ought to. 

They are, as usual, an anonymous, honest, 
highly intelligent group. They know that 
their lot is only to recommend, and that 
ministers will decide. Even now each one 
of them is influenced by what he knows of 
the prejudices of his own departmental min- 
ister, and by what he surmises of the re- 
actions of the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 
net’s collective voice. (Officials generally 
like to make the kind of recommendations 
which will be accepted.) 

With this group now at work in Ottawa 
and with the B.C. provincial election out of 
the way, this is a good time to summarize 
the stakes Canada is fighting for. 

There won’t be very many more chances 
for doing so. 

Negotiations with the U.S. won't start be- 
fore the U.S. elections in November, and 
there may be some delay after that. But 
Canada wants to get these talks started as 
soon as possible after the elections. And 
ence start secrecy will descend. 


Negotiations must be private, it is ex-- 


plained, because only then can there be give 
and take. Canada—that is— wants secret 
talks so that the U.S. can yield without a 
public outcry; and the U.S. wants them 
secret so that Canada can yic'd. 

It is behind doors that the great power 
«heritage of B.C. will be preserved or given 
away. 

By the time the decisions are worked out, 
all that will be left will be to blame or 
applaud the politicians for what they did. 
So this is the time to see what the negotia- 
tions have to settle, and what upshot we 
would like. | 


Fight for Snow and Ice 


For once the Americans are entirely right 
to think of Canada as the country of snow 
and ice. It’s the snow and ice of the Rocky 
Mountains which they are trying to get for 
their own use. 

Snow and ice contribute most of the water 
that finds its way down the Columbia and 

p power. That's why the flow 


rivers varies so greatly between 


enay turned back into the headwaters of the 
Columbia. 

—11.8 million at Mica Creek; 

—4 million at Murphy Creek; 

—A total of 19 m.a.f. 


Storage Means Power 


Canada’s storage sites are a blessing of 
nature. They give us a natural advantage for 
the generation of power, if we choose to use 
it. The United States covets them, because 
it has not been so well favored. 

It covets them also for a shabbier rea- 
son. If we'll provide free storage, it can 
avoid the domestic disputes about thé sites 
it has got. Ask a Democrat like Senator 
Neuberger. Look at a sober engineering 
journal like the “Engineering News Record.” 
In a special article on the Columbia problem 
last month, it said: 

“Many storage sites with excellent bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios (in the, U.S.) have been 
passed over because of objections by various 
lecal and special interests... 

“Rising construction ‘costs, and the dis- 
carding of several of the most attractive 
water-storage sites has forced the U.S. to 
an earlier-than-expected consideration of: 

1. Less advantageous sites in the U.S. 

' 2.’Storage in Canadian portions of the 
Columbia River. 

3. Introduction of large blocks of steam 
and/or nuclear power. The Corps of Engi- 
neers is presently conducting studies along 
these lines.” 

That fixes Canada’s role, as.some Ameri- 
cans see it. 


0.8. Gets the Jump 


Until two or three years ago, the Ameri- 
cans were working like beavers to develop 
their share of Columbia River power. Their 
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achievements, in dams and power plants, 
were far ahead of ours. Their studies of 
future expansion possibilities were even 
farther ahead. 

Between 1940 and 1951 the hydro power 
output of the Pacific Northwest states in- 
creased by 326%. 

In British Columbia between 1939 and 
1954—a longer period—output increased by 
only 174%. 

Yet the population of B.C. was expanding 
faster: 

1931-51: B.C.: 68%. 

Canada: 35%. 

1930-50: Pacific Northwest: 50%. 

Obviously in terms of hydro power per 
head of population, B.C. has been slipping 
back. 


It had the installed capacity—more per 
head than the Pacific Northwest states. But 
it wasn’t developing.it as effectively. 


Enter McNaughton 


The Americans, until the last few years, 
had every excuse for thinking that Canada 
was asleep; and that since we weren’t doing 
anything about the Columbia they could dis- 
pose of the river as suited them best. 

The shock came when the Canadian Sec- 
tion of the International Joint Commission 





If any U. S. government official still believes that Canada’s 


Columbia River diversion plans are only bluff, he has another 


Canada has not yet decided, firmly or finally, whether te 
divert the Columbia into the Fraser or not. 

The Government doesn’t yet know:— 

e How it can satisfy the fishing interests. 

e How the economics of the Fraser diversion will work out 


in detail. 


© What the U.S. may eventually offer us for not diverting. 


© That the planned diversions are physically possible and 
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prevented the U.S. from building the pro- 
posed dam at Libby, which woulc have 
flooded back 42 miles up the Kootenay into 
Canada. 

The free ride was over, and American in- 
dignation was boundless. 

General McNaughton had come into the 
picture. To this day the Americans still rec- 
ognize better than most Canadians what 
General McNaughton has done — almost 
single-handed — to preserve Canada’s heri- 
tage of power. 

The General isn’t always tactful: he hardly 
ever wraps his arguments in the cottonwool 


’ of diplomacy. He calls a spade a spade even 


when he’s talking to Americans; and this 
deeply shocks some of the more sensitive 
diplomats who flourish around here. To 
many hardier souls it is extremely refresh- 
ing. 
He isn’t always 100% accurate when he 
reels off figures out of his head. His enthu- 
siasm sometimes overruns details. 

But informed Canadian opinion would be 
bitterly suspicious of any government policy 
on water-power which didn’t carry Mc- 
Naughton’s support. 

If it should ever happen that our political 
leaders are tempted to “sell out” under 
American pressure— and they all swear it 
hasn’t happened yet — the first sign would 
be that General McNaughton had been 
elbowed out of the picture. 2 


Crux-of the Dispute 


. The whole Canada-U.S. dispute hinges on 
two things. You'll hear about them repeat- 
edly in the next months and years. They are: 
@ Diversions. 


. @ Downstream benefits. 


This is what they mean: 

1. The diversions involved in the Colum- 
bia controversy are two: 

—Canada’s plan to turn the Kootenay 
River back into the headwaters of the Col- 
umbia before it starts on its long loop 
through the United States. It’s easy to do, 
and it would add 5,000 cfs. (possibly 8,000) 
to the flow of the Columbia throughout its 
length. (See FP, June 26, 1954.) But it 
would kill the U.S. plan for dams on its 
sec‘'on of the Kootenay at Libby and Katka. 


used to describe the gain to a downstream 
state from the power potential it derives 
by water regulation or storage in an up- 
stream state. It is recognized in internationa! 
law and in interstate arrangements in the 
U.S. The U.S. insisted on it in a comparable 
case (at Grand Falls on the Saint Johr 
River) when Canada derived some benef! 
from storing water on the U.S. side of th« 
border. 

But the United States has never applied it 
or even acknowledged it, when Canad: 
should be the beneficiary. 

Up to this present date, the U.S. has never 
offered Canada any adequate return for the 
power which it could develop—virtually free 
—from water stored in Canada. 

Even in the Libby case, where the United 
States was demanding that British Columbia 
should provide one third of the storage area, 
it refused to return any share of the power 
—¢ér to pay for anything except the direct 
physical damage in the area it wanted to 
flood. 

Only in the last year—only, in fact, since 
they began to see that Canada meant busi- 
ness with its diversion plans — have U.S. 
authorities even vaguely conceded the prin- 
ciple of paying something for downstream 
benefits. 


Use of Mica Storage 


The hub of the present dispute is the point 
where Canada’s diversion plans and Can- 
ada’s claim for downstream benefits meet. 


And that is in the use of the 15 million 
acre-feet of stored water which Canada will 
have behind the mammoth Mica Creek Dam. 

(15 m.a.f assumes that the Kootenay has 
been diverted. Without that it’s 118 m.a-f.) 


whoever builds it and whatever happens to 
its stored water. 

It will provide ultimately nearly 1.5 mil- 
lion kw. of on-site power, which can be 
transported relatively cheaply to the Van- 
couver area. 

But it also will provide this huge reservoir 
of stored floodwater which can be released 








it will give Canada an almost equivalent 
amount of increased power. 

Power capacity west of the mountains is 
tentatively estitmated at 13 billion kwh., to 
oe added in the winter for regulating peak 
'oads. None. of the water would have to go 
nto the Fraser in sumimer when its flow 
is already high. 

Obviously if Canada car divert this con- 
trolled flow where it can be used wholly for 
Canadian benefit, this must be reckoned one 
of Canada’s greatest natural resources. 

This can’t be bargained away for a price 
which is not yet even known. 

Nor, unfortunately, can it yet be claimed 
as a sure and certain thing established by 
scientific proof. 


Here is a summary of what is known of 
the possibilities, as Canada prepares for its 
negotiations with the United States: 


Diversions Possible 


Because Canada started so very late on 
its thorough studies of the Celumbia basin, 
our information about what be done still 
lags short of complete engin certainty. 

H. G. Acres & Co. is finishing up essential 
investigation of the proposed damsites at 
Bull River (for the Kootenay diversion) and 
Murphy Creek (last dam on the main stem 
of the Columbia beforé it flows into the 
U. S.). 

Damsites at Priests Rapids and Little 
Dalles (below Mica) are being drilled. Luxor 
and Donald, on the upper Columbia, still 
have to be thoroughly tested. 

But the key big dam at Mica is known 
to be feasible and economic. Its cost is esti- 
mated at $250 million. 

B. C. Power Corporation wants to be allow- 
ed to build it, and is now making its own 








Will They Trade Away | 


Your Power Heritage? 


(Continued from page 25) 
plans. Every bit of fresh knowledge has con- 
firmed the possibilities, and often improved 
them. 


@ Latest word on the Columbia-Fraser di- 
version, in particular, is that it grows “in- 
ereasingly attractive.” 


Are Diversions Legal? 


‘Here is the flat answer from the Canadidn 
Government, given by the responsible min- 
ister, Jean Lesage of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, on May 9, 1955: 


“Canada’s right to make these diversions 
is guaranteed under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909.” 


When Canada tried to get the opposite 
view put into the 1909 Treaty, Mr. Lesage 
recalled, the U.S. Attorney-General (Har- 
mon) wrote that what Canada wanted was 
really “A servitude which makes the lower 
country (in the Columbia case, the U.S.) 
dominant, and subjects the upper country 
(in this case, Canada) to the burden of 
arresting its development and denying to its 
inhabitants the use of provision which nature 
has supplied entirely within its own terri- 
tory.” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, explaining to Par- 
liament that Canada had been compelled 
against its will to accept the U.S. view, said 
that at least Canada would have the same 
upstream rights. “If we choose to divert a 
stream that flows into your territory, you 
shall have ne right te complain, you shall 
not cal] on us not to do what you do your- 
selves.” That’s Sir Wilfrid’s description of 
what he said to the U.S. in 1909. 


Said Mr. Lesage: “Now that Canada rep- 
resents the upstream interests we cannot be 
criticized for wanting to assert a right which 
was more or less imposed upon us in con- 
ditions that were then against our national 
interests.” 


But Canada is being criticized, hotly and 
heavily. We have been told that the pro- 
posed diversions would do “serious injury” 
to the United States, and that the U.S. will 
not be limited te the forms of redress pro- 
vided in the treaty. 


The Canadian position is being described 
in Washington as “legalistic,” or even im- 
moral. The “Engineering News Record” 
comments on this, and says: “U.S. adherents 
must rid themselves of the idea that Can- 
ada'’s diversion proposals are somehow im- 
morel.” 


The treaty is there. The natural advan- 
tages are there. Why shouldn’t Canada use 
them? 


De We Need Diversions? 


There has been a curious idea abroad that 
B. C. has great power resources to spare, and 
doesn’t really need to conserve every avail- 
able source. 

The facts point, most clearly and irrefu- 
tably, the other way. 

Here is a projection given to the Gordon 
Commission by B.C. Electric for the Van- 
eouver area alone: 

1955 

1961 


520,006 kw. 
1,040,000 kw. 
2,080,000 kw. 
4,160,000 kw. 


Some observers believe that this is an ex- 
tremely conservative calculation; and, it 
looks so when you compare it with what On- 
tario and the Pacific Northwest states both 
expect. 

Ontario—through testimony by Chairman 
Richard L. Hearn of Hydro to the Gordon 
Commission—expects 1955’s 4.5 million kw. 
to have increased to 12.5 m. by 1970 and 
23.5 m. by 1980. 


The Pacific Northwest—according to the 
U.S. Army and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration — expects 1955’s 4.5 m. kw. to 
reach 12 m. by 1970 and 41 m. by 2000. 

Yet British Columbia has been — and is 
now — growing at a faster rate than either 
Ontario or the Pacific Northwest, both in 
population and in industrialization. 

The rate of new capital investment is in- 
ereasing in B.C. faster than anywhere else 
in Canada. 

Bétween 1954 and 1955 it increased 28% in 
B.C. The. Canadian average was 10%. 


Between 1955 and the planned rate for 


-is six mills. 


1956, B.C. showed an increase of more than 
50%. The Canadian average was 21% (Janu- 
ary forecasts). 


The demand for power is rising in B.C. 
faster than anywhere else in North America 
—probably faster than anywhere in the 
world. 


By the time the Mica Creek dam is built 
—if, indeed, it is the first big project to be 
undertaken—B. C. will have a market for 
all the Mica on-site power. It will already 
be time to look for new sources. 


What the diversions offer is a chance to 
go on adding new power plants, progressive- 
ly, as the demand grows — and toe go on get- 
ting it at prices comparable with today’s 
lowest. 


American testimony to this comes from 
the already-quoted study of the “Engineer- 
ing News Record”: 


“Canadian studies,” it says, “point to the 
relatively huge blocks of power contemplat- 
ed in the diversion scheme being available 
at less than three mills per kwh. even at 
the turn of this century.” 


“Relatively huge blocks opower” at three 
mills in the year 2000: it is a prospect that 
no other area in North America can even 
dream of. 


Both the Pacific Northwest and Ontario 
forecast that by 1980 they will be largely 
depending on steam power or nuclear power. 


The Americans always claim that these 
energy sources will be much cheaper by 
then. But nobody has ever seriously prophe- 
sied that they will be down anywhere near 
three mills. 


Six Atomic Milis 


The target of the atomic energy experts 
W. J. Bennett, president of 
Atomic Energy of Canada, is always careful 
to say that no one can tell when atomic 
power may be produced at that price. But, 
on the assumption that .it will be reached 
by the 1970s, Mr. Bennett told a House of 
Commons Committee this summer- that by 
1981 nuclear power “may conceivably ac- 
count for as much as 10%-15% of total gen- 
erating capacity in this country.” 


It won’t be — or it néedn’t be — in B.C. - 


If B.C.’s water-power is handled proper- 
ly, this lucky province will be developing 
more and more cheap hydro-power at the 
very time when all its competitors — in 
Canada and the U.S. — are having to rely 
increasingly on more expensive steam or 
atomic power. 


What does the U.S. offer? 


So far, nothing. The Canadian negotiators 
hope to find out what the U.S. would” pay 
if the Mica-regulated flow of the Columbia 
were allowed to follow its natural course and 
reach their turbines. 


But up-to-date Washington’s great hopes 
seem to have been concentrated on the Cana- 
dian Government’s breaking down and giv- 
ing it what it wants for little or nothing. 

They have been fed by a fair amount of 
Canadian muddling. 


In particular Washington has drawn en- 
couragement from these three things: 


1. The clamor of the salmon-fishing inter- 
ests against using the Fraser River for power 
development at all. In the long run, as Gen- 
eral McNaughton and many others have re- 
peatedly said, a fishing industry worth per- 
haps $30 million a year must, and inevitably 
will, be swept aside by a power industry 
worth billions of dollars. But in the short 
run it has great political appeal, and every 
effort has to be made to try to keep both 
salmon and power. Latest experiments in 
the U.S. (on the Cowlitz River) are rather 
hopeful. 


2. The astonishing short-sightedness of 
some of Premier Bennett’s earlier statements 
of B.C. policy. He used to seem anxious to 
press Canadian resources into U.S. hands: 
as when he tried to ram through the massive 
give-away of the Kaiser dam project, which 
Ottawa stopped; as when he solemnly told 
The Financial Post that only Americans 
could develop B.C. power, which B.C. 
Power Corp. has now effectively disproved. 


It’s always been difficult to know how 
seriously the Americans took Mr. Bennett — 
probably not very. Anyway they know now 
that he hasn’t the authority to allow export 
of power (even in the form of controlled 
water). And they are certainly aware that 


Mr. Bennett and Mr. Lesage have been de- 
veloping a new co-operative approach to 
these water problems. 


_ 3. The sensitiveness of some federal gov- 
ernment quarters to U.S. pressure. Washing- 
ton knows—again probably better than most 
Canadians—at just which points Ottawa can 
be pressured through a judicious mixture of 
appeals to goodwill and dire threats of grave 
displeasure. The effects of such pressure on 
some of the weaker-hearted brethren are 
observed and noted here. So far they have 
not seriously weakened government policy. 
If they ever do, Ottawa observers will know 
where the faint hearts were. 


What Shauld We Offer? 


One important offer has already been 
made to the U.S. through the IJC. The vital 
question to be decided before the nego- 
tiations start with the United States is 
whether it can or should be expanded. 


The offer made already is to allow the 
U.S., for due return, a temporary use of 
the controlled flow of water which will be 
available from the Mica dam. 


In cash terms, it will be worth not less 
than $100 million a year to the Pacific 
Northwest states, according to Canadian eal- 
culations. 


This is based on the extra power the U.S. 
can get from the controlled flow once it has 
built all the power plants now contemplated 
for its part of the Lower Columbia. In a 
paper to the World Power Conference this 
summer General McNaughton estimated this 
extra power at 15 billion kwh. Other esti- 
mates put it even higher. 


The power is valued, for this calculation, 
at seven mills, which is the estimated cost 
of the same amount of power generated by 
thermal plants. U.S. costs~ said General 
McNaughton in his paper, are unlikely to 
fall below five mills for the most modern 
thermal plants operating semicontinuously 
on base load. 


The Americans will not accept this esti- 
mate, anyway. Governor Jordan, who is 
General McNaughton’s opposite number on 
the U.S. side of the IJC, has always said it 
is much too high. 


But the financial calculation is not vital 
to the determination of downstream benefits. 
The Canadian Government has always in- 
sisted that its return must be in power or 
other “real terms” — not just money. 


Said Resources Minister Lesage: “Canada 
wants an adequate and fair share of the ex- 
tra power generated downstream.” 


The one point on which nobody has ever 
committed himself is what constitutes “an 
adequate and fair share” — though Ottawa 
certainly wouldn’t look at the 20% which 
Premier Bennett was once ready to accept. 


So far, also, Canada has not offered any- 
thing better than a temporary use of regu- 
lated flow on the Columbia. For an adequate 
return, the U.S. might be allowed the bene- 
fit until such time as British Columbia needs 
it to generate power on the Fraser. No 
period has ever been stated; but it is doubt- 
ful if it would be more than 20 years. 


This, however, would help the_ Pacific 
Northwest states over their immediate 
power needs and give them plenty of time 
to plan alternative sources. 


On the basis of a 20-year deal—with ab- 
solutely firm undertaking about the termina- 
tion date—Canada very well might not need, 
within the statec period, its share of the 
extra power generated in the U. S. 

In such case, Mr. Lesage has said, it might 
sell its share to the U.S. temporarily. But 
the sale would have.to be under regulation 
like any other export of electricity, and it 
would have to be on a declining scale year 
by year. 


“There is no intention,” said Mr. Lesage, 
“to alienate power permanently.” 


The U.S. has so far s#urned this offer. It 


obviously thinks it can ggt something better. 


“Most interested persons in the United 
States,” said the “Engineering News Record,” 
“were convinced—and still are—that this 
talk (about diversion) was a ‘diversionary 
tactic’ to achieve a better bargaining posi- 
tion over compensation for water stored in 
the Canadian portion of the Columbia... ” 


But it goes on to quote General McNaugh- 
ton as saying that “under no circumstances 


can Canada afford not to divert eventually.” 
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Company 
Report 


gi 7 
ts. It acquired more | U. s. 
features and over 1,500 | Accts.. 
shorts and cartoons. P.R.M. now | 
owns over 1,000 features, 1,400 shorts | 
hundreds of cartoons and | 


foreign theatrical distribution. 
P.R.M. is establishing a literary 
rights department. Company plans 
to use merchandising rights and 
music rights where these were ac- 
quired, and radio rights where pos- 





Del., 


net loss for 1955 was $692,472, com- sible. It will also try to realize in- 
pared to net profit of $150,253 in come from use of 16 mm. films for 


/non-theatrical distribution, and for 


Present board, upon election early | theatrical distribution in localities 
in 1956, decided to acquire and dis-| Where 35 mm. service does no 
tribute motion pictures for televi- ¢*ist. ‘ 
sion and theatrical use. 

Since April 1956 company has ac- mpeee BEG Bes. Mh 

all capital stock of Asso- ee 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Nete—Net profit as shown in co.’s report 
Was $147 in 
= oe 1954, including and/ 





etc., rec. 


depr. of 
Sincl, in curr. assets in co.'s report. 


excess of market value 
over par of stock dividends. 


Working capital eetee 7,010,531 3,967, 706 
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Census Delay May Slow 
Manitoba Redistribution 


WINNIPEG — A _ misunder- 
standing on when Ottawa can 
make available population figures 
of the 1956 quinquennial census 
may delay the report of the inde- 
pendent commission named in 
1955 to make a new redistribution 
of Manitoba electoral divisions. , 

Without the figures the Com- 
mission can do nothing. The Do- 


minion Bureau of Statistics say 


they will not be ready before 
January. This may make it im- 
possible for the Commission to 
submit its report before Feb, 1, 
1957, the statutory deadline fixed 
in an amendment to the Electoral 


Divisions Act assented to March | take considerable time. But be- 


for any final determination of 


31, 1955. 

The hold-up for the time being 
delays nominations of the political 
parties. It could snarl up chances 
of a provincial election in 1957 if 


the Government decides to have | 


one. 


The declared intention was that 
the next election would be under 
the new redistribution which will 
abolish multiple member seats in 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface and 
proportional representation vot- 
ing in them and also eliminate 
the transferable voting system 
in single member constituencies. 


All the parties know at present 
is that there will be 57 constitu- 
encies each to elect one member. 


The three-member Commission 
created to make the redistribu- 
tion is a permanent one consist- 
ing of the chief justice of the 
province, currently Mr. Jtstice 
J. E. Adamson, the president of 
the University of Manitoba, and 
the province’s chief electoral 
officer. 

It was instructed to ‘make its 
first report to Premier Campbell 
on or before Feb. 1, 1957 and to 
make subsequent reports each 
tenth year thereafter to the 
president of the Executive 
Council. 

The legislation instructed the 
premier to table it in the House 
forthwith if the Legislature was 
in session and if not, within seven 
days after the House opening. 

It also prescribed a seven-to- 
four urban-rural ratio of voting 
strength allowing a 5% leeway, 
and using figures of the 1956 
census. 

The Commission was set up fol- 
lowing a report of a special re- 
distribution committee of the 
Legislature. The report stated 
telephone assurances had been 
received from Ottawa that the 
census figures would be ready 
early in October. 

This information was given the 














House. Some preliminary figures 
have already been received on 


population figures of a number 


of Manitoba towns but not all | 


of them. 


Now comes word from Ottawa 
that the population by electoral 
divisions can’t be ready before 
January, that they will be made 


‘available to all provinces at the 


same time, and that there never 
was any undertaking they would 
be ready any sooner. 


Once they are received the 
work of the Commission will be 
largely a job of mathematical 
calculation to determine con- 
stituency boundaries. This may 


area and boundaries of electoral 
divisions there have to be public 
meetings to hear representations 
from interested parties. 


The Commission has to give 


reasonable public notice of the 


time and places of its sittings. 
This procedure is also prescribed 
by statute. 


Unless the population figures 
can be made available sooner 
than Ottawa now says they can 
be, the report will be delayed 
beyond the deadline. A possible 
solution is an amendment to the 
1955 legislation giving an exten- 
sion of time. 

In any case the area and bound- 
aries of constituencies will be 
fixed by Act of the Legislature 
after consideration of the Com- 
mission report which it would 
likely accept although it isn’t 
bound to do so. 


September 22, 1956 
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IN CANADA 
oil production has expanded 


more than ten times 
since 1948. ™ 


detent J 





IN THE UNITED STATES 


demand for oil bas risen 
by 50% since the end 


of World War Il. aA 

















you participate 

in both these 
“growth” situations 
(and many others, 
too) when you 


British American 
Oil Co. 
Interprovincial 
Pipe Line 
Pembina Pipe Line 


Skelly Oil Company 
Standard Oil of N.J. 


invest in 


GROUPED 
INCOME SHARES 


LIMITED 


the North American mutual fund that offers a 
unique combination of investment, dividend 
and tax advantages. 


latest prospectus 

aud fall particulars 
from: 

GROUPED INCOME 

SHARES LTD. 

344 HOWE ST. 

VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 
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Hamilton 


Like 


The Spectator 
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THE REASON IS OBVIOUS— 


—The Spectator has saturation coverage of Hamilton. 


(Sells more newspapers than there are homes in Hamilton.) 


—The Spectator has the third largest retail lineage in Canada. 
—The Spectator reaches the buoyant and booming industrial 


payroll of Hamilton more than any other medium. 


—The Spectator’s readers .. . urban and rural . . . believe, 
and act on the advertising they read in the Spectator. 





One of the Eight Southam Newspapers in Canada 


F. A. Senyth Cresmer & Woodwerd ine. (Can. Div) 
His, New York, Detrolt, 


Chicago, San Francisca, 
Les Angeles, Atlante 
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Chinese Nationalists have a new 
twist in their psychological war- 
fare, They are dropping from 
the air “silver” dollars that turn 
out to be aluminum discs urging 
mainland Chinese to join the 
Formosa forces. 

While this money was phoney, 
seal aluminum coins are widely 
used — in France and Italy, for 
instance. A fraction the weight 
of other metals, and perennially 
bright and shiny, aluminum pays 
off as small change. It also pays 
off for Canada, as an industry 
that converts raw materials and 
waterpower into purchasing 
power in the world markets. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF ° 


“CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 


ee 





Want To Hire College Grads? 


Agriculture. Graduating class 
of 1957 will be abgut 250. 
Classes of 1958 dnd 1959 will 
be about the same — buf even 
so will hardly keep up to in- 
creased opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

There are epportunities for 
agriculture graduates in busi- 
ness, government, teaching and 
also in putting te use in actual 
farming the knowledge obtain- 
ed. Students interested in such 
study need not fear a lack of 
opportunity after graduation. 
Because a certain number of 
graduates return to their own or 
family farms, there are not 
enough remaining in present day 
classes to fill the needs of sal- 
aried positions. ; 

Architecture. In recent years 
the annual output of graduates 
has been less than 100. Classes 
of 1957 and 1958 will be no 
more, and probably fewer. On 
present enrolment, it is expected 
that there will be between 150 
and 175 graduates in 1959 and 
1960. 

The capacity of the five Cana- 
dian schools of architecture isa 
factor governing the output of 
graduates. Plans are being made 
to increase capacity. If these 
materialize and more students 
enrol, supply should be equal to 
demand in a few years. 

At present, the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada and 
the schools say there are not 
enough graduates being produc- 
ed to supply the needs. of the 
profession. They also say that 
they know of no unemployed 
architects. 

Arts. With less emphasis on 
specialization, arts graduates are 
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Here are predictions of the number of 
university graduates, by courses, likely to reach 
the job market over the next three years, as 
pre by the Executive and Professional 

‘ Division of the National Employment Service. 

Never before have business and industry 
placed such a premium on a college degree. 

Twe years ago, the demand for university 
graduates of all courses was more or less in 
balance with the universities’ output. 

But right now there are more jobs than 
graduates in many fields ef work. 

Demand has outstripped supply—and will 


continue to do so for several years, according 


to employers. 


Trends in demand for graduates are based 
on opinions gathered from a survey of em- 
ployers, from professional societies and from 
industry requests for university graduates 
placed with NES over the past year. 





finding greater favor with em- 
ployers. Today many employers 
are asking for arts graduates for 
the simple reason they are not 
specialists and, given a good 
graduate, he can be taught any 
technical knowledge needed. 


Modern business requires 
people who from their education 
have developed their cogitative, 
creative and imaginative powers, 
says Herbert H. Lank, presi- 
dent, DuPont Co. of Canada, 
and above all we want those 
who have demonstrated their 
ability to learn. 


There are many fields in 
which arts graduates can find 
a place where they can be suc- 
cessful: advertising, personnel, 
real estate, sales, insurance, 
banking, general administrative 
work with any type of firm. 
Sales work especially, though 
often disregarded, offers great 
a and great opportun- 

For the next few years the 
numbers of arts graduates will 
run between 4,000 and 5,000. 
However, only 50% can be 
counted on for employment. 
Large percentage go on to study 
for a further degree. Many girl 
graduates marry. 

Commerce and business ad- 
ministration. In 1956 there were 
over 700 graduates. In 1957 
there will be about 800 and in 
both 1958 and 1959 roughly 900. 

Supply will be inadequate to 
fill demand. Employers seeking 
commerce graduates may 
forced to consider arts grad- 
uates who have majored in 
economics. 

Main demand comes from in- 
dustry (manufacturing and mer- 
chandising firms, public utili- 
ties), finance (trust companies, 
investment houses, banks) and 
accountancy (as articled stu- 
dente working toward C.A., 
C.G.A.) 

Fields of specialization look- 
ed for by employers: market 

actuarial work, sales, 
statistics, advertising, public re- 
lations, accounting, purchasing, 
insurance underwriting. 

Dentistry. There is a shortage 
— and one which is if any- 
thing pine worse yeer by 
year. has been caused 
entirely by lack of teaching 
facilities. Schools’ capacity is 
the same as it was when Can- 
ada’s population was half as 


. large as it is teday. 


Annual enrolment is 202, and 
after normal wastage, graduates 
number 175 per year. Some effort 
being made to add to facilities 
in Dalhousie, McGill, University 
of Montreal, Toronto. Universi- 
ties of Manitoba and B.C. in- 
vestigating possibility of start- 
ing schools. 

It will take time to add to 
facilities and time for latger en- 
rolments to complete training. 
Students contemplating dentis- 
try can be told there is a great 

. Main problem for 
them will be gaining entry to 
one of the schools. 

Shortage evident, 
but situation somewhat allev- 
iated by immigration of teach- 
ers, special courses, larger en- 


with a university degree in edu- 
cation. 
Engineers. In 1956, some 1,700 


uates this year, 96. Number of 
NES orders for graduates, 218. 
Demand has been increasing, 
supply remaining constant at 
just under 100 per year. En- 
rolment in geology can safely 
be encouraged. 


Household Science. Graduates 
ever the next three years will 
be about 300 per year. Impos- 
sible for NES to fill all orders 
for household science graduates. 
Many marry, others do not go 


on to become dietitians which 
most employers are looking for. 


Law. There will be between 
600 and 700 graduates in law 
over the next three years. This 
is up from previous years, but 
can be easily absorbed. There 
is more room in private prac- 
tices for lawyers. In addition, 
every year there are increas- 
ing opportunities in business and 
in all levels of government. 


Premium on specialists such as 


corporation lawyers, tax and 
constitutional law experts. 

Library Science. Need for 
trained librarians is growing 
more quickly than are the num- 
bers graduating from recognized 
schools. Output over the last 
few years has been between 60. 
and 70 per year. Demand is 
for more, though just how many 
more it is impossible to say 
since many libraries, knowing 
of the shortage, don’t bother to 
put in requests for job appli- 
ecants. Libraries say there are 
acute staff shortages. Enrol- 
ments should be encouraged; no 
fears about employment on 
graduation. 

Medicine. Number of grad- 
uates in medicine governed by 
the capacity of the schools. With 
the exception of the four At- 
lantic provinces, the medical 
associations of each province say 
there is no shortage, or no pro- 
nounced shortage of doctors. 
However, there are opportuni- 
ties in the medical profession for 
all the graduates which Canada 
can obtain. If medical schools 
obtain full enrolments, the sit- 
uation should not be too bad. 
But if output decreases, we 
shall experience shortages. 


Newspaper Work. Demand for 
journalism graduates greater 
than the output of the journal- 
ism schools (20 per year). Stu- 
dents with a degree in journal- 
ism will not have any difficulty 
finding suitable employment. 
And although journalism grad- 
uates are given a preference, 
some newspaper executives say 
liberal arts education provides a 
quite satisfactory background. 

In addition to work as a re- 
porter there are other opportun- 
ities in the newspaper field: 


(Continued on page 36) 
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profitable investm 
you — ask us! 


MOSS, LAWSON & CO. 


MEMBERS: THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


219 BAY ST. © TORONTO | «& EMPIRE 8-464] 


DONALD M. M. ROSS « DONALD G. LAWSON * WILLIAM J. KERR 
ROBERT B. G. CLARKE « TERRENCE J. O'ROURK 
ERIC M. WATSON ¢ STANLEY E. RODBARD 


Consultant: FRANK G. LAWSON 
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CONSULTING 
ENGINEER: 


R. M. Scrivener 


BOILER CONTRACTOR: 
Dominion Bridge Co. 
Ltd. , 


OILBURNER: 
One RAY forced draught 
fully avtomotic No. 8, 
developing total 335 
boiler horsepower. 





CORPORATE CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


The Mount Nemo plant of Nelson Crushed Stone Lid. wos opened in 1954 
and is situated approximately 8 miles north of Burlington, R 

The quarry is reputed te be the most efficient of its kind on the continent and 
can produce better than 500 tons of crushed limestone per hour. 

The freshly cut stone is carried from one crushing unit te another on a series 
ef conveyors. The final operation is in the screening tower, where it Is 
graded into sizes. The crushed sfone is then ready for delivery to serve the 
crea between Toroftte and Hamilton. 
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SMART as the new Underwood qe 


So handsome is the Underwood 150 

typewriter that there’s a danger of it 

becoming conceited. Note the strong firm 

lines of its profile, the masterly cut of its 
keyboard, the quiet assurance of its manner. _ 
Here is a machine with which any typist would 
be proud to be seen in business. 


But this is no skin-deep beauty, for the 
Underwood 150 has manners, too. It brings the 
courtesy of “‘little things” to typewriter operation: 
diamond-set margins, new colour control 
keyboard, instant tab settings, and many more. 


Try an Underwood 150—soon—in your own 
office. No obligation. Just contact your 
nearest Underwood branch. 


THEM 


HEAD OFFICE: 





UNDERWOOD BUILDING, 

135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
COMPANY-OWNED BRANCHES ANO SERVICE 
IN ALL CANADIAN CITIES 
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ERNEST R. JONES 
The appointment of Ernest R. Jones as 
Western Supervisor of Pension Trusts hes 
been announced by The Royal Trust Com- 
pony. Formerly @ Trust Officer in the 
Pension Trusts division at Montreal, Mr. 
Jones will make his headquarters af Yan- 
couver Branch. Creation of this new 
post, te supervise the western territory 
from Winnipeg te Victoria is necessitated 
by the continved growth of the com- 
pany's Pension Trust business. 


Your Company Policy 
Can Make or Break Men 


them off, they are not on the 
program.” 

I was a party to one of these 
committees in 1944 to make such 
a list. We were a solemn bunch 
with 143 names on our lis of | 
Promising Young Men for the 
year. In 1954, I checked the list. - 
Only 37% had actually gone on 
to be what we said they would 
be. We were only 37% right. It’s 
very poor guessing when you are 
tinkering with a man’s life. 

You can be very wrong trying 


@ Who are the executives of tomorrow? The 
men with crew cuts, incipient ulcers, double- 
breasted suits? 


How are they developed? By motivating, 
inspiring and driving them? 

To these questions, Moorhead Wright, assist- 
ant to the president and management con- 
sultant, General Electric Co., answered 


ment is due to what happens to 
him day te day in his job. It's 
the relation of a man to his boss. 
This is a strange fact. 

In the course of our study we 
sent outside interviewers td 300 
successful managers 
They asked them what was the 
most important thing in their 
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development through the years. 
And 90% said “I wot my greatest 
development when I was work- 
ing for so-and-so in so-and-so.” 

They traced, in the main, their 
development not to any special 
education or outside activity, but 
to their relationship with their 
own manager. They felt they 


in G.E. 


had developed under that kind 
of management. O: they felt 
they had suffered under that 
kind of management. We have 
43 officers in our company and 
12 never went to college. 
No company has to spend a 
lot of money to research their 
(Continued on page 38) 
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National Sales Executives Club of Toronto 
he stressed the need for a different attitude 
in management today. Here is a digest: 


By MOORHEAD WRIGHT 

American business is the 
dominant influence in the world 
today. The quality of the deci- 
sions we make is going to deter- 
mine the course of the world. 

Within the last 25 years has oc- 
curred the most\radical social 
revolution in the recorded his- 
tory of man. It began in the 


to the president and manage- 
ment consultant, General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Abraham Lincoln would not 
have been on anyone’s P.Y.M. 
list. And no program. should ex- 
clude any man of 60 or over for 
development. When a man is 60 
he has something very real to 
contribute to an enterprise. In 
his last years he can help de- 
velop the ones who are up and 
coming, the future managers. 


Pay What is Earnec. 


4. There is a ver. important 
pivotal decisions in planning a 
man’s development. Should he 
progress as a manager of the 


man with 143 patents under his 
belt, and made him manager. 
He had a nervous breakdown. 


To make a good pivotal choite 
you must discuss with a man 
what his chances are of being a 
good sales manager. You must 
suggest that a sales manager has 
an entirely different source of 
satisfaction. He must renounce 


when immigrants to this contin- 
ent began to read newspapers. 

The lower classes star*ec an 
upsurge when the divine discon- 
tent, which is the quality of all 
humans, gave them a desire to 
improve their status. There is 
now no lower class. The indi- 
vidual has refused to be anyone’s 
surf or slave. 

People have changed. Today 





his own personal desires and de- 
rive his satisfaction from seeing 
his boys perform. If he doesn”. 


closing years of the 19th century work of others or as an indi- 


they are different. It takes more vidual contributor? Should he 


? to satisfy them now than 25 years 





ago. be made a sales manager or per- he won’t be a good sales man- 
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America’s Finest New 


Dictating 


GRAY 
AUDOGRAPH VW 


This brilliantly-styled new 


dictation easier, more automatic_than ever. But whether 
you rent or buy, a combination recording-transcribing 
accessories ——and guaranteed 
maintenance — costs you only $19.35 a month. Write 


unit — complete with 


for full details today! 


GRAY 


AUDOGRAPH (CANADA) LTD. 
associated with Seeley Systems 


535 Oxford St. 


mitted to pursue his profession 
as a salesman? We have gone 
wrong in the past because we 
did not recognize this problem. 

We go get our star, individual 
salesman and make him sales 
manager. Too often we get a 
lousy sales manager and lose a 
good salesman. The personal: 
satisfactions of managers and 
salesmen differ. 

There was a job open at our 
company as engineering manag- 


ager. 


You must also have built into 
the structure of your company 
and your sales office a salary 
structure that will permit yeu to 
pay a salesman according to his 
contribution, without being 
forced by economic pressure to 
give him the title of manager in 
order to pay him the money he 
deserves. : 


But have sales managers 
ehanged? I don’t thi:.k so. 

I attended a sales meeting two 
weeks ago that very little 
different from one Tl attended 25 
years ago. Yet today the sales 
problem is different. “Automa- 
tion” is putting more pressure 
on sales than any other single 
| factor. 

The board of directors that in- 
vests $20 million in an “auto- 


mated” plant expects marketing There should be circumstances 
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General Insurance Brokers 


TORONTO, 44 King Street West 
MONTREAL, 507 Place d’Armes 
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LiMiTED 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 





Offices also'in principal cities in the U. 8. A 
Havana, Cuba and London, England 


& McLENNAN 


VANCOUVER, Standard Building 
CALGARY, 702 Third Street West 








~ er. We got our star engineer, a in which an individual salesman 


people to maintain a steady 





market for the product. But we 
are not going to achieve this 
with the approach we used 25 
years ago. 

It’s not going to be done by 
bigger and better sales meetings, 
by more and more of the same. 
Bigger and better flags, dancing 
girls and trips to Cairo are not 
going to solve this problem. 

It’s not going to be done by the 
sales manager putting pressure 
on his salesmen. In 25 years the 
salesmen have changed. They 
are professional people now. 
They resent attempts to wind 
them up, to inspire them, to 
needle them. 

They have deeper, inner 
drives today and they want to 
amount to something on their 
own account. They want to be 
developed. They don’t want 
smart neediemen jabbing at 
them. They can smell] fertilizer 
a mile off. 


The Way to Develop Men 


What, then, is the correct ap- 
proach? At General Electric we 
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Moved by the same desire which prompted his 
forefathers to push back the frontier and tame 
the wilderness, today’s farmer still retains a 
determination to be independent —to till his 
own acres—to impart to his sons and daughters 
a love for the land and to conduct a successful 
business—a business in which every Canadian 
has an interest. 








Gtay Audograph V makes* 


Times have changed “down on the farm” how- 
ever, and, although the farmer may have moments 
of nostalgia for “the good old days”, he certainly 
wouldn’t exchange.today’s farming methods for 
yesterday’s backbreaking toil—when his job was 
truly a dawn-to-dusk struggle. 


Audograph, PhonAudogreph 
end Telephone - 
Dictation Systems 





simple 
they are always overlooked. 
e they are, here is what ex- 


Today, his is not a simple “sow-and-reap™ 
economy. He is an intelligent businessman. By 
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tives today have got poh radio he receives weather reports and knows 


how to interpret them. He is fully conversant 
with crop rotation, soil conservation, scientific 
stock feeding and breeding, local and world 
market conditions, and the efficient applicatioa 


cruiter to another listening to 
offers of working conditions, 
pension plans, recreational ac- 
tivities, bribes, plans to take 
them from the womb to the 
tomb, the cradle to the grave. 

So the boy comes to work. And 
he has the attitude when he 
comes on his first day: “You | oe 
fortunate people. You got me. - i" 
Develop me.” . 

But development is self-de- 
velopment. Tl:e motivation, 
drive, willingness to pay the 
price, is not something you do 
_ to a man. Instead you provide 
the opportunities and challenges 
for him to develop himself. 

2. All development is indi- 
vidual. No man is like another 
man. No ma. is the same from 
one year to the next. There is no 
such thing as the average man. 

Man is not something that you 
pass like a commodity through 
a rough screen. And no company 
should have a_ standardized, 
canned, boiler-plated method of 
developing people and apply: it 
to all of them. 

There should be as many de- 
velopment programs in a com- 
pany as there are people. And 
each one should bé tailor made 
for the individual. 


\ 
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of electricity to make his work easier—his life 


more comfortable. 


The tremendous expansion of rural electrification 
in recent years has enabled countless thousands 
of farmers to harness this clean, abundant supply 
of power to improve methods and increase 
production. 


This same power has enabled the farm families 
to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences of 
urban dwellers—and in so doing has created 
large new markets for electrical products. 


As manufacturers of power transmission wires 
and cables, distributors of power apparatus, 
overhead and underground equipment, wiring 
materials, electric refrigerators, ranges, washers, 
dryers, television sets and radios—and with 
warehouses right across the country—Northern 
Electric has contributed immeasurably to the 
expansion of rural electrification and the creation 


of new markets for Canadian products—new 


jobs for Canadian workmen. 


A CAREER AT NORTHERN! 


There are interesting careers and a continual 
need for university graduates at Northern Electric. 


Northern Electric 


SERVES YOU BE$ 
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“Come in and Browse Around” 


765 Yonge St. WA. 4-3321 
Open te 5.30 . . Fridays te’ 9 
New books delivered free anywhere 
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METICULOUS 
CUSTOM- 
TAILORING 


for correct 

fit, well groomed 
appearance and 
comfortable ease 


69 WEST KING ST., TORONTO 





meet: 


conditioning @ must. 


of building permits in city centres 
across Canada have maintained 
a fairly even pace this year 
as against 1955. 


Declines in some centres have 
been noted but few of a substan- 
tial nature and in most cases the 
causes have been due to lack of 
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For efficient cooling service. 


The record of building permits issued by 
representative cities across Canada shows that 
the building pattern is changing rapidly but 
volume is being maintained and often exceed- 
ed. Here are some of the trends which city 
developers and builders are now having to 


@ There's a marked trend among city 
dwellers toward apartments. 


e Downtown business is demanding the 
most up-to-date accommodation, with air- 


e Industry, in our biggest cities, shows a 
definite move toward the suburbs. 


¢ New schools are going up at a record 
pace to house our increasing pupil population. 


Estimated value and number suitable sites and delay in other 


work through bad weather as 
well as the general complaint of 
financing restrictions. 


In other cities, notably in West- 
ern Canada and Ontario, there 
have been substantial rises over 
last year. Vancouver, presently, 
is more than 45% ahead of the 
same period last year in the 
value of permits granted while in 
Edmonton the building dollar 
score is nearly 18% in front of 
1955. 


An outstanding feature of the 
progréss in Edmonton has been a 
surge in commercial building 
which, to date this year, has 
passed the $13 million level as 
compared with a mere $6 million 
at this time last year. Also inter- 
esting is the lead which residen- 
tial building currently holds over 


Major Cities Show New Trends 
To Apartments, Schools, Offices 





of Canadian cities: 
: August 
Valve 


Halifax 
Lachine 
Montreal .. 
Hamilton 
London, 
Toronto 

Fort William 
St. Beniface ... 
Regina 
Lethbridge ... 
Edmonton 

W. Vancouver 
Victoria 


0.8 
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Permits in Last Three Months 


Here are the numbers and value of building permits issued 
in each of the last three months in a representative selection 


($ Mill.) 


June 
Value 
($ Mill.) 
1.5 


July 
Value 
($ Mill.) 
0.7 


No. No. 
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47 
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Supply pipelines clogged ... 





Halifax 
Montreal 
Hamilton . 


Edmonton .. 
Victoria 


1956 Permits Compared With °55 


These figures represent the cumulative totals of building 
permits issued in some of our major cities in the past eight- 
month period as compared with the same period in 1955: 


inventories high...new goods blocked. 
When better coordination is needed... 
PRIVATE WIRE TELETYPE IS THE ANSWER! 


in hundreds of businesses, large and small 
Private Wire Teletype can help cut costs 
ore a and improve operations in scores of ways. 


($ Mill.) 
7.5 


84.0 
23.3 
52.8 

5.0 
14.1 
50.4 

5.7 


Jan.-Aug, 1955 
No. Value 

($ Mill.) 
97.6 
21.8 
33.5 
7.3 
16.3 
42.8 
6.6 


3,576 
Linked with Western Union 


er for Canada-U.S.A. PW Service 
1,265 | 
5,046 


4,586 








housing, though not a large factor 
in the general total, were up in 
value by around 78%. Number of 
permits out for commercial con- 


represented $1.4 million in per- 
mits out of a total value of $3.3 
million, and in July, the same 


category claimed $1.2 million out 


CP-CN TELECOMMUNICATIONS 





struction were down a little but 


mits worth $2.2 million were 
issued as against 73 permits worth 


the value was up. For the period | 
this year in this category, 66 per-| for the two months. . 
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Have our cammvunication experts 

w you 
start Integrated Data Processing in 
your business. Call your nearest 
telegraph office. 


how PW Teletype can 
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of $4.5 million. Apartments rep- 
resented a total of only $161,000 








But the Hamilton picture shows 
other interesting facets. In July,| etc. accounted for $963,870 and in| tial margin. In 1953, building 


344 addition to Albert Street 


school and two others were for a 
'warehouse and a service station. 


for instance, there was a tre-|July the total was just under| construction reached a repord | 


$2.0 million last year. | 
mendous upsurge in store build- | $500,000. high of elose to $3.1 million. 


last year’s figure in that cate- Regina has also issued more 


Most of the leading gory. For the period, it repre- 


manufacturers in 
Canada of Diesel 
Locomotives, Buses 
and Industrial En- 
gines use Carter 
Radiators as original 
equipment engineer- 
ed to their individual 
requirements. 


Manufactered by 
JAMES B. CARTER LIMITED 


' 


WINNIPE® 1, CANADA 


: Also Manufacturers of 
Bus Interior Heaters—Torque Converter Off Coolers 
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sents just over $29 million in 
value as against slightly more 
than $23 million in the same 
period last year, The main in- 
crease was in permits secured 
for new dwellings and here the 
comparative figures for eight 
months were: 1956 — $27.6 mil- 
lion; 1955 — $22.0 million. There 
has been a slight decrease in the 


number of permits issued for 


apartment building. 
Where Regina Scores 

In direct contrast, Regina re- 
ports a drop in value and number 
of permits for new houses but an 
increase in those for multiple 
home units including apartments. 
In the first seven months of this 
year, the city had issued 443 per- 
mits for new dwellings worth 





$4.8 million compared with 623 
worth $5.7 million last year. But 
value of permits for multiple 





‘ORDER NoW! 
the only reference book 
of its kind in Canada 


DIRECTORY oF 
~ DIRECTORS 


You’ll use this Directory repeatedly. It will 
help you know people you do business with 
better. Invaluable too as a sales tool. — 
Handsomely bound in simulated leather 

with gold stamped titles, this completely revised 
edition will give you: 


e@ an alphabetical listing of nearly 9,000 
Canadian directors 


e their titles 


@ their other business connections 
e home addresses === 


@ chief business address of each 


permits for school, church and 


ing and alterations, It accounted | 


Fredericton Sees Record 





481 University Ave., Teronte 2, Canade 


Please enter our order for ...... copies of 
DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS, 1955 


at $10 


a copy postpaid 
Payment enclosed $...... 
COMPANY 


Invoice us $...... 
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other institutional building this 
year but the value is down by 
around 40%, Value of permits 
issued for public buildings is 
more than four times the 1955 
figure. 
Like many other of Canada’s 
smaller towns, Moose Jaw reports 
a brighter picture of building 
activity this year than last, and 
that despite a fall-off in new 
house construction. While hous- 
ing construction permits for 
seven months were down 15%, 
the value of all building permits 
was up 5.5%. _—.. 

Toronto Apartment Surge 
In building permits, there is 
also big-time news from Toronto. 
Hotels, apartments and offices 
play the big role here, more or 
less in. that order. Presently, 
building permit values are run- 
ning about 57% ahead of last 
year. The Building Commission- 
er’s department is optimistic that 
this year will see the capping of 
the previous high dollar record 
of 1954’s $86 million. The value 
total of permits at $76 million 
was off somewhat last year. 
But up to the end of August 
last, value of Toronto permits for 
1956 was $52.8 million with four 
months to go. In July, the total 
was $9 million and last month 
just over $8 million, The score in 
succeeding months is not expec- 
ted to fall sharply. 
Behind the apparent building 
surge in Canada’s great city, there 
@ a tremendous increase in apart- 
ments. This follows logically on 
two bases. One is the fact that 
room for individual dwellings in 
the city gets more and more re- 
stricted each year. The other is 
the demand for homes within 
reasonable reach of the central 
part of the city and the desire of 
the civic authorities to meet that 
demand so far as they can. 
The result is that to an increas- 
ing extent, older residential sifes 
are being cleared of individual 
homes and apartment blocks 
erected in their places. Proof of 
this lies in the fact that out of the 


increase of $6.1 million over July 
and August. 
Super-Luxury Suites 
The apartment trend is one that 
has been going forward for the 
past two years and ranges-from 
suites for moderate income groups 





for just over $2 million but fell} In New Brunswick, the pro- 
back last month to just over $70,-| vincial capital of Fredericton is 
000. | breaking all records in the value 

An important and continuing | of building permits. Building In- 
contribution is that involving in- | spector R. H, Colwell expects this 
|dustry, Last month permits for | year to outstrip the previous 
factories, workshops, warehouses,’ record year of 1953 by a substan- | 


addition of an estimated $344,000 
during August. Last month’s total 
was more than $100,000 over the 
August 1955 tetal, 

Largest in value of 36 permits 
issued last month was for $171,- 











Last month, the permit value | There were ten permits for altera- 
total rose to $3 million with the| tions and repairs. 


Mr. Colwell notes that the em- 
phasis this year in Fredericton is 
on commercial and educational 
building, School and supermarket 
building permits in July tétaled 
$700,000. 
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Talk about microfilming untu youre 
blue tn the face...but I just cant afford tt/ 


Obviously you havent heard!/ 

The new Micro-Twin recorder-reader 
costs less than you might expect to pay 

Jor a recorder atone! 


Here—combined and complete in a single unit— 
seers the microfilming equipment you can afford. 
For the unique Micro-Twin that converts from 
recording to reading and back again—at the mere 
flick of a knob—actually costs substantially less 
than any other up-to-date microfilming system. 

It records as fast as it can be fed—by hand or 
automatically. You can photograph documents 
front and back simultaneously or one side only, as 
you prefer. You can even make full-size facsimile 
prints of any document image right from the 
Reader—and actually develop them in just a few 
minutes without a darkroom. 

Another important point! You also get these 
modern microfilming advantages in the new Model 
205 Microfilm Recorder and the Model 206 Reader. 
These, too, are precision-built by Bell & Howell. 

Yes, now that it is priced within your reach, 
isn’t it time you began to enjoy the space-saving, 
filming? For your demonstration, just call eur 
of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


of micro- 
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How CNR Pulpwood CarW orks 


New Freight Car Will Carry Industry’s Rich Harvest 
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and other 


details. 
A. TEOLIS LIMITED 
4 COLLIER $T., TORONTO WA. 4-1467 
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IMAGINE ME 
EARNING 
$15,000! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I remember when I was earning $100 
a week. I felt good about it. I dreamed 
that someday I might earn $10,000 
a year. But it seemed remote. 


Them came the food of rising 
prices and rising taxes. I had te do 


something.to keep my head above 


water. One thing I did was te sub- 
scribe to The Wall Street Journal. 
It was a life preserver! It told me 
things to do to win advancement, to 
protect my interests and to increase 
my income. Last year I hit a new 
high. Just the other day I said to my 


wife, “Imagine me earning $15,000!” 


That is the wonderful thing about 
The Wall Street Journal. A few 
minutes’ daily reading of that amaz- 
ing newspaper has put thousands of 
men on the road to increased earnings. 
The Jourpal helps salaried men 
making $7,000 te $20,000 a year. It 
is valuable to small business men. It 
ean be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to win 
advancement. . 


The Wall Street Journal is the 
complete business DAILY. Has larg- 
est staff of writers on business and 
finance. The only business paper 
served by all four big press associa- 
tions. It costs $20 a year, but you can 
get a Trial Subscription for three 
months for $6. Just tear out this ad 
and attach check for $6 and mail. 
Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St, 
New York 4, N.Y. OFP 9-22 
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WELDED 
STEEL PLATE 
AND PIPE 


PRODUCTS 
....Fabricated and erected 


WESTERN LIMITED 


Head Office and Plant: . 
&dmonton, Alberta, Box 247 
_ ®s | 
_ Seales Office ‘ 
Toronte, Ontario . 
629 Eastern Avenue 


We 
Montreal, Quebe- « 
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See Page 51 
A type of pulpwood car 
developta for rail traffic can’ 
haul 70% greater loads at faster 
speeds. 


The Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ development is important. 
The reasons: pulpwood traffic is 
a growing business because of 
the increasing demands for the 
rich harvest from the pulp and 
paper industry. 

The car can handle about 29. 


cords of hardwood, compared 
with 17 cords on the flat car now 
used. : > 
Test runs on the car, still con- 
sidered experimental, have re- 
sulted in the following tentative 
conclusions: - ty 


@ The car is practical for both 
manual and mechanical loading. 


@ Titnes for loading the new 
car equal or better the loading 
times for a racked flat car. 


@ Mechanical loading of the 
new car is faster because it elim- 
inates “bumping” — a process 
that lines up the log ends for 
safe movement on a racked flat 
car. 


@ Wood either manually or 
mechanically loaded on the new 
car can be moved fast safely in 
high-speed freight trains. 


@ When the car is loaded with 
all logs at right angles to the 
length of the car a pusher blade 
new: be practically employed in 
unlo ; 


@ When the wood has been 
loaded parallel to the length of 
the car, it can be partially un- 
loaded by a roll-out method, re- 
ducing the amount of wood that 
must be manually handled, | 


Volume for railways 
The importance of the traffic 


can be seen in 1955 operations of 


the CNR. It handled 4,348,733 
tons of pulpwood, some of the 
traffic originating but not term- 
inating on CNR lines and vice- 
versa. 

Some 60% of that which did 
originate on CNR came from 
Quebec and Ontario. Of that 
which terminated at CNR points 
—delivered either to pulp mills, 
or other forms of transport— 
some 70% terminated in Quebec 
and Ontario. } | 

All Canadian railways origin- 
ated a total of 5,834,202 tons of 
pulpwood — derived in these 
ways: Newfoundland, 518,144 
tons; Prince Edward Island, 7,- 
229 tons; Nova Scotia, 231,320 
tons; New Brunswick, 775,590 
tons; Quebec, 1,878,671 tons; On- 
tario, 1,955,175 tons; Manitoba, 
333,994 tons; Saskatchewan, 72,- 
249 tons; Alberta, 42,752 tons, 
British Columbia, 19,078 tons. 


take maximum advantage of the - 


economies of size. 
—A design which would per- 


Investigation of the problem 
indicated the car should take the 
form of an open-top crib with 
movable sides. In order to put 
a prototype car in service, for 
test purposes, with the least 
possible delay, it was decided 
that the crib should be designed 
to fit a standard 52 ft. 6 in. by 
10 ft. 2 in, flat ear. 

Here are the general details: 
Dimensions — inside length, 50 
ft. 10 in.; average inside width, 
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to clear the load or to allow part 

of.the load to roll off without 
ing at the site. 

The doors are latched with a 

and pin arrangément, each 

the. end of the car. 

This provides a safety feature at 

unloading points since the men 

unloading the car clear the door 

when it is first released and thus 

are in no danger of being hit by 

falling sticks. 


Two loading crews 
The manual loading of the car 
is much the same as with a box 
car. With the door, nearest the 
end of the car open, wood is 


as in a box car, when this section 
is fully loaded, wood is then 
piled in the doorway section 
simvilar to the loading of an end 
racked flap. When these sections 
are fully loaded the position of 
doors is changed exposing the 
centre 19 ft..of the car when the 
piling is again done as with flat 
car. Due to the length of the car 
and the arrangements of doors, 
it is possible to work two crews 
to each caf, one from either end. 
The two-crew operation would 
work exceptionally well at sid- 
ings giving access to both sides 
of the car. With loading complet- 
ed the doors are closed and 
latched and the car can be mov- 
ed over single or double track 
lines in high speed trains quit 
safely. 

Bd@fore starting mechanical 
loading the car must be check- 
ed to see that all doors are 


operated independ- 


car can then be loaded mechani- 
cally with any. type of equip- 
ment capable of reaching over 
the sides of the car. With, the 
exception of the three cross ties 
which are so positioned to give 
the least possible interference to 
mechanical loading,:the top of 
the car is completely open for 
convenient use of orange peel, 
grapple, or sling handled wood. 


Unloading can be done manu- 
ally, mechanically, by gravity or 
combination of these. 

Manual unloading—by revers- 
ing the procedure used in man- 
ual loading the cars can be un- 
loaded as presently done by box 
cars. However, due to the larger 
doors, four to a side, this opera- 
tion should very closely approx- 
imate the manual unloading of a 
flat car. 

Mechanical unloading—can be 
done with an orange peel or 
grapple over the top of the car 
or by opening directly opposite 
doors the wood in the door sec- 
tions can be pushed off as is 
done with flat cars, leaving only 
the two end pockets and the odd 
stick missed by the pusher blade 
to be unloaded manually. 

Gravity unloading — if with $ 
mechanical loading the sticks 
are lengthwise with car, a good 





‘portion of the load will roll off 


when the doors are released, The 
wood in the end pockets and the 
small amount of wood which 
does not clear the car has to be 
handled manually. The amount 
of manual loading could be re- 
duced by having the outer rail 
elevated so as to tilt the car to- 


cheap-looking envelopes and expect them to make favorable 
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You do... if your are sending out 
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boy on a man’s job? § 
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impressions for you. Have you thought that your customer likely gives his 
attention first when he opens the mail to the letters that 

look important in his pile of mail? Are yours placed at the bottom of the 
pile? The difference in cost between cheap-looking and 

distinctive envelopes is extremely small in comparison with the 
prestige you gain. Let us give you all the facts. 


Your letters are the winga 

of your business. Demand 

the quality of an envclope 
made by... 


QUEBEC... 
CARTILE-HUME LIMITED 
5810 des Ecores Boulevard 


Montreal... GR. 9317 


COLA 


ENVELOPES 


LTD. 


250 BOWIE AVENUE: TORONTO 10, 
Division of Canadian Pad & Paper Co. Lid, 
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ward the conveyer trough thus 
allowing all the wood in the 
door sections to clear the car 
with only the end pockets to be 
handled manually. 


The CNR believes that with its 
greatly increased capacity over 
existing cars and pulpwood ser- 
vice, the safety feature of com- 
pletely protecting the load in 


transit and the fact that it is 
adaptable to either mechanical 
or manual -loading and unload- 
ing, the car should fulfill the de- 
mands of the pulp and paper 
industry for special pulpwood 
2ar. 


The “end-racked” flat car 
meets many of the necessary re- 


quirements but its operation in 


Canada is said to have shown a 
very poor performance safety- 
wise. The railways are put to 
heavy expense for rebuilding 
loads, involving not only the 
‘abor cost of unloading and re- 
loading but also the sét-out ex- 
pense and loss of car days. As a 
result of its accident threat, the 
Railway Association of Canada 


— 


published instructions calling 
for top-side protection for all 
pulpwood loads on racked fiat 
and gondola cars. These instruc- 
tions brought forth complaints 
from the shippers since the cost 
of labor and material and time 
taken to cooper seal the ear, off- 
set the anticipated savings from 
use of racked flat. , 


— 





properly closed and latched. The 
ata 


FOR THE 


had a problem! 


Morgan’s of Montreal had a problem. It was caused by three factors 
a heavy volume of deliveries, congested traffic conditions and the need to 
carry all shapes and sizes of merchandise to and from their four stores. 


However, GMC was the answer to Morgan’s problem . . . with Standard Unies. 
Here’s how it was done. Morgan’s chose 4 Standard Models— 
4-ton model 9315 panel, 1-ton model 9435 panel, the M350 and FM350 
to handle a// their transport needs for home delivery, warehouse to stores, 

_ shipping runs. Their personnel transport is smooth-running nowadays, too, 
thanks to a GMC model 101 suburban. 


One important feature resulting in increased driver efficiency, lower 
maintenance costs—and lower personnel turnover—is Hydra-Matic trans- 
mission on all units. To sum it all up, Morgan’s had a serious problem— 
GMC was the right answer. 
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Door to door, city or suburbs, large loads or small, these 5 GMC models proved they could handle everything, easily ond ecenomically 


dependably, economically. 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


GMC was the answer! 


Yes, GMC with Hydrta-Matic was the answer to Morgan’s problem . . . and 
GMC can be the answer to your problems, too. Whatever your trucking job— 
whatever the payload or the problem—GMC can handle it. Because GMC 
has the only truck line that handles every trucking need, with the world’s 
widest range of models, transmissions, engines and rear axles. 


GMC offers GVW’s from 5,000 Ibs. to a whopping 59,000 Ibs; 12 V-8 or 

6 engines ranging from 140 to a tremendous 225 horsepower. With standard 
and automatic transmissions and virtually no limit to the rear axles and ratios 
available, GMC offers a truck to serve any industry, match any load requirement. 


No matter what your trucking problem may be, there’s a GMC truck to 
solve it—quickly, efficiently, 


GREATEST CHOICE OF EVERYTHING 
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see your GMC Dealer 














Cenada’s apple cannes will 
viteaminize 95% of the country’s 
three-million-gallon apple juice 
pack this year in an effort to jack 
up the sagging apple industry by 
boosting juice consumption. 


Ths prefabricated metal building sotves 
your storage problems. Clear spon 
widths vp to 50 ft. Erected quickly. 
WIMEDIATE DELIVERY 
TRANS-NORTHERN ENGINEERING & 
SALES COMPANY LIMITED 


2256 Eglinton Ave. W., Terente 
Phone RU. 1-6697 


growth of all ferms of connective 
tissue. Vitamin C content of the 
resultant juice will be equal to 
that of citrus fruit juices. 

Cans of the Vitamin C juice 
will be marked “fortified” or 
“vitaminized” in large, bold let- 














It makes the game greater... 
| amonnw display of broken field 


running can set the stands 
roaring. Watch that nimble back 
race around end into the clear— 
it’s spectacular ! More and more, 
Canadians have time to enjoy 
themselves . . . and they’ve got their 
eyes on football. Getting in on 


the thrills? 
7 / 7 
“ila 
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The best investment - 
| ever made!”’ 


“It was a lucky day for me when I invested 
my first $1,000 in Investors Mutual. This 
one simple step made me part owner of more 
than 100 fine sécurities — in widely diver- 
sified enterprises and industries ‘throughout 


Canada. 


Since then I have greatly increased my 
holdings in Investors Mutual and have 
received handsome dividend cheques every 
three months. In addition I have enjoyed 
substantial capital gains. 


Now, I have no investment worries—thanks 
to the expert, full-time management of 





They'll add Vitamin C, the anti- | 
scurvy vitamin, essential for the | 


‘lemon .. 


national 





‘Vitaminized’ Apple Juice 


Equivalent to Citrus Now 





Cheapest Vitamin ‘CC Seuree ? 


Juice Vitemin C 


Centent Min. Deily Requirement 


{mg /100cc) 


Average 
Grapefruit ebe ON 
Orange & grapefruit ....-. 37 
Orange cee 44 
Tangerine) seetecs 24 
coeccecceesees 34 
eeeeaeeeetoeveaevee® 16 


eeeeeevees 2.2 
eeeeeve 35 


Tomato 
Pineapple . 
Apple (picin) ... 
Apple (fortified) ... 


Cost (ei 
1.77 
1.88 
1.78 
2.85 


A. ex. 
3.49 
2.83 
2.40 
4.41 


14-47 
23-48 
31-61 
15-32 
27-40 

9-26 

2-16 
-$-13.46 


4.00 
9.08 
23.00 


——————— 





The move is the result of in- 
dividual decisions within the can- 
ning industry (ie, there’s no 
association involved) 
plus a certain amount of “sugges- 
tion” from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Employed will be a govern- 
ment-patented process. Govern- 
ment inspection will ensure that 
the fortified juice has a Vitamin 
C content of at least 35 mg. per 
100 ce at any time within 12 
months of the date of packing. 

Vitamin C content of ordinary 
apple juice ranges from % mg. 
to 13.6 mg. per 100 cc; that of 
citrus fruit juices ranges from 
nine mg to 60—with orange juice 
averaging about 44. 

In the first years of the war, it 
was obvious that importation of 
citrus fruit juices from the U.S. 
— up until that time a major 
source of Vitamin C in the Cana- 
dian diet—would have to be cur- 
tailed. 

A process for vitaminizing apple 
juice was worked out and pat- 
ented by the government so that 
it would be available td all pro- 
cessors. During the war, the sup- 
ply of cans available was restricted 
to the vitaminized product; thus, 
the full Canadian pack was a 
vitaminized one. 

After the war, restrictions were 
removed and, under the pressure 
of competition, canners for sev- 
eral years stopped altogether the 
fortifying of apple juice. In the 
last two years, a drop in the price 
of the vitamin, plus a growing de- 
mand for foods rich in Vitamin 
C, caused several canners to be- 
gin again to fortify their apple 
juice. 

(One canner, Canadian Vine- 
gars Ltd., had trouble selling 
vitaminized juice in 1954-1955 
until all their plain apple juice 
was gone; however, the company 
vitaminized its entire 1955-56 pack 
and is selling it without difficulty.) 

Vitamin C, otherwise known as 
ascorbic acid, is one of the essen- 


tial elements in an 

human diet. It’s the “growth” 
vitamin necessary for the forma- 
tion of body cells in muscles, bones 
and teeth. Scurvy, bane of early 
explorers and oldtime sailors, is 
merely a vitamin deficiency dis- 
ease—deficiency of Vitamin C. 

It has one peculiarity, unusual 
among the salts, vitamins and 
minerals of the human diet—it 
can’t be stored by the body. Thus, 
for adequate health, you have to 
eat or drink daily something eon- 
taining Vitamin C. Estimates of 
the human requirement of Vita- 
min C vary; the U.S. National 
Research Council recommends 
75 mg daily for men, 70 for wo- 
men; 90 for boys between 13 and 
15; 100 for youths 16 to 20; 150 
for lactating women. 

The Department of Health and 
Welfare recently published the 
results of a survey on the Vita- 
min C eontent of canned fruit 
juices available in Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Western Ontario. 
Using the DHW averages as a 
starting point, a spokesman for a 
group of apple juice canners 
worked out a set of figures on 
the costs of various juices which 
would supply minimum daily re. 
quirements of Vitamin C. 

From the figures, apple indus- 
try officials argue that the most 
economical source of Vitam-n C 
available in canned juices in Can- 
ada is vitaminized apple juice, 
and that it is the only low-cost, 
uniferm-constitution, continuous- 
supply source of the vitamin 
which is native to the country 
(they exclude tomato juice from 
this definition because amounts 
of Vitamin C therein vary). 

Apple production in Canada 
varies considerably from year to 
year, mainly on account of the 
weather (since 1946 production 
has ranged between 11.9 and 19.2 
million bu.). But, in any year, 
growers say, a “substantial” share 
of the crop is left on the trees or 





rots on the ground for lack of 
consumer demand. 





Company Reports 


Te assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 
Financial Post has a uniform method ef presenting corporation accounts, Variations 
from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. 


Metals 
CHROMIUM MINING & SMELT- 
ING CORP., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
reports a consolidated net profit of | 
$1,021,303 in the year ended April | 


30, 1956, a sharp improvement from | 


a loss of $1,@0,652 in the previous | -. pital stock of Talbot Finance Co.. 


St. Thomas, Ont., a wholly owned 


year. 


Although sales and earnings were 
maintained at satisfactory levels in 
the first two months of the current 
fiscal year, a one-month strike in 
the steel industry is affecting opera- 
tions. 


Operations at the chrome ore mine 
in Southern Rhodesia have been re- 
stricted. because of an acute short- 
age of railway cars to move ore to 
port, 4 

A wholly owned subsidiary has 


Inc., which previously operated as 
an independent, exclusive sales 
agent and now acts asa sales sub- 
sidiary. This is in line with changes 
in policy aimed at assuming direct 
control over sales to help in de- 
velopment of new markets. 

Efforts to enter the low carboned 
ferrochrome market in the U. S. 
have proved successful with sales 
increasing substantially. Demand 
for other ferroalloy products has 
continued to develop and further ef- | 
forts are designed to expand sales 
and increase diversification of | 
products. 

CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Apr. 30: 1956 1955 
Oper, profit $2,625,886 *$290,342 
Less: Interest & bank 

charges 302,897 

Emp sav. & pen. fd. 3,386 

Prov. tor doubt, acct. 85,000 
Net eper, profit *681,625 
Less: Depr, & amort. 

Pat, rts. & dev. exps. 

w/o .. 

Loss sale of raw mat. 

Costs of experiments 

Bond & note int, ... 

Can & U.S, taxes .. 


Net profit ....4 vent ses °1,080688 
*Loss or deficit. 


tAfter credit of $498,000 resulting from 
application of prior losses. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
30: 1956 1955 


159,275 


Stores & supplies waes 
Prod, ‘in proc 
Tetal curr, assets ... 


Inv. & savednea 
Mine: 
Cis., dev. bidgs. .. 
Mine explor., etc. .. 
Smelter: 


1,127,513 





previous year) of total revenue 
= amounted to $215,031 ($191,- 
). 


Business on hand at year-end 
| amounted to $1,403,867 ($1,054,052), 
a 33% gain. 


Atlantic in June 1956 purchased 


subsidiary formed during year. At- 
lantic is conducting business from 
its own offices and those of Talbot 
in Hamilton, Ottawa, St. Catharines 
and St. Thomas, Ont. A survey for 
additional offices is being made. 


Atlantic’s progress in its three 
‘years of operation appear to justify 


| hope of Still further improvement, 
_ it says. 


CONSOL. INCOME ACCOUNT, 
967, 740 


. | Years Ended June 30; 
acquired all outstanding shares of 
Exothermic Alloys Sales & Service, | 


Net earnings 983.3 308 
Less: ro oa op o08 3,307 
Debenture int, ..... 16,568 
Other, interant er 25,604 
Fin. exp. re amort, . 893 
tax 13,400 


23,536 
; 16,500 
Surplus for year 7,086 4,907 
Earnings per Share and ete Record: 
$1.5 


Preferred 
Paid 


None paid. 





| In 


371,359 | 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
As at June 30: 1 1955 
Cash $35,345 
1,054,053 
’ 4,550 
Tetal curr, assets .. 

| Prepaid exps.* 
Invest. in subsid. 
| Cash re pf. sh, redem 
Ot er assets 


Bank advances 
Pay. re subsid, shs. .. 
Accts., etc.. pay. 
Inc, tax 

Total curr, liab, .... 
Deferred income .... 


rt. 
3,752 
689 406 





JOHN PALMER CO., Fredericton, 
net profit for the year ended April 
30, 1956 was $27,338, 17.5% higher 
than net profit of $23,273 in previour 
year. 

Sales were about 5% ahead and 
outlook for current year is promis- 





ing, reports President Water H. Vail. 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
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Pyrolysis process gives 
hetter yields and higher selectivity 
whatever the feed stock 


PROVED HIGH ON-STREAM EFFICIENCY AVERAGES 95° 


Ethylene demands are exceeding the limits of the existing supply 
produced by simple recovery from refinery gases. The engineers 
and contractors of one of Canade’s first conventional type 
ethylene recovery plants, Canadian Kellogg, now offer a unique 
process for the manufacture of ethylene that holds many 
advantages over conventional systems and guarantees optimum 
yields and purity from economically-available feed stocks. The 
key is the steam-pyrolysis process developed by Kellogg and 
used with great success in England and on the Continent. The 
results of this process have been marked by excellenPyields of 
high purity olefins, generally higher than can be obtained by 
conventional cracking. Equally important is the remarkable, 
high on-stream efficiency which permits continuous plant 


operation at high conversions. 


Canadian Kellogg invites interested firms to review the 
considerable cost data on ethylene manufacture, based on 
pilot plant and actual commercial production, that has been 


accumulated. 


" Canadian Keltegg comer umiree, rononro, ontane 








These aweatewol | 
the companies with whom 
Canadien Kellogg has worked — 


Polymer Corporation, Limited 
Imperial Oil Limited 

Canadian Oil Companies Limited 
British American Oil Company Ltd 


Canadian General Electrie 
. Company Ltd. 


McColl-Frontenac Of 
Company Limited 


= 
a ot 


rowm meno | 


Our affiliates, T.1.W. Western, Lid., 
Edmonton, Alberta, with ‘their 
‘modernized and expanded plant 
facilities are well qualified to look 
after your fabrication needs. 


‘ 























A modern, 


highly efficient. oxy-acetylene 


flame shape-cutting machine, the Airco No. 
48 Duograph. It has four-torch capacity and 
three different types of tracers, including a 
} fully automatic electronic tracer which uses 


ing 


low cost paper cyt-out or pen-and-ink draw- 
ing templates. 


CUTTING COSTS WITH ARC AND FLAME 
Industrial miracles at 6000° F 


Two of.the most effective cost-reducing 
agents in modern industry are the oxy- 
acetylene flame and electric arc — 6000 
degrees of intense controlled heat for a 


myriad of tasks. 
Several extremely useful industrial pro- 


cesses which save time and money to help 
turn out better products have been devel- 


processes like flame shape-cutting have 
been greatly improved and streamlined to 
keep step with industrial trends. 

A review of your plant operations might 
reveal new ways to cut costs with arc and 
flame. Liquid Air will be glad to help. 
You can reach us anywhere in Canada 
~~ we're coast to coast. 


As Canada’s largest producer of in- 
dustrial and medical gases, and a supplier 
of L.A. & Airco welding and cutting 
equipment, Miller A.C. and D.C. arc 
welders, L.A., Arcaloy and Amsco elec- 
trodes, gas rods and supplies, backed by 
extensive technical experience, we provide 
a complete service to industry everywhere. 


oped from these two sources of heat. 
New applications of such processes 
constantly are being discovered by for- 
ward-looking companies — often with 
the co-operation of Canadian Liquid Air 
technical staffs. The newer processes, such 
as Argowelding and Aircomatic welding, 
are amazingly efficient — while older 


Plant. equip. etc.? . 
Preprod. exp. 
Research, pat.. etc.? . 

Tetal assets 
Due bank 
Note pP@y. ......--eses 
Accts., etc.. pay. — 
Taxes pay. eee 

Tetal curr. liabs, ~~ 


Investors Mutual.” 4,703,052 


YOU can share in Canadas growing pros- 
perity by joining Investors Mutual, Canada’s 
fastest-growing mutual fund. For full infor- 
mation see your nearest Investors Syndicate 
representative. 


Surplus fer year 2. 2,963 
* Deficit. 


Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Class A $0.99 


tAfter deprec. of vs 
tLess amt, w/o of .. 
aIncluded in curr. 


- 
Werking capitalt .... 
tExcess of curr, liabs. over curr. assets. 





a si8s $50 aaeppenuabien stainless steel sive : mite Argowelded inert gas 
63.441 shielded arc welding). Part of service piping for huge chemical plant. 

350,000 ft. of such piping was Argowelded to ensure perfect and 
durable joints. 


How many of these products do YOU use? 
«L.A. and Airco Welding and + Miller A. C. and D. C. Are 
Cutting Equipment Welders 
« Electrodes and Accessories 


Liquid Oxygen, Acetylons Ni 
Se woe, Liged Naroge, Ar 


Canadian LIQUID AIR Company 


Limites 
BRANCHES, PLANTS, WAREHOUSES ANB DEALERG IN ALi PRINCIPAL GENTRES OF THE NATION 


Finance 


. ATLANTIC ACCEPTANCE CORP., 
Hamilton, net profit for the year | 
ended June 30, 1956 was 21.8% high- 


| er for previous year ($23,536 . 
Investo rs + 
a mutual OF CANADA LTD. 


— 


Managed and Distributed 
by Investors Syndicate o 
Conede Limited 


: en 


3,380 
183,638 


» Airco Flame Shape-Cutting 
Machi : 











*After depr. of ....+ ¢ 
Expenditures for completed and Werking capital. .... 141,838 184,916 
future expansion have reduced earn- | . 
ings, but such outlays are necessary| ISOTOPE PRODUCTS LTD. has 
bea ’ | for ror indy Base reports Presi- gum gp 1,500 — at 

“S.  ereNe dent C. P. Morgan pany reduc-/| $1 each under options to employees. 
HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ed total expenditures to 83% (86% in Now 637,380 shares outstanding. 
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ALBERTA DISTILLERS 
NAMES DIRECTOR 


Blected te the Board of Directors of 
Alberta Distillers, Limited of the Annval 
Meeting held in Colgory is W. C. Main- 
wering, ©.8.E., well-known Vancouver 
industrialist. This increases the number 
of directors from seven to eight. 
Directors returned ore George H. Reifel, 
President; Horry F. Reifel, Vice-President; 
Cheries H. Wills, Secretary; George ©. 
Reifel; Frank M. McMahon; Normen &. 
Whittell; and Robert M. Linden. 

In making the announcement Mr. George 
H. Reifel stated that the Boord ef Di- 
rectors had been increased in keeping 
with the growth of the Company and 
expansion of its operations. 

Mr. Meoinworing is Vice-President and 
Assistant to the President of 8. C. Elec- 
tric; President of Western Development 
end Power tLtd.; Vice-President end Di- 
rector, Britalte Petroleums lid.; and Vice- 
President end Director, Royalite Oil Ce. 
Ltd. 





BOUZAN MINES reports that hole 
A-24 cut 4.54% copper over 16 ft. at 
a depth of 779 ft. to 797 ft. Hole A-27 
cut 1.73% copper over 14 ft. at 620 
ft. to 634 ft. ) 


NEW LIFE 
for Dull Meetings 








Planning 
Writing 
Performers 
Direction 


Businesslike Showmanship can help 
you te increase attendance— 
Hold interest—Builld enthusiasm 
Dramaticelly highlight new policies 
end products— 


GEORGE TAGGART 
SHOWMANSHIP SERVICES 
Consultation Without Obligation 


37 \subella Toronto WA. 1-3161 
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and Alberta. 


By ARTHUR HAILEY 

At 10 a.m. next Monday, in the 
Tudor Room of Toronto’s Royal 
York Hotel,'a conference of the 
nine Canadian mainland provinces 
will be called to order. 

And for the rest of the week 
provincial cabinet ministers and 
their senior officials will wrestle 
with a common problem — the 
regulation of Canada’s lusty but 
troubled transport industry. 

Few interprovincial conferences 
in recent years will have received 
less advance publicity than this 
one. Yet few have had more di- 
rect bearing upon interprovincial 
commerce and the future growth 
of Canadian industry, particujgrly 
in newly developed areas. 

For out of the Toronto meeting 
may emerge a master plan for 
co-ordinated regulation, in the 
publie interest, of motor. trans- 
portation in all mainland prov- 
inces. And if that happens it will 
mean the end to an existing situa- 
tion of which “chaotic” is a, polite 
description. . 

Watching the conference closely 
— though from outside closed 





Mr. Hailey is a specialist in road 
transport affairs. Earlier this year 
he served as Road Transport Advis- 
er to the Gordon Royal Commission 





on Canada’s Economic Future. 
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doors—wil]l be representatives of 
the Canadian trucking industry, 
its customers the shippers of 
goods, and forms of transportation 
competitive with trucking, no- 
tably the railways. 

And although the three groups 
diverge sharply in their views on 
what type of regulation is needed 
to control motor transport, they 
are agreed on one thing: there is 
need for change all around and 
—along with change—uniformity. 


A Hodge-Podge 

Today the laws controlling high- 
way trucking in Canada are a 
hodge-podge of differing, and 
sometimes conflicting statutes and 
regulations. Each province has 
its own code and to stay within 
the law on a long interprovincial 
haul is frequently difficult and 
invariably costly. 

Nor are the differences between 
provinces only minor. 

some instances there are 

wide divergencies in provincial 
government policies — some, in 
fact, so wide that they will cer- 
tainly not be reconciled at To- 
ronto. But even where common 
ground does exist in the matter 
of truck regulations there is nro 
official liaison between provinces 
and each, at the moment, is op- 
erating in its own watertight com- 
partment. 

In effect, a horse-and-buggy ad- 
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- “UNRGHWAY MAINTENANCE GARAGE AND OFFICE 


To meet the ever-expanding demands of industry and 
commerce, Armco engineers have developed clear-span widths 
up to 60 feet. These wider clear spans retain the many advan- 
tages and economies of standardized construction and design. 
But standardized construction by no means limits your 
selection. Armco offers the greatest flexibility and choice of 


A 


Be sure the steel buildings you choose offer you ALL the 
advantages of Armco Steel. For further information, wriie: 





ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL 
PRODUCTS OF CANADA LTD. 


Head Office and Plan: GUELPH, ONTARIO 
Branch Offices and Plants: 


Vancouver « Calgary * Edmonton 


e Regina «+ Winnipeg 


Toronto * Montreal « Lennoxville « Sackville 











HERE’S AN EXAMPLE of Canada’s tangled motor transport laws, which are to be re- 
viewed by an interprovincial conference in Toronto next week. The unusual combination 
of tractor and trailers seen here is a product of differing regulations in British Columbia 


Can This Conference 
Sort Trucking Chaos? 


ministrative machine is attempt- 
ing to regulate a virile, 20th cen- 
tury industry. 

It’s this situatidn that the To- 
ronto conference is aiming to im- 
prove. 

To appreciate the events which 
have led up to next week’s parley 
it’s necessary to understand a 
struggle between Ottawa and the 
provinces for control of the motor 
transport industry. And the story 
goes back, first, to Confederation. 

In 1867 the British North Am- 
erica Act specified the various 
legislative functions of the federal 
and provincial gevernments. But 
at that time no one foresaw the 
age of motor transport, and the 
regulation of highway traffic 
wasn’t specifically provided for. 

The closest thing tc a definition 
of control is contained in Section 
92 of the act, which says the 
provincial governments have con- 
trol over “local works and under- 
takings” excepting the following: 

The Exceptions 

“Lines of steam or other ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs and 
other works and undertakings 
connecting the provinces with any 
other or others of the provinces, 
or extending beyond the limits 
of the province.” 

For a generation, up to 1954, 
the exact legal meaning of that 
clause — and particularly the 
words “work or undertaking” — 
created a continuous ing fight 
between the propenen® of pro- 
vincial control on the one hand 
and federal control on the other. 

Obviously, if a motor transport 
route which crossed a provincial 
border was a “work or undertak- 
ing;” then its regulation was a 

_ Continued on page 33... 
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Roads Association’s 1956 con- 
vention, to be held in Quebec 
City, Oct. 2-5. 

It has been described by the 
CTA as “the Canadian truck- 
ing industry’s first major ex- 
cursion into the complex 
depths of economics and fiscal 
theory and practice...” 

The study comes to grips 
with the issue of w t- 
distance (ton-mile) taxes; re- 
ciprocity for commercial 
vehicles between provinces 
and states; and the big ques- 
tion of highway finance all 
over the world: The share of 
road costs to be borne by the 
different classes of road users. 

Directed by CTA President 
William C. Norris, of Mont- 
real, a CTA team prepared the 
submission. The work in- 
volved CTA’s permanent 
staff; two economists with 
special qualifications in trans- 
portation and highway fin- 
ance; and J. O. Goodman, 
general manager of the Auto- 
motive Transport Association 
of Ontario. 

The paper is specially 
beamed at policy-makers on 
highway taxation in every 
province. 

The CTA paper will urge 


any form must be rejected as 
being inconsistent with econ- 
omic and fiscal theory anc 
practice, says the submission. 
The paper will build up a 
case that weight-distance 
taxes are imposts on “road 








Manitoba’s Money Harvest 


See $1.9 Million Surplus 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG — With provincial 
revenue sources for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year 


running close to the record high 
figures estimated in the 1956 bud- 
get, and more money from tax 


rental agreements, the Manitoba | 
Government is likely to close its | 


books next March 31 with a sur- 
plus of $1.9 million—well above 
the $442,280 estimated in 
winter’s legislative session. 


Former Provincial Treasurér 
Ron D. Turner estimated revenues 
at $65,016,000 and expenditures of 
$64,573,720. Included in the rev- 


last | 


tax rental agreements which may 


be higher. They may be close to | 


$30 million. 

The first Ottawa payment this 
year came on June 1 for a three- 
month period and amounted to 
$7,473,713. If each of the next 
three quarterly payments reach 
this amount the total return would 


be $29,894,852 or $1,404,852 more | 
even with what was estimated 


than estimated. 

For the first six months of the 
year provincial revenues have 
continued buoyant. Amusement 
tax returns estimated at $885,000 
are running below par. Probably 
because of impact of television 


‘on the movie industry. Yields of 


enues was $28.4 million from the! other revenue sources are running 
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to “catch up” on office reading. 
2 hours per 


1396 St. Catherine West 





BET YOUR LIFE! 


You'll be pleased when November rolls around and we have 
trained A read at double your present speed with better re- 
tention! You'll spend your weekends relaxing 


Suppose your time were worth only $5 

ye : —Do you know how 
regain the cost of your course? 

Dial University 6-5985 and we will tell you. 

range for your demonstration of training methods that will — 

you keep up with the market and new developments in your fiel 


Courses are given only in MONTREAL at 
RAPID READING LAB 


instead of having 


hour and you read 
ng it would take you 
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and in same cases better. 

Liquor profits estimated 
$8,650,000, are keeping about even 
with the estimates. 


Gas tax estimate for the year 


at | 


124 for a corresponding period 
before the increase came into 
effect. The net return will be 
less because of refunds. 

In the natural resources branch, 
revenues of the first half year are 


was $11 million. For May, June/|up chiefly because of bigger oil 


and July gross receipts were | 


production now running in excess 


$4,299,083 compared with $3,444,- ' of 500,000 bbls. per month. 








AD P* 1S AUTOMATION THE 
SMALL BUSINESS CAN AFFORD 


A popular misconception of automation pictures it as a 
system controlled by costly machinery .. . available to 
big concerns only. But plain, ordinary, efficient automa- 
tion (without the glamor) quietly works small miracles 
for small businesses every day. Whatever the size of 
your business, the man from Moore can show you how 
ADP gives you maximum results in processing data 
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‘ automatically. Moore does not manufacture ADP ma- 
chines but knows machine applications. Forms design 
and construction must be adapted to any machine, and a 
Moore man’s unbiased advice is constructive for that 
reason. Thus workability is planned into a system early, 
ADP by Moore can be put in on a schedule that’s prac- 
tical and suitable ... all at once, or in planned stages. 


Big results in automation at little cost 


ADP obtained maximum benefits for this company —without 
heavy investment—and without disturbing current operations. 
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ng customer-order is 


checked against the Daily Stock Inventory Report, to record 
on the order papers: shipments to be made and back orders, 
Proper control, on paper, of an order’s disposition means 
speedy shipment (in full or part) with prompt, accurate 
advice to salesman and customer. 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE —Coimpleted forms move ahead rapidly 
so that orders are received, shipped and billed the same day: 
Shipping set copies to Stockroom, Shipping and Traffic... 
Invoice set to Billing for release on notice from Traffic... 
Punched cards to Tabulating for analysis and preparation 


of reports. 
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Bill 


containing Ship To, 


To, Item and Back Order Item information are pulled. When 
processed through a card accounting machine, they im- 
mediately produce (on separate cable-connected typewriters) 
a Moore 6-part Continuous Invoice and a Moore 7-part 
Shipping Order (for both original and back-order shipments). 


MANAGEMENT REPORTS—T'abulating provides reports daily 
(not weekly or monthly) on the previous day’s activity. They 
are accurate, up-to-the-minute summaries on which manage- 
ment bases decisions that affect business today. This fur- 
in inventory handling, distribution and procurement. 


Moore forms are the heart of the system They deliver the ADP efficiency 


For a medium or small business the benefits 
of aufomation may need only the application 
of an ADP system by Moore. ‘Automated 
Data Processing’ means the continuous and 


integrated operation of data processing using 
automatic machines. Only minimum changes 
in your present procedures may be needed to , th 
BUSINESS FORMS 

Led 
A Canadian Company. Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. 
Montreal - Toronte - Winnipeg - Vancouver - Over 300 offices and factories throughout Canada and U.S. 


MOORE 


Division of Moore Corporation, Limited 


achieve practical results in automated oper- 
ation, without costly investment. There is a 
Moore form best suited for any transaction 
where information is written ...custom de- 
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| Your child should start 
piano lessons this Fall. 


A WILLIS PIANO 
essures @ proper start. 


WILLIS & CO. LIMITED 


5579 Pare Street, Montreal 9, Que. 








Head-On Smash-Up Takes Father of Twe 


Widow and Children Receive 
$10,000 on $5,000 Policy 


On his way to spend the week with his family, a young businessman 
was the victim of a highway smash-up. 

-His death came only a few months after he took out a Confederation 
Life Policy for $5,000, with an Accidental Death & Dismemberment 
clause. He chose this policy because of its low cost Double Indemnity 
guarantee in case of accidental death. 

It was a wise choice because Confederation Life promptly paid his 
widow twice the face value of the policy, $10,000 instead of $5,000. 
This substantial sum of money was a godsend to the bereaved family. 


A $5,000 policy with Confederation’s Accidental Death and dis- 
memberment Beyefit pays: 


@ Liberal cash payments for non-fatal dismemberment accidents and 

® $5,000 if you die from natural causes. 

© $10,000 if you die by accident. 

®@ $15,000 if you die by accident’ while a passenger in a commercial 
bus, street car, train or ship, or in a fire in a public place. 


onjederation Li 


ASSOCIaATION 


For Free Booklet describing the Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment Benefit, call: 


Your Confederation Life representative 
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seamless 
tubing... 


Hundreds of Canadian 
companies rely on Stan Steel’s 
first-hand knowledge of seamless 
tubing. Fast delivery from warehouse 
stocks .. . correct type, grade and finish te 
meet the need of particular appli- 
cations . . . expert technical advice. 
If it’s to do with seamless tubing, 
'. Stan Steel is ready to serve you. 
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Sorting 


(Continued from page 32) 
federal] matter. But if not, pro- 
vincial control was absolute. 

Prior to the 1930s the matter 
was little more than a lawyers 
debating point. This was because 
motor transport was just a minor 
factor in the nation’s economy and 
the Government at Ottawa wasn’t 
interested in its regulation. 

But in 1937, with trucks assum- 
ing increasing importance in the 
national rtation picture, 
the Governm moved to bring 
trucking under federal control. 

Hon. C. D. Howe (then minister 
of transport) introduced a bill to 
provide federal control of all 
forms of Canadian transport, in- 
cluding trucks.’ 

The bill proposed that the ex- 
isting Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners should become a Board of 

rt Commissioners, with 
authority over railways, ships, 
aircraft and motor vehicles. 

However, the bill was defeated 
in the Senate. It was then shelved 
until 1938 when it became law— 
but without the clause affecting 
motor transports, which continued 
to be administered by the prov- 
inces. 

Legal Advice 

Despite this, the Government’s 
legal advisers still maintained that 
Ottawa had the right t» control 
interprovincial and international 
motor transport, and the provinces 
were acting illegally in doing so. 

The arguments, tough, merely 
simmered until 1949 when a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick again brought the 
issue into focus. The Court ruled 
that a motor transport line ex- 
tending across a provincial border 
was, in fact, solely under the con- 
trol of the Parliament of Canada, 
and the province had no power 
to regulate it. 

Thus began a legal battle which 
lasted five years, with the New 
Brunswick decision being ap- 
pealed successively to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada and the 
British Privy Council. 

Throughout the long proceed- 
ings federal government repre- 
sentatives maintained their tradi- 
tional stand in support of federal 
control. Counsel for the Govern- 
ment upheld the rightness of the 
New Brunswick ruling — and in 
the end this view prevailed. 
After a 20-year fight the pro- 


|ponents of federal control had 


won, and the defeate.. provincial- 
ists went home expecting Ottawa 
to take over the regulation of 


‘| transborder trucking immediately. 


But nothing of the sort hap- 


pened. 

Instead, in February, 1954, one 
day after the Privy Council gave 
its final legal ruling, Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier (then minister of trans- 
port) told the House of Commons 
the Government was “reluctant to 
enter this field and thereby bring 
about divided jurisdiction.” 

A method would be found, he 
said, to hand over to the provinces 
authority over transborder motor 
transport. A few months later the 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act be- 
eame law and did just that. 


The Effect Remained 


But though two decades of legal 
wrangling had ended their effect 
still remained. In the years that 
jurisdiction over transborder 


blished interprovincial 
routes without operating authority 
of any kind. 

The provinces, unsure of their 
own powers, had hesitated to curb 
these operations. 

The result was that any in- 
dividual who could make a down 
payment on a tractor and trailer 
had been virtually able to operate 


unusually large number of busi- 
ness failures in trucking, shippers 
of goods suffered delays and 
sometimes loss, and the entire 


interest was suffering because 
some truckers, desperate to fore- 


tended to cover all trucks within 
a province, no matter where they 
came from or where they were 


Two Reasons 
important reeponsi- 
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Truck Chaos? 


ice, and this was a factor of which 
all provincial governments were 
aware. 

Opinions differ as to whether 
or ‘not trucks are paying their 
fair share of taxation, but most 
people agree that a healthy truck- 
ing industry is now essential to 
national well-being. 

Those most closely concerned, 
therefore, were hopeful that the 
provinces would accept their new 
duties seriously and work close- 
ly together in permitting truck- 
ing to develop on sound lines and 
in the national interest. 

But not only has this failed to 
happen, but the situation has 
worsened until today some of the 
most vociferous former opponents 
of federal control are now urging 
Ottawa to step in and take over. 

One of the big problems is con- 
trol of entry into the trucking 
business. Some provinces (Al- 
berta, Nova Scotia, P. E.1I., New- 
foundiand) believe in a “wide 
open” licensing system on the 
theory that unhindered competi- 
tion will provide the public with 
lowest transportation rates. 

Other provinces (Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec, “Saskatchewan) 
believe that competition should 
exist, but that some degree of 
stability is necessary for the pub- 
lic good, and hence the granting 
of trucking permits should be con- 
trolled. 

One province (New Brunswick) 


theory, but in practice grants per- 
mits to almost all comers. 


Theoretical Standards 
British Columbia has also, under. 
the Bennett regime, relaxed its 
theoretical licefising standards. 
The problem here is that a 
trucking firm seeking to establish 
an interprovincial route must 





““Shaped-to-wear” 


P.S.: Of course, 
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meet the individual requirements 
of each province through which 
the route will pass. 

| For instance, a company want- 
ing to operate from Montreal to 
Vancouver would need to make 
separate appearancés before pro- 
vincial boayds in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and B. C. 
To each board an applicant would 
have to prove “public convenience 
and necessity” as a reason for be- 
ing granted an operating permit. 

Only in Alberta could he get his 
permit virtually “over the coun- 
ter.” 

Since this process requires wit- 
nesses, and usually lawyers, at 
each héaring, it is long, tedious 
and extremely costly. Hence some 








‘trucking companies which would 
subscribes to the second view in | 


long ago have extended their 
service into new areas have 
balked at this appalling waste of 
time and money. 

Nor is there any guarantee that 
' success in one province will bring 
‘success in another. There is no 
liaison between provinces and 





could be granted a permit in five 
provinces and then be turned 


| quite conceivably an applicant 
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STETSON V%a0d-0-wear’ 


HATS 


The grandest advance in hat-making in years— 
and it makes hat-buying a pleasure! Stetson 


hats are made completely 


ready to wear at the factory. All you have to do 
is select your style-favourite and wear it— proudly 
—out of the store! All ““Shaped-to-wears” in- 
corporate traditional Stetson style and value. 


you can still buy Stetsons 


to be creased to your taste in the store. 


Stetson prices: $9.95, $11.95, $15 and up 


Mallory Hats (Canada) Limited — a member of the Stetson Group of Companies 
—cko has its own smort line of “Shaped-to-weer” hats. 





down in the sixth—nullifying the 
whole thing. 

A logical procedure would be 
for an inspector (employed either 
_by one of the provincial govern- 
| ments or a central secretariat) to 
| investigate an application, inter- 
view witnesses and report his find- 
‘ings to each of the provincial 


| boards. 


' 


Alternatively, the provinces 
might agree that a licensing de- 
cision by one province should be 
_acceptable by the others. 

Subject Reopened 

Both these procedures have 
_been urged at previous provincial 
/meetings, but so far neither has 
been accepted. The subject will 
| be reopened at Torontc next week. 
Another barrier to unified ad- 
'ministration is the regulation of 
‘trucking rates. Six provinces (Al- 
| berta, New Brunswick, Newfound- 


‘land, Nova Scotia, Ontario, P.E.I.) | 


have no rate regulation at all. 


_have statutory rate regulation, but 
reports indicate that enforcement 
is lax. 

| Saskatchewan and Quebec have 
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bec, in fact, controls rates on the | 
full movement of freight even) 
where it originates or is being | 
delivered in another province | 
(for example, Montreal to To- | 
ronto) though the legality of this | 


has been questioned. 

How these various laws can be 
reconciled, if at all, is a difficult 
question. 

Certainly there is no immediate 
hope of uniformity 
country—political philosephies of 
the various governments are too 
far apart. But a compromise might 
be achieved in that an interpro- 
vincial trucking company would 
observe the rate regulation law 
in its home province, with other 
provinces waiving their local re- 
quirements. 

The likelihood of this problem 
being resolved during a one-week 
conference is not great. 

The third big factor which, 


truckers claim, is holding back 
British Columbia and Manitoba | 


development of 
motor transport is the absence of 
vehicle license reciprocity be- 
tween provinces. 

Reciprocity merely means the 


fairly strict rate regulation. Que-' acceptance of a provincial motor 





across the 


interprovincial | 





vehicle license plate in another 
province. Automobile owners en- 
joy complete reciprocity both in 
Canada and the U.S. 
Coast-to-Coast 

For example, a Nova Scotia car 
owner can drive to the west coast 
and back, and his Nova Scotia 
license plates will be valid in 
every province. But trucking firms 
don’t enjoy this privilege and, 
with a few minor exceptions, must 
buy vehicle license plates in each 
province through which their 
trucks travel. 

(It should be explained that a 
vehicle license and a truck operat- 
ing license are two different 
things. Anyone can buy license 
plates, but they are. no good te 
truckers without an additional op- 
erating license or permit.) 

The trouble is, while many pro- 
vincial officials will agree private- 
ly that the present lack of reci- 
procity is unjust, the provinces 
are reluctant to give up a profit- 
able source of revenue. 

However, there are some out- 
spoken critics of the present set- 
up—notably Hon. Gordon Taylor, 

(Continued on page 34) 





The March of Industry 


OIL AND NATURAL GAS PIPE LINES 


WESTCOAST TRANSMISSION NATURAL GAS PIPE LINE THROUGH BRITISH GOLUMBIA 


In the past quarter century pipe lines have spread through the world’s leading off 
countries—the United States, Canada, Venezuela and the Middle East. Bechtel has taken 
part in the engineering and construction of these developments over the entire 25 year 
period — and in all of the lands named. 


Today, clients can place full responsibility with Bechtel for project management, design, 
engineering, procurement and construction— total requirements, from preliminary study 
to initial operation of the completed pipe line. . 


CANADIAN BECHTEL LIMITED * 
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A. P. DAWSON 


M. ©. Simpson, Cheirmen and Presi- 
dent announces the appointment of A. P. 
Dewson, 8.A.Sc., P.Eng., as Vice-President 
end General Manager of Gutta Percha 
end Rubber, Limited. Mr. Dawson grad- 
voted in Mining Engineering from Uni- 
versity of Torente in 1935. He joined 
Gutta Percha in 1936 as Sales Engineer 
in Northern Ontario and N.W. Quebec, 
end subsequently held positions at Head 
Office on the Sales Engineering staff; 
' es Assistant Manager, Mechanica! Goods 
Department; end es Assistant General 
Seles Manager. in 1953 Mr. Dawson 
assumed the duties of General Sales 
Manager, end in 1955 was appointed 
Vieo-President, Marketing. 


Continued from page 33 
highways minister of Alberta. Mr. 
Taylor said recently that although 
Alberta has offered full recipro- 


| city te all other provinces, ne one 


has accepted it. 

Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
have agreed to 50% reciprocity 
with Alberta, and Ontario has 
agreed to reciprocity on house- 
hold goods shipments only. But 
otherwise—no dice. ° 

Mr. Taylor said bluntly that 
failure of all provinces to accept 
ful reciprocity ig “shortsighted 
and ig an impediment on the free 
movement of goods and inter- 
provincial trade.”  . 

His views will certainly be 
heard at Toronto next week, but 
here he may get - position from 
Ontario. 

Other Issues, feo | 

If reciprocity between provinces 
were the only issue, Ontario 
would likely go along with Al- 
berta. But tied in with this issue 
is the matter of reciprocity with 
the U.S. 

It would be hard for Ontario to 
agree to all-Canadian reciprocity 
without offering the same privil- 





ege to neighboring U.8. states. 

















SERVING WESTERN CANADA'S 
GROWING INDUSTRY 


with 


SULPHURIC ACID 


been rrve th ort Availability On All Grades 


INLAND CHEMICALS 


CANADA 
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the next best thing 
_ tebeing there! 


When you're away from home, on business 
or holiday, keep in touch with your family by 
long distance. It’s so easy... so fast... 390 inex- 


pensive ...and the personal touch of long 
distance is the next best thing to being there. 


New York State and Michigan 
particularly would like wide-open 
reciprocity because of the all-im- 
portant Ontario route between 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Detroit. For 
years the two states have sought 
agreement for U.S. trucks to use 
this route around the north shore 
of Lake Erie, which is 100 miles 
shorter than the all-U.S. route. 
But although in 1952 Ontario 
opened the way to some U.S. 
trucks, it still exercises tight con- 
trol by charging $7 fc: each one- 
way journey of each vehicle, and 
trucks are barred on Sundays. 

The revenue from this source 
is relatively unimportant to On- 
tario, but the cost of maintaining 
the highway would be high if 
there were “wide-open” recipro- 
city. It is conceivable, though, 
that Ontario might reconsider this 
matter if it proved the only ob- 
struction to interprovincial agree- 
ment, 

One possibility in solving the 
financial problems of reciprocity 
would be for an interprovincial 
trucking company to pay one sub- 
stantial license fee in its home 
province, and for the amount col- 
lected to be allocated among all 
provinces on the trucker’s route 
according to an agreed formula. 

But certainly any such formula 
would require a great deal of 
advance study before going into 


effect. 
Physical Limits 

Next to licensing, rate control 
and reciprocity, another big prob- 
lem is the physical limitation 
placed by each province upon 
trucks and tractor-trailers operat- 
ing within its borders. 

In the matter of vehicle weights, 
length, height, safety, lighting, 
and many other subjects, each 
province has its own set of regula- 
tions—and all ten sets are differ- 
ent. 

Some of these variations are 
sane, others ridiculous. 
Differences i:. permitted weights 
for vehicles are logical. It is com- 
monsense that the ability of high- 
ways to carry specific weights 
must vary from province to prov- 
ince. And since provincial tax- 
payers pay for highways, it is 
reasonable that the provinces 
should decide the weight limita- 
tion to be placed upon them. 
Actually, within the last few 
years provincial weights for 
trucks have been approaching uni- 
formity. Now, of the mainland 
provinces, only Saskatchewan has 
an exceptionally low gross weight 
(45,000 lb. for a four-axle tractor- 
trailer combination compared 
with 56,000 lb. in Alberta and 
B.C., 54,000 in Manitoba and 
58,000 in Ontario). | 
One obvious necessity, though, 
will be to arrive at a uniform 
weight for the Trans-Canada 
Highway, when completed. 

Since TCH is a first-class road, 
built to uniform specifications in 
all provinces, Ontario will un- 
doubtedly urge adoption of its 


“| own gross weights (now the most 


—Look at these low rates —- 


liberal in Canada) throughout the 
highway’s length. | 
This subject will come up at 
the conference too. 
Comic Opera Rule. 

Height and length regulations 
are less of a problem and could 
be standardized with a few con- 
cessions by a few provinces. So 
could lighting laws—though at the 
moment there are like something 
out of a comic opera. 

Every province has different 

ideas about the colored identifica- 
tion and clearance lights which 
appear on the front, sides and rear 
of trucks and tractor-trailers. The 
same thing applies to directional 
signals. 
No two provinces have identica. 
regulations and there are further 
complications when trucks travel 
into the U.S. 


A rig that is legally equipped 


‘|for long hauls between several 


provinces and states looks, at 
night, remarkably like a Christ- 
mas tree—which it actually repre- 
sents to the vendors of 


Other problems—such ag insur- 
ance, COD regulations, hours of 


‘Live TV Programs 
More Phones By 
Microwave Link 


Television statiens in North 
Bay, Sudbury, Port Arthur and 
Winnipeg will receive live CBC 
programs for the first time when 
the Toronto to Winnipeg micro- 
wave -— goes into service 

t. 30. 





lighting 
equipment, but not the unfortun- | 
ate truckers 


They Hope To U ntangte 
‘Hopeless’ Truck Mess 


labor, bills of lading, licensing 
of leased vehicles, interchange of 
trailers—abound. But although 
differing provincial regulations 
cause needless paper work for 
trucking companies, all could be 
adjusted later if some of the big- 
ger issues can be settled next 
week. 

But even if agreement on gen- 
eral principles can be achieved 
next week (and that is by no 
means certain), there is urgent 
need for some co-ordinating body 
to provide permanent liaison be- 
tween the various provincial 
transport boards. 

Otherwise, however good the 
intentions may be, there will be 
no machinery to pui them into 
effect. 


No Results Earlier 

This is dne reason why an earli- 
er conference (held in Winnipeg 
in September 1954 under the spon- 
sorship of Premier Douglas Camp- 
bell of Manitoba) failed to pro- 
duce eny follow-up results. An- 
other reason was that provincial 
ministers and their officials didn’t 
have the understanding of their 
problem im 1954 that they have 
in 1956. 

To prevent repetition of the 
Winnipeg failure one proposal to 
come before the Toronto confer- 
ence will be for establishment of 
a permanent secretariat, respon- 
sible, not to, one provincial gov- 
ernment, but to all. 

- If the idea is approved, initially 
the secretariat may consist mere- 
ly of a modest office. But its ad- 
vocates see it eventually as an 


organization on the lines of the} 


U.S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, taking over many of the 
functions (though not the ulti- 
mate authority) of provincial 
transport boards, and eliminating 
much of the duplication now ex- 
isting. 

If next week’s interprovincial 
gathering does produce tangible 
results, much of the credit for 
them will go to a 42-year-old 
British Columbia-born lawyer, 
S. H. S. Hughes, chairman of the 
Ontario Highway Transport 
Board. 3 

With the benevolent approval 
of Ontario’s Premier Leslie Frost 
and his cabinet, Mr. Hughes has 
spark-plugged the conference 
since it was first proposed last 
February. 

A teacher of history before he 
became a lawyer, Mr. Hughes 
maintains that a solution to the 
motor transport problem ig es- 
sential to Canada’s continued 
economic development. 


Must Do Something 

He told this writer last week: 

“Unless we do something to 
improve our present administra- 
tive methods, trucks will not be 
able to compete effectively with 
other forms of transport. Just 
as the railways developed our 
present big industrial centres, 
trucks are helping develop newer 
portions of the country. It would 
be hostile to the public interest 
if we permitted poor administra- 
tion to prevent that development 
continuing.’ 

What happens if the Toronto 
conference fails, or produces no 
major results? The answer: 
nothing. 

Some observers (including a 
segment of the trucking industry) 
believe that if the provinces can- 
not administer motor transport 
successfully, the St. Laurent Gov- 
ernment may step in and take 
over, which it can do merely by 
repealing the Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act. 

However, it can be stated here 
authoritatively that there is no 
possibility whatever of this hap- 
pening. The Federal Government 

ow looks on trucking as a politic- 
al hot potato and wants no part 
of it in any circumstances, 

Ottawa’s attitude to the prov- 
inces can be summed up as being 
on the lines: “You wanted pro- 
vincial control. Now you've got 
it, and it’s up to you to make it 
work.” 

How well this advice is being 
heeded can be better appraised a 
week from Saturday. 
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No More Trouble with 
Chattering Teeth | 


Many automobile manufacturers, faced with a timing gear 
noise problem, have solved this by machining gears from a 
laminated plastic stock. Plastic gears work and wear in 
highly satisfactory fashion ...and contribute to the silent 
operation which makes today’s motorists so proud of the 
cars they’re driving. | 

Thanks to other laminated plastics incorporating 
Reichhold varnishes, scores of industries have developed 
parts which have vastly improved product performance. 

Reichhold also supplies synthetic resins to the makers of 
paints, printing inks, paper, plywood, insulation, textiles and 
castings... further evidence that chemistry serves all indus- 
try, helps industry serve the world. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS (CANADA), LTD. 
1919 Wileen Avenue, (Weston), Teronte 15, Ontarie 


Creative Chemistry... Your Partner in Progress 


REICHAOLD 
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Uses of 
RCI Products 


CANVAS, PAPER AND GLASS CLOTH 
LAMINATES: PLYOPHEN cresol, pheno’ic 
and resorcinol-formalidehyde resins and 
varnishes; RCi polyester resins. 


CARBON PAPER: RCi inorganic chem- 
ical pigment colors. 


CASTINGS: FOUNDREZ powdered phe 
nolic resins (for the shell molding proe- 
ess); POUNDREZ liquid phenolic resins and 
FOUNDREZ core oils (for core binders). 


FURNITURE, PLYWOOD, FLOORING, 
HARDBOARD AND CHIPBOARD: 
PLYACIEN protein gives; PLYAMINE vree- 
formaldehyde gives; PLYOPHEN phenolie 
and resorcinol-formaidehyde gives. 

LEATHER: BECKOSOL alkyd resins (for 
leather finishes); PLYOPHEN resorcinol- 
formaldehyde resins, SUPER-BECKACITE 
pure phenolic resins, SYNTHE-COPAL 
ester gums (for leather adhesives). 


LINOLEUM: BECKOSOL alkyd resins and 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins (for 
linoleum coatings); RC! inerganic chem- 
ical pigment colors. 

PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS: 
BECKACITE (1) fumaric, (2) maleic ond (3) 
modified phenolic resins; BECKAMINE 
vrea-formaidehyde resins; S&CKOLIN 
synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified phe- 
nolic resins; BECKOSOL (1) phenolated, (2) 
phthatic-free, (3) resin modified, (4) pure 
drying and (5) pure non-drying cikyd 
resins; KOPOL processed Congo copalis; 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins, STY- 
RESOL styrenated alkyd resins; SUPER. 
BECKACITE pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE- 
COPAL ester gums; WALLKYD pure dry- 
ing alkyd resins (for alkyd flat wall vehi- 
cles); WALLPOL vinyl-type copolymer latex 
emulsions (for latex fiat wall coatings), 





RCi inorganic chemical pigment colors, 


PAPER: BECKAMINE vrea-formaldehyde 
resins (for adding wet strength, improv- 
ing the wet rub of starch-clay coatings, 
and waterproofing starch adhesives), 
RC! inorganic chemical pigment colors 
(for paper coloring); STYRESOL styrenated 
aikyd resins (for paper coating). 


PRINTING INKS: BECKACITE fumaric, ma- 
leic and modified phenolic resins; BECKO- 
LIN synthetic eils; BECKOPOL modified 
phenolic resins; &Ci inorganic chemical 
pigment colors. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS: FCi inorganie 
chemical pigment celors. 

WAXES AND POLISHES: SECKACITS 
modified maleic resins, SUPER-BECKACITE 


pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE-COPAL 
ester gums. 





WITH THE HELP OF INCO “ORC” BRAND COPPER ... 


Processing “ORC” Copper at Anaconda's Plant, New Toronto, Ontarie. 


. .. Anaconda supplies the Canadian Construction Industry 
with Assured-Quality Copper and 
Copper Base Alloys 


Canadian property owners benefit from the fine, 
assured-quality copper and copper base alloys... 
supplied by Anaconda American Brass Limited . .. 
used by the Canadian Construction Industry for 
trouble-free, rust-proof, long-life building materials 
and domestic appliances. To their quality at its 
peak, Anaconda uses dependably: INCO “ORC” 
Brand Copper, produced by The International 


“~, 
ORC 


- py 


INCO METALS 


Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, Canada’s ARE 
largest producer of copper. QUALITY METALS 


That's right! Dictograph 
eliminates ewitchboards, 
operators, numbers, dialing 
and waiting for free lines. It — 
costs less, too! And it’s much 
more convenient. For it does 
things no telephone can du- 
plicate. No one can overhear! 
No one can listen in! You can 
buy it or lease it. Over 100,000 
im use. FREE eatirnetes. 


Dictograph 


The Anes! ter ever 90 year 
Available throughout Canada 


146 Wellington Ht. W., Terente 
BM. 4-5309 


Teronte to Vancouver . .$2.95 
Calgary te Montreal . . . $2.80 
Winnipeg to Fredericton. $2.35 
Halifax to Winnipeg . . . $2.50 
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Above rotes in effect from 6 p.m. te 4.30 om 
static te stetien dally end of dey Sundey. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING ST.W. TORONTO 8. 
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We Need Skills and Capital, 
But Let?s Canadianize Them 


No country has grown as fast as Canada in 


the last 10 years. And 
ed 75% of the growth. 


Canadians have financ- 
But, although we want 


more capital and more skilled people, do we 


want: 


@ More U.S. capital? 


@ And the same 
here? 


set up for subsidiaries 


@ More immigrants? 
@ And the same set up for education 


here? 


J. N. T. Bulman, Winnipeg, president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, answer- 
ed these points in an address recently to the 
directors of the Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto. This is a digest. 


By J. N. T. BULMAN 

“We want to retain in Canada 
our own citizens, to provide them 
with employment at fair wages, 
to build up a diversified nation, 
to develop our raw materials and 
our natural resources, through 
the efforts of Canadians, and to 
. secure the rewards of industrial 
enterprise for Canadians. 


“Canada is one of the few 
countries in the world possessing 
vast natural resources in a largely 
undeveloped state, and -conse- 
quently the eyes of the world are 
turning enviously to us. 


“If we do not take the proper 
precautions we shall lose the 
added value which would be cre- 
ated by completing manufactur- 
ing processes in this country.” 


These words were said by the 
president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the 48th 
annual meeting in June 1919, in 
Toronto, 

The speaker was my father, 
and the words are as meaningful 
today as they were then, 

This might suggest that, since 
the words are appropriate 37 
years after their initial delivery, 
we haven’t made too much pro- 
gress in the field of full manu- 
facturing and that we are still 
too dependent on the extractive 
industries to justify the title of 
genuine industrial power. 

In actual fact, we have achieved 
a great measure of diversity in 
manufacturing since the First 
World War concluded and our 

in this direction has 
been exceptional in more 
years. 

But the words are still true to 
the extent that we must never 
stop in our drive to build second- 
ary industry to an undeniably 
pre-eminent position in the 
economy. 

Full, or nearly full, fabrication 
of a bigger and bigger percentage 
of raw materials will not only 
add value to the goods them- 
selves, but it will free us from 
etry trade imbalances; it will 

boost employment; it will attract 

the best class of immigrants, and 

it will afford us such stability in 

our See that we will be less 

by unexpected external 

cunt ces over which we have 

no control. In other words, we 

will indeed become a _ world 
power in our own right. 

Can is, more than anything, 
a manufacturing nation. She is 
not primarily an agricultural 
country, nor is she chiefly a pro- 
ducer of raw materials to feed 
the industries of outside nations, 
- nor is she simply a tourist attrac- 
_ tion. Statistics more than ade- 

quately prove this point. 

Canada’s Growth 

More people are employed in 
manufacturing than in any other 
segment of the economy — actu- 
ally one out of every four gain- 
fully employed persons in Canada 
receives his or her pay cheque 


In 1955 the Gross National 
Product reached the record total 
of $26.2 billion. Of this total, 
manufacturing was by far the 
largest single contributor. 

In its climb, manufacturing has 
outstripped both agriculture and 
the other extractive primary in- 
dustries. 


dians themselves have financed 
about three quarters of our total 
post war expansion, This is where 
the much-discussed role of for- 
eign capital comes in. 

Bring Foreign Capital 
To be honest, our need for pro- 
ductive capital, domestic and for- 
eign, is hardly less urgent than 
our need for more people: we 
cannot develop without both, We 
need outside capital for precisely 
the same reason we need more 
people: we haven’t enough of 
either. 
No young and fast-expanding 
country ever has had sufficient 
internal capital for its needs and, 
in Canada’s case, without foreign 
capital to finance the extra re- 
quirements, national prosperity 
could not possibly have reached 
its present level. 
The expansion we have ex- 
perienced in recent years, to put 
it bluntly, -would have been 
greatly moderated. In other 
words, fewer industries, fewer 
jobs, lower wages, fewer of the 
good things of life, smaller over- 
all growth. 
We don’t need to be ashamed 
to admit this fact. Exactly the 
same thing was happening to the 
United States a century ago and 
it is perfectly natural that most 
of the outside capital flowing into 
Canada today should come from 
that country, now the most 
wealthy in the world. 
Certainly, the higher the pro- 
portion of Canadian-owned capi- 
tal invested in Canada the better. 
By all means, let us press for 


recent Canadian participation in foreign- 


owned enterprises. 
Nothing but good can come 





from that, provided such a move 
is made voluntarily by the com- 
panies concerned. But no com- 
pulsion, no government interven- 
tion. 

Of course, we all know that 
outside investment already con- 
trols a pretty large portion of 
Canada’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments and, if Canadians are 
to get the greatest benefits from 
such industry which is controlled 
either south of the 49th Parallel 
or on the other sidé of the Atlan- 
tic, I think we are within our 
rights to offer a few ideas to the 
owners of these establishments. 


Canadian Directors 

First: they might mull over, to 
their own advantage, participa- 
tion of Canadian equity capital 
in the Canadian branch or sub- 
sidiary of the parent company 
and the addition of Canadian rep- 
resentatives to their directorate. 


Second: they should increase 
the Canadian content of their 
manufactured products and carry 
out more of the development, 
engineering and research within 
the borders of Canada. 


Third: they should provide for 
more Canadian participation in 
export markets and, in those 
cases where they are developing 
a natural resource, they should 
process the product right here in 
Canada as far as it is practicable 
to do so. 

Tax Changes 

A step of some practical sig- 
nificance is the proposed new 
dividend tax convention between 
the Governments at Washington 
and Ottawa which it is hoped will 
aid in expansion of Canadian in- 
vestment in U, S., controlled com- 
panies operating fn this country. 

By virtue of this convention, 
which has been ratified by Par- 
liament but has still to be ap- 
proved by the U. S. Senate before 
it becomes operative, any parent 
company in the U. S. owning at 
least 51% of the voting stock of 
a Canadian subsidiary may con- 
tinue to pay only 5% tax in 
Canada on dividends. 

The treaty works the same way 
for Canadian companies with 
American subsidiaries. Under the 
present law the cut-rate 5% levy 
instead of the normal 15% applies 
only when parent company hold- 
ings are 95% or more. 

I am one of those who believe 
that external capital should be 
encouraged into Canada just as 
long as it continues to stimulate 
expansion and prosperity. 

There is a more fundamental 
reason still why nothing should 





be done to retard Canada’s growth 
as a major industrial nation. It 
is the conflict between East and 
West. : 

Having arrived at what is, to 
all intents and purposes, a mili- 
tary stalemate, the emphasis is 
now on industrial and economic 
expansion, It would be a great 
mistake to assume that the West 
has a lead here which could not 
be overtaken. 


And when we talk of the eco- 
nomic conflict between East and 
West, let us think for a minute 
about the warning implicit in the 
revelation that the Russians are 
turning out scientists and engi- 
neers and the like at a faster 
annual rate than we are here on 
the North American continent. 


I suggest that not only will 
Canada’s industrial potential in 
the next few years — added to 
that of the giant United States 
— prove important to the free 
world, but so, too, will her edu- 
cational potential, The two go 
hand-in-hand. 

We in the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association have set up a 
special committee whose terms of 
reference are to review and study 
the current shortage of profes- 
sional and technical personnel 
and, in co-operation with the 
Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments, the educational authori- 
ties, and other interested bodies, 
make recommendations as to ways 
and means by which the Associa- 
tion may assist in the alleviation 
and ultimate resolution of the 
problem. 

Of course, this is a matter which 
is engaging the earnest attention 
of other professional and business 
organizations which have set up 
committees with similar terms of 
reference. 

One of the difficulties is that 
education as such comes within 
provincial jurisdiction, but the 
question of the shortage of pro- 
fessional and highly trained man- 
power transcends provincial 
boundaries and leadership must 
be given at the national level. 

In the U. K. the problem is 
being approached at the national 
level and important measures are 
being taken there to solve the 
problem. 

Provincial barriers and the de- 
sire for autonomy in matters 
which have been provincial since 
Confederation, make it difficult 
for Ottawa to assume such re- 
sponsibilities. But, for the sake 
of the national welfare, our pro- 
ductivity, our very economy, this’ 
is an occasion when the provinces 
should be asked to lower the 
bars. 
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Over $50 skilled pdots fy TCA’s fleet. Some have 2 and 3 million flying miles to their credit. 











“The splendid personalities... alertness ‘ . | | j 
of the TCA employees I met” 


— TCA Passenger Citation 








+ Setaneiieanine so Saiene! new - nga ein meno Seeded atethenn 
and when we came down at Bermuda 


children travel alone for any distance. 


. “Another nahin. 4 was agree me a rl 
the steward who served my 5-year-old 


son’s meal early in order that I might 
enjoy more quietly my own meal. My 
son also got his wish to meet the pilot.” 


the stewardess suggested taking Janet 
out in her chair for some sunshine. We 
know that this is very unusual service.” 


It is difficult to express the assured feel- 
ing it gave me to see the attention given 
these three children by TCA staff.” 





o- (U.S.) Passenger Citation --—?P Citation 


assenger 
(Montreal to Barbados) (Toronto to New York City) 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIRLINES 


— Passenger Citation 
(Toronto to Vancouver) 


Ws the friendly, personal quality of TCA 

service — ground and aloft — that’s so fre~ 
quently singled out for praise by travellers 
from other lands. As a U.S. visitor wrote 
recently: “Your personnel seems dedicated 
te making TCA one of the better airlines.” 





How many lighting fixtures does it take 


to DAYLIGHT a SKYSCRAPER 


with Engineered Seeing? 


Providing “seeing comfort” for thousands of eyes is an important decision... 


One of Canada’s newest and finest skyscraper office buildings in the heart of downtown Toronto is the 12-storey 
Knight Building. This building provides the most modern facilities available for offices of important 

Canadian industries and business enterprises of all kinds. 

This impressive building is another of the outstanding structures a Canada in which wae Lighting was 
selected to assure maximum ‘“‘seeing comfort”’ for workers—combined with maximum 

trouble-free operation over a long period of years. 

Approximately 2000 fixtures were required for the 12 floors. 


~—_s lighting buildings—large or small—where quality materials, e 
0 


wor and experienced “know-how” 
r—it pays to rely on Wilson—dollar for dollar Wilson 


kmanship 
tures have no equal. 


The most striking feature of 
Canada’s expansion has been the 

sustained size and scope of the 
nation’s investment program, In 
1945 Canadians ploughed back 
10.8 per cent of their Gross Na- 
tional Product in capital invest- 
ment. 


< Seema, A 1S. C.A., A. c. I.D., 
~ J. A. OWileon Ligh ond Disp! 
ineering, tin 
i ited, supervises desigr: ot tetanes for ot: 
ise “‘area’’ requirements of Knight Building 
scientific consideration of lighting needs. 


With its 12 floors, ~ 7 Knight B ~_ 
eaproent 2 a inner comidors 

inviting “‘li a oy gitanate ood 
public relations for both uildine and Some 
occupying space. “Engineered Seeing’”’ assures 
proper light plus drecpatie qualities required. 


Engineered Seeing 
by Wilson is aeiieed by architects, 
ag and plant engineers, contractors. 
ting engineers are always available 
be wo tion. 
Above: Typical Office installation in the Knight Building 
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Canadian Lighting 


“ENGINEERED SEEING” BY 
J. A. WILSON LIGHTING & DISPLAY LIMITED 
CENTRAL—-167 AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO 5 
EASTERN—1235 McGILL COLLEGE AVE., MONTREAL 2 
WESTERN ONTARIO—25 BISHOP PLACE, ANCASTER HEIGHTS, ANCASTER, ONTARIO 


REPRESENTATIVES—Kirk'’s Agency, Winnipeg . . .. Eric Ackland & Associates, Vancouver, Edmonton and 
Coigary .. . Head Office and Factory, 280 Lakeshore Rd., Toronto 14, Cl. 1-3311 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES} 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
® Chartered Accountants 





Gaviller, Mcintosh & Ward 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Telephone 2800 


865 Second Ave. East Owen Sound 
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THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
be MePHERSON Representatives 
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RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Quebec @ Montrecl @ Otlaewe © Torente © Hamilton 
Winnipeg @ Edmonton © Caigary @ Vancouver 
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PETTIT, HILL AND BERTRAM 
Chartered Accountants 
HOLLAND PEITIT, Jr, & DOUGLAS HILA 8. C. BERTRAM 


T, D. WARDLAW DONALD D, HILL ; 
199 BAY ST. EMpire 3-2381 TORONTO 








WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON, MIDDLETON 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto Montreal 








COSSAR, HARPER & COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
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WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 











NASH & NASH 
Chartered Accountants 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
GRANDE PRAIRIE PEACE RIVER 








W. J. T. ADAMSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
W. J. T. Adamson, C.A. 
A. Tzventarny, C.A. 
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John D. Hogg, C.A. 








PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co 
Chartered Accountants 
HALIFAX MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO HAMIL 
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MATTHEWS BROTHERS, PARTRIDGE & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
Licensed Trustee 


TORONTO KINGSTON 








CHARTRE, SAMSON, BEAUVAIS, BELAIR & CIE 


PAUL GONTHIER, Special .Partner 
Chartered Accountants 


QUEBEC e ROUYN'  e 


MONTREAL ¢ RIMOUSKI 








McDONALD, NICHOLSON & Co. 


cuanto ACCOUNTANTS 
LICENSED TRUSTEES 
TORONTO 











EDWARDS, MORGAN & COG. 
Chartered Accountante 
Established 1889 
TIMAMING TORONTO MONTREAL 
Representatives et WINNIPEG, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, 
LONDON, ENO. 








CHRISTENSON, SIMONTON & OO. 


Chartered Accountants 


EDMONTON CALGARY 








LAVALLEE, BEDARD, LYONNAIS, 
_ MESSIER, GASCON 








READ, SON, WATSON & LEITH 
Robert Leith 
Chartered Accountants 
Londen Agent: Reads, Cooke & Watson, Leith House, 47 Gresham St.. Londen £.6.2 
Bank of Montreal Bidg., Water St. 
8ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
Cable Address: “Chartéred”’ 
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By MICHAEL BARKWAY 
OTTAWA (Staff)—In any nor- 
mal year the 1956 record of Cana- 
dian exports would have shown 
up as an important boost for the 
whole economy. 

In this extraordinary year, the 
13% increase in exports is entire- 
ly overshadowed by the increase 
of nearly 30% in imports. 
Export prospects remain good. 
The assurance of expanding sales 
of iron ore and crude oil stands 
against the uncertainty over 
vheat. 
But up till now no sign has 
appeared to suggest that exports 
can catch up with imports, They 
don’t even look like narrowing 
the prodigious gap, which amount- 
ed to very nearly $600 million 
in the first seven months of the 
year, 
Even the U. S. steel strike in 
July made barely a dint in our 
record import totals. It lowered 
purchases from the U, S. by $17 
million (or less than 5%) com- 
pared with June. But we went on 
increasing our imports from the 
U. K. and other Commonwealth 
countries, and kept up the rate 
from other foreign countries. 
No Lull 
August usually brings a lull 


in the pace of importing, which 


often carries over into September. 
But this year there is no evi- 
dence of a slackening. The vol- 
ume of entries looks like being 
as high ag ever,—more like last 
year when August was a big 
month. 

U. S. goods continue to capture 
an increasing share of the Cana- 
dian market, (except for the 
strike-bound July). But the U. S. 
is not so far this year increasing 
its share of our exports. For them 
we remain much more dependent 
On Overseas countries. 

In the first half of this year the 
U. S. supplied very nearly three- 

of 


cn hovers around 20%. In 1954 
it reached 60%. 

The attached table shows 16 
major items in our exports to the 


Import figures are availab 
only in outline for the month of 
. Details cover only the first 
quarter. Goods are pouring in at 
a rate that the D.B.S. staff 
If-drowned in the pile of 
and lagging seriously be- 
in tabulation. 
But remembering that we get 
sorry 75% of our imports from 

















U. 8S. so far this year, which be- 
tween them account for nearly 
70% of the total. 

Thirteen of them are the items 
selected by the VU, S. Office of 
Business Economics to show the 
part played by U. S.-controlled 
companies abroad. 

Take away these 13, to which 
(according to the O.B.E.’s calcu- 
lations last year) U. S. firms con- 
tribute 54%, and only about one- 
third of our exports to the United 
States would be left. 

Newsprint and pulp alone ac- 
count for 30% of our sales to the 
United States. Non-ferrous metals 
are another 14%. Lumber, which 
provided 10% last year, was down 
this year to 8%, Aluminum and 
fertilizers were also down a little, 
but crude oil, copper and iron ore 
are far ahead. 

One of the most interesting 
things which emerges from this 
way of breaking down our ex- 
ports to the U. S. is this: 

The 16 selected items, including 
the 13 where VU. S. companies 
play a major role, do not account 
for the main increase in our U. S. 
sales in 1956. 

Bigger Increase 

A much bigge: proportionate 
increase has taken place in the 
remaining one third of smaller 
items; so. that the famous 13, 
where U. S. companies are con- 
centrating, are so far thik year 
playing a smaller role in our 
trade. They’re down from 64% to 
62% of our exports to U, S. 

Here are some of the untabu- 
lated goods which have signifi- 
cantly increased their sales in the 
U. S. this year: 

—Whiskey, which at nearly $24 
million in the half year, should be 
considered a major item of trade. 

—Apples; maple sugar; pota- 
toes (a fourfold increase over last 
year). 

—Furs—-a mixed bag: ranch 
mink up, wild mink down; beaver 
and ermine down; foxes doing a 
little better. 

—Textiles: a nice increase in 
cotton fabric, cotton clothing and 
synthetic thread and fabrics—all 


Here’s Our Latest Account 
In U.S. ‘Shopping Splurge’ 


imports. (Items 3 and 4), 

Of the other materials for in- 
dustry, both textiles and chemi- 
cals seem to have levelled off a 
little between Murch and May. 

Because of the large part 
played by automobiles in the 
group of consumer goods, imports 
for consumer use may not have 
risen very sharply in total, But 
food, drink and tobacco continued 
very high, and the spring may 
have brought increased imports 
of various household goods. 

A significant and important 
feature of our increased imports 


-|from the U. S., Which is begin- 


ning to get some attention, is the 
Canadian reliance on U. S. manu- 
facturers for new products. 

Two outstanding examples are 





smail items but managing to sell 
better in U. S. 

—Hardwood veneers sold better 
than last year, though other ve- 
fieers, plywoods and planks and 
boards were all down. 

—Wooden doors and building 
and insulating boards up by 50% 
or better. 

~—Book printing paper increas- 
ed from $2 million to $2% million. 
Kraft wrapping paper trebled to 
over $700,000. 

—Ferro-manganese attained U. 
S. sales of more than $5 million— 
better than the whole of last year. 
Other ferro-alloys, though only a 
$37,000 item, were better than 
50% above last year. So was pig 
iron, reaching $4.7 million in six 
months. 

—Ice skates more than tripled 
in quantity, not quite so much in 
price. 

—Typewriters increased by 50% 
to reach better than $500,000 in 
six months. 








No Sian That Chasm Closing: 
Export-Import Gap Wide Open 


—Metal - working machinery, 
textile machinery, lathes, refrig- 
erating equipment all showed big 
increases—many of them better 
than double, though none of the 
separate items reaches $1 million 
for six months. 

—Gypsum and lime were well 
up; 80 were electric motors and 
other apparatus. Selenium became 
a $1.5 million item. 

—The non-metallic minerals as 
a group increased by $40 million. 

—In the chemical group several 
items were better than double 
1955’s first half. Cellulose. prod- 
ucts almost tripled; medicines 
doubled; varnish exports increas- 
ed six times. 

— Sporting goods, cameras, 
lenses, organs, scientific appara- 
tus, and aircraft parts all show 
major increases. 

So the encouraging export re- 
cord of 1956 is spread very wide- 
ly, and by no means confined to 
the big bulk items. 





Looking for Collece Men? 
More Jobs Than Graduates 


(Continued from page 27) 
advertising, mechanical, circula- 
tion, public relations. 

Nursing. About 5,000 regis- 
tered nurses are graduated each 
year, about 30% from university 
schools, the rest from hospital 
schools of nursing. 

Although there are substan- 
tially more nurses per thousand 
of population now than there 
were 25 years ago, there is still 

~ a shortage. This is particularly 
true in rural areas and in men- 
tal hospitals. There is also a 
shortage of experienced nurses 
prepared to assume senior posi- 
tions. 

Need is evident. Students 
should be encouraged to follow 
the necessary study for this 
profession. 

Pharmacy. In 1955 and 1956 


Before the last war, most 
openings were in retail drug 
trade. Now there are increasing 
opportunities in hospitals, re- 
search and production, industry, 
government departments, armed 
services as well as in the in- 
creased numbers of retail phar- 
macies. 
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Secretarial Science. Numbers 
of graduates in any one year 
is about 100. Many more could 
be used. Graduates need have 
no fear about obtaining employ- 
ment since demand at present 
far outstrips supply. 

Social Work. For several years 
graduates have numbered about 
200. In 1955 and 1956 this rose 
to 300 per year. 

Number of graduates in social 
work in the last few years has 
been in no way adequate to fill 
demands. One major reason has 
been low salaries, but to some 
extent this is being corected by 
organizations hiring such work- 
ers. 

Theology. Numbers of grad- 
uates over past few years have 
run between 400 and 500. Cana- 
dian churches need more grad- 
uates in theology than its 
schools are producing. 

Therapy. Over 100 students 
graduated in physical or occu- 
pational therapy in 1956. Pros- 
pects for the next few years are 
that the figure will not decline. 
Increased supply could be used. 
An increase in enrolment of 
50% would not be too much. 

Veterinary Science. Demand 
for veterinaries is overtaking 
supply. Graduating classes in 
1956 totaled less than 80 and 
will be about the same for each 
of the next four years. 

Numbers in Canada are not 
enough to fill demard. Increas- 
ing numbers of calls for grad- 
uates coming from meat packing 
companies, municipal and pro- 
vincial governments, federal 
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GEO. A. WELCH & COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
OTTAWA 


BELLEVILLE CORNWALL 








Arthur A. Crawley & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


OTTAWA @ MONTREAL © SROCKVILLE © TORONTO © SUDBURY 
NORTE SAY © SAULT STE MARIE 











GUNN, ROBERTS no CO. 
DICK, BOND, HETHERINGTON & O’LOANE 


TORONTO Chartered Accountants CHATHAM 
LICENSED TRUSTEES C. J. DICK, W. 8. O"LOANE 











Henry BARBER, MAPP & MAPP 
Chartered Accountants 


112 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
PHONE EM. 4-4244 


Trustee in Bankruptcy 
KRIS A. MAPP, F.C.A. 











ARTHUR $. FITZGERALD 
AND COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


PAUL E. TRUDEL & CO. 

Chartered Accountants 
455 CRAIG ST. WEST 
MONTREAL, QUE. 

















GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


MONTREAL — TORONTO — LONDON — WINNIPEG 
REGINA — SASKATOON — EDMONTON — CALGARY 
CRANBROOK — VANCOUVER — VICTORIA 











JW. J. MeCOY & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
Phones EM. 3-2329 2320 











WINSPEAR, HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
Edmonton 


Calgary 


Vancouver 
Dawson Creek 








Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Terento @ Montreal @ Hamilton @ London 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary @ Edmonton ®@ Vancevver 











DELOITTE, PLENDER, HASKINS & SELLS 
Chartered Accountants 


Windsor 
Vancouver 


Montreal 
Calgary 


Terento 
Edmonton 


Chatham Winnipeg 
Prince George 
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ROSS & SONS 


P. S. 
Chartered Accountants 


MONTREAL * TORONTO ° 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. a CALGARY e 
Established 1858 


OTTAWA 
VANCOUVER 











© Management Consultants 





O. A. MATTHEWS & ASSOCIATES 
Limited 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
With co-ordinating affiliations in Canads and U.S.A 
TORONTO, CANADA 


434 University Avenue Tel: EM, 8-2146 








ORWICK, CURRIE 


LIMITED 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
MONTREAL 1494 SHERBROOKE ST. W., GLENVIEW 7419 
TORONTO 80 KING ST. W.. EMPIRE 6-2551 
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ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
(CANADA 1952) LTD. 


600 Royal Bank Building 909 Deminion Saqvere Building 
TORONTO 1 MONTREAL 1 
EMpire 3-9746 UNiversity 6-8359 








STARTZMAN, 
SHEAHAN 
and BARCLAY 


Distribution and Materials 
Handling Consultants 
CONTRO!’ “MOVEMENT AND STORAGE OF MATERIALS 


41 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 











P. A. MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Limited 
WITH CO-ORDINATING AFFILIATIONS IN THE U.S.A., BRITISH ISLES AND AUSTRALIA 
© 602 ROYAL BANK BLDG. © 460 ST. JOHN ST. 
TORONTO 1, ONT. MONTREAL 1, QUE. 
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J. D. WOODS & GORDON 


Limited 
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MONTREAL 
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MN AUTOMATION LIMITED 
Automation Consultants 
MAKING © ASSEMBLING © PACKAGING 


INSPECTING © TESTING 
41 Densley Ave., Terente 15, Ont., CH, 4-2930 


Selected Growth Stocks — quarterly .eview — By NESTOR 




















IMPERIAL Off LIMITED 
0 
eeoerts 


sons for choice shown below the 
accompanying charts were those 
given when stocks were chosen in 
January 1953. Each will be re- 
viewed quarterly. Publication of 
this series in The Post does not 
constitute a recommendation to 
buy these stocks. 


Imperi 
perial Oil 

Imperial Oil common, trading 
recently at $58, is 87% above its 
UV level ($31), could rise an- 
other 22% before reaching OV 
level ($71). Yield is 2.07%, bas- 
ed on new indicated annual 
dividend rate of $1.20. Stock is 
selling at 27.9 times 1955 earn- 
ings of $2.08 a share. Price this 
year has ranged between high 
of $62% and low of $36%. 

A quarterly dividend of 30c 
a common share is payable Sept. 
28 to shareholders of record 
Sept 4; previously, a dividend of 
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B. C. ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
INTERNATIONAL CONSULTING, DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
Dams, tunnels, power plants, buildings, 
uitra high voltage systems, pipe lines, 

gas and electric utilities. 


960 Richards Street - ~ - o 
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_ STEVENSON & KELLOGG, LrD. 
Consulting Management Engineering 
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MONTREAL VANCOUVER SEATTLE 
4123 Sherbrecks W. feyel Sank = 444 
Mentreal 6, P.Q. Vencevver 2, 8. Secttte 4, Wash. 
MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


TORONTO 
18 Eglinton Ave. €. 
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© Design Engineers 











FOUNDATION OF CANADA ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
DESIGNERS TO INDUSTRY 
Electrical * Mechanical * Structural + Hydraulie 
VANCOUVER + TORONTO + MONTREAL 


C. D. SCHULTZ & COMPANY 


Limited 
Vancouver, Canada 
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IMPERIAL OIL—lImperial’s outstanding NORANDA MINES—Noranda is a major 


P. G. GAUTHIER 


oils acu ENGINEER 


QUEBEC LAND SURVEYOR 


2180 Belgrave Ave. Montreal 28, Que. 








SIR ALEXANDER GIBB & PARTNERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Reperts, Designs, Supervision 
Becks & Power; & Bridges, 
lee Basel Uateell, Aine ttotan 


Anne's Telephone EM. 6-2633 


Queen 
LONDON, & 











CANADIAN 


Water Supply and Purification, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
Treatment of Industrial Wastes. 
New Westminster, 8.C. 

774 Columbia St. 


Halifex, N.S. 
P.O. Bex 93 


Terente, Ont. 
1662 Avenue Rd. 
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BRITISH ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS | 














—FOR OVER 50 YEARS— 


Consulting and Inspection Engineering 
Industrial Chemists 


NON-DESTRUCTIVE TESTING 
BY X-RAYS, GAMMA RAYS 
AND ULTRASONICS 


WARNOCK HERSEY 


Company Ltd. 


Montreal « Toronto « Halifax « Winnipeg « Edmonton 
Moncton « Ottewa « Hemiltom « London « Windsor « Vancouver 








50c was Paid June 1 to cover 
first two quarters of 1956. 

Earnings in the six months 
ended June 30, 1956, were $33.7 
million or $1.12 a share, 38.5% 
higher than first-half 1955’s 
$24.4 million or 82c a share. Net 
production of crude oil averag- 
ed 98,423 bbls. daily, a 12.1% 
increase. Refineries processed 
246,264 bbls. daily, up 9.6%. 
Product sales averaged 261,931 
bbls. daily. 

On a 50-acmg site at Sarnia, 
Ont., Imperial Oil will soon 
launch construction of a $25- 
million hyd bon develop- 
ment. The petrochemical plant, 
which may be ready in 1958, 
will supply Canadian industry 
with large quantities of ethyl- 
ene, propylene, normal butyl- 
enes, isobutylenes, butadiene, 
aromatic distillates and tars, 


record for oil discovery in Western Canada, . 


its large reserves, and its continuing ex- 
ploration and expansion program promise, 
along with the continually growing demand 
for petroleum products, to maintain the 
company’s position as Canada’s largest and 
most fully integrated oil company. 


integrated copper producer with large gold 
output. A sizable income from its invest- 
ments tends to stabilize earnings and in- 
come. Further expansion of properties 
promises increasing earnings over the long 
term. Directly and indirectly, company’s 
shares afford a diversified position in gold, 
copper and other base metals as well as in 
potential oil acreage. 





How To «.eaa Stock Charts 


INDEX OF GROWTH: The rate at which 
the value of the equity behind the stock | adjudged 
is doubling as determined by the owe 


indicate that at its current growth rate | In 
the equity value is doubling every 5.6 
years. 

PRICE BANGE: The annual high, low 
and mean price. Monthly ranges for the 
current year. 

UNDERVALUATION AND OVER. 
VALUATION PRICE LEVELS: Shown by 
the narrow horizontal lines above and 
below the stock's price range indicating 





a purchase relatively 
growing stock that is not anticipating its 
hea beyond the immediate present. 

factors such as rate of growth and 
will also enter into 
the comparison an investor wil] want to 


Without these UV 
current quotation of say, 55 or 75 would 
carry no significance regarding 


investment quality 


years. 
case it may not be so attractive is 
as some other fast- 


and OV levels, a 


value. The UV/OV ievels also permit 
judgment as between one stock and 
another. They are not designated points 
of purchase or sale nor do they attempt 
to show what will be a stock’s bottom 
or top figure in any given year. 

RATE OF GROWTH: the rate as based 
on Nestor’s tests at which the company 
showing underlying or long-term 
growth. This will determine the price 
trend of the company’s common stock 
over a period of years and in most in- 
stances the trend of dividend payments. 

*Background and principles behind the 
selection by Nestor were discussed in a 
special article in The Financial Post., Jon. 
10, 1958. A limited number of reprinte ere 

lable on request. 
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LANG, MICHENER &2 CRANSTON 
Barristers & Solicitors 
Bank ef Mentreal Building 50 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
D. W. LANG D,. KR. MICHENER, @.C. 
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ALEXANDER, HUGHES & ARCHER 
Barristers & Solicitors 


ROSS DROUIN, Q.C. 
Barrister and Solicitor 
Quebec Power Bidg. 

QUEBEC, P.Q. 


Willlem L. Archer 
Tewer 
372 Gey Street, Teronte 1 
EMpire 4-1375 Cabies ALEXCOM 
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Boris Monsarofl, F.C.1.C. P.Eng. Getting Ahead 
Cesiel"Baalecn 
Technica! Service from Test tube te 


Pient, Anolysis, Economic survey, 
Transietions. inquiries solicited. 


83 HILLCREST AVE., HAMILTON, ONT. | ada, $6; elsewhere $7 yearly. 





Astute businessmen plan for suc- 
cess; they read The Financial Post 
because it helps them make Tight 
decisions. Yearly by mail in Can- 











JOHN H. ROSS 
Consulting Engineer 


Mechanical and electrical equipment of buildings and industrial plants 


* Reports, Designs, Supervision 


1251 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7 WALNUT 4-2508 








EWBANK & PARTNERS (CANADA) LIMITED 
Engineering Consultants 


in the 
Thermal and Electrical Power Fields 
200 BLOOR STREET &. TORONTO, ONT. 


Telephene: WAinut 4-8361 








CATALYTIC 
CONSTRUCTION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Designers Consultants -—— Constructors’ 
FOR THE 
Petroleum, Petro-Chemical, Chemical, Pulp, Mill, 
and Mining Industries 


900 YONGE ST., 
TORONTO, ONT, 


430 MARIEN AVE. 
MONTREAL EAST, P.Q. 


600 §. VIDAL ST. 
SARNIA, ONT, 








MARSHALL, MACKLIN and MONAGHAN 
Professional Engineers — Ontarie Land Surveyors 


Design and Supervision of Municipal Services Centro! Surveys, 
Topographic Mapping Subdivisions; Reports Designs Surveys 
154 MERTON STREET, TORONTO 7 Phene HU. 1-3397 








Sta dler, Hurter 


. & Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


1501 Se, Catherine Street West, Mentreei, Canede 








CANADIAN BRITISH ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
River Training, Harbours, Decks, Groins, Flood Control, 
irrigation, Hydre Blectric Developments, sic. 
New Westminster, 8.C. 
774 Columbie $i. 


Halifex, N.S. 
P.O. Bex 93 


' Terente, Ont. 
1662 Avenve Rd. 
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RACEY, MacCALLUM and ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


and other products needed by 
the chemical industry. 

The plant would be an im- 
portant source of raw materials 
in the manufacture of such di- 
versified products as plastics, 
antifreeze and synthetic rubber. 
Other companies have already 
shown interest in constructing 
new plants of their own at Sar- 
nia, to tap this important new 
source of petrochemicals, and 
Imperial Oil has purchased 
lands, adjacent to its refinery, 
to provide suitable sites for 
potential industrial customers. 

Here are other highlights in 
Imperial’s continuing expansion: 

—A new Halifax refinery, 
costing more than $25 million, is 
now coming on stream and will 
be opened officially Oct. 11. Its 
41,500 bbls. daily pacity is 
more than double that of the 
refinery it replaces. 

—Capacity of the Sarnia-To- 

-ronto products pipeline is being 
boosted from 55,000 to 76,000 
bbls. a day. Work is to be com- 
pleted late this year. 


—Capacity of pipeline linking 
Winnipeg with the Interprovin- 
cial Pipe.Line at Gretna, Man., 
is being increased from 29,000 
bbls. to 38,000 bbls. a day. 

- —Contract has been awarded 
for work to begin next spring 
on a “powerformer,” main item 


- in a $4-million construction pro- 


gram at company’s loco refinery 
near Vancouver. The new unit 
will boost quality, not quantity, 
of gasoline. 


—Four more buildings, to cost 
$670,000, are to be built at com- 
pany’s expanding marketing ter- 
minal at Keele St. and Finch 
Ave. in northwestern Metro- 
politan. Toronto. The package 
warehouse, bulk lubricating oil 
building, dispatcher’s tower and 
service garage are to be ready 
by next summer. 

No change in gasoline prices 
is foreseen in Canada, despite 
a tendency of U.S. prices to be 
forced lower by refineries’ 
heavy inventory positions. 





Noranda 


Noranda Mines at its recent 
price of $61% is 66% above ite 
UV level ($37) and could rise 
another 8% before reaching OV 
level ($66). Yield is 3.27% 
based on annual dividend rate 
of $2. Stock is selling at 18.5 
times its 1955 earnings of $3.31 
a share. Price range for 1956 
to date is a high of $665% and 
low of $51. 


Net profit in the first six 
months of this year rose nearly 
25% to $8.9 million or $1.99 a 
share, from $6.7 million or $1.49 
in January-Juné¢, 1955. 

Metal production and invest- 
ment income totaled $19.5 mil- 
lion vs. $15 million in the corre- 
sponding 1955 period. 

A substantial interest in 
Bouzan Mines Ltd., with options 


to purchase further shares, has ~ 


been acquired by Noranda. A 


drilling campaign is under way 
on the main Chibougamau prop- 
erty. 


Company is doubling the ca- 
pacity of its sulphuric acid plant 
at Cutler, Ont., to meet addi- 
tional requirements of mines in 
the Blind River area. By next 
June, capacity should be 1,000 
tons daily. 


Gaspé Copper Mines, a sub- 
sidiary, is experiencing diffi- 
culty in maintaining peak pro- 
duction in the face of a con- 
tinuing shortage of miners in 
the Gaspé area. 


Copper prices have not chang- 
ed since the current price of 
39%c lb. was set July 10, al- 
though there are signs of a 
growing shortage. Production 
in Rhodesia has been reduced, 
the U.K. Board of Trade has 
reversed its announced inten- 
tion of selling some copper from 
its stockpile, and the Suez crisis 
has generated increased buying. 
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These Are Forest Industry's 
Six Goals For Future Growth 


Governments and forest 
industries across Canada 
should work toward six 
broad objectives to expand 
the base of the forest prod- 
uct industries, A.C. Price, 
chairman of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association, 
told the National Forestry 
Conference in Winnipeg this 
week. Here is a digest of his 
address: 


Government policies should be 
designed to encourage the fur- 
ther development and growth 
of this great resource on which 
Canada’s prosperity so largely 
depends. 


rather than forest management; 
and virtually all are out of step 
with actual practice in the 
woods today. 
Guarantee of Tenure 

The over-all productivity of 
the forests can be increased only 
by effort on the part of the 
owners, namely, the people of 
Canada. The tenants have al- 


who, owing to the nature of the 
soil, can obtain at best only a 
sub-marginal livelihood, 


The forest industries do not 
suggest that the governments 
should do their forestry work 
for them. They are not asking 
for subsidies, guarantees, cash 
or any other hand-outs. All that 
is suggested is that the owners 
and landlords of the forests 
should exercise the same care 
and thought for the morrow as 
is exercised by any other prop- 
erty owners, be it of a farm, a 
factory, or an apartment house. 

The Federal Government re- 
ceives direct tax revenues from 
the forest industries of about 
$200 million a year, but expends 
only about $10. million annually 
on this remarkable resource 
which accounts for a third of all 
our primary wealth ..,. There 
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is, unfortunately, a similar but 
less startling imbalance _ in 
forestry expenditures on the 
part of the provinces. 


Where, then, should govern- 
ments act to assure not only 
more productive forests but also 
to assure increasing tax rev- 
enues ultimately from forest 
operations? 

Tax Structure 

The first area in which action 
might be taken lies in some 
modification of the tax struc- 
tures. Unfortunately, taxation 
methods at present often dis- 
courage improved forest man- 
agement on the part of the 
owners, Indeed, in many places, 
it pays an owner of good prop- 
erty to denude it completely. 
Thus he pays lower taxes. Taxes 
should be of a nature to encour- 
age him to produce wood in 
perpetuity. 

The tax situation works spe- 
cial hardship on the small wood- 
lot owner to whom Canada must 
look for greatly increasing sup- 
plies of wood. Woodlots are of 
importance because they are 
adjacent to the consumer and 
because trees generally grow 
more quickly on woodlots than 
in the other forests. 

Yet here again we find an 
anomaly. The forest industries 
are doing much to encourage 
the Tree Farm Movement — yet 
local taxation tends to discour- 
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Certification Proceedings age improved woodlot man- 


agement. Moreover, in many 
instances no income tax deduc- 
tions are permitted for expenses 
incurred in establishing and 
maintaining a woodlot. 

The objective, therefore, 
should be to obtain taxation 
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At your service... 


® Nearly 150 years experience 
in Life Insurance. 


@ Low cost family and mort- 
gage protection. 


HOLLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
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MARKET COMMENT 


The informed opinion of men 
experienced in market analysis is 
given regularly in this investment 
feature. For profit add their view- 
point to yours. You get them in 
THE FINANCIAL POST 
Voerly by moet Sg $6, 





Business continues very active 
with supplies of most goods suffi- 
cient to meet demand. Here and 
there prices are edging higher. 
Steel is still tight with most buy- 
ers eager to take full allocations. 
Heavy construction is a big prop 
in the current business picture. 
These are a few of the high- 
lights of the September report of 
the Canadian Association of Pur- 
chasing agents. | 

Business Trends: Canadian in- 
dustrial production continues at 
a high level. Retail trade holds 
up well, total for the first six 
months being about 8% above the 
first half of 1955. Persona] in- 
come stays steady—a good sign 
of inherent health, 

The principal prop under - the 
economy is still capital expendi- 
ture, Construction contracts 
awarded to the end of July were 
24% over one year ago. Interest 
rates have risen steadily in an 
effort to slow demand, but the 
effect of this action may be nulli- 
fied by the attraction to foreign 
capita] exercised by such high 
rates. 

Labor: Canada and U. S. have 
not experiencd a 100% “Automa- 
tion” strike but the subject is a 
major grievance, and of serious 
concern when negotiating new 
contracts. A few labor leaders 
realize they cannot stand in the 
way of progress if we are to have 
prosperity, and have accepted the 
fact that workers, displaced by 
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machines, have generally found 
other jobs, and that there igs little 
cure for unemployment caused by 
loss of markets. 


Construction Materials: Heavy 
construction projects such as the 
Seaway and hydro development, 
office buildings, factories and road 
work have substantially increased 
over the 1955 figures. Housing has 
been greatly curtailed, especially 
in the Toronto area due to reduc- 
ed credit and increased interest 
rates. 

Prices have remained fairly 
stable with exception of the in- 
terim freight rate increase of July 
1 and increase in steel, Asphalt 
supplies are adequate; cement a 
little easier; bricks 2-3 months 
delivery. 

Gravel, gypsum, crushed stone, 
sand, easy. Spruce arid jack pine 
is adequate. Structural fir easy 
from yards but spotty in carloads 
from coast and prices hardening. 
Paints, vitrified, clay and cast 
iron pipe and small tools are all 
in good supply. Steel is drastic- 
ally curtailed except-for reinforc- 
ing bars. 


Metals—Non-ferrous: 

Aluminum world demand has 
eased slightly but the Canadian 
situation is still fairly tight and 
probably not until 1957 will this 
situation be alleviated. Domestic 
rolled goods are taking 15-20 
weeks but tonnage is not restrict- 
ed. 

Copper: It looks as though 
U.S. producers wiil try to hold to 
40c, a lb. for some time but Lon- 
don dropped as low as 33c, in 
July. The Suez troubles stiffened 
it for a while but more recently 
weakness has developed. A fourth 
quarter pick up in demand is ex- 
pected in U. S. but there is no ba- 
sis which warrants expectation of 
price strength. 

Lead: Demand is fair, having 

proved in last few weeks and 

e present 15%c, is considered 
stable with some underlying 
strength from U, S. Government 
purchases. 

Zine: Like lead, demand has re- 
cently picked up and will im- 
prove in the next few months but 
delivery is easy, Price stable at 
1344¢, . 


Metals: Ferrous 

Over-all world steel demand 
continues to tax producing units 
to the utmost. U.S. strike brought 
an average increase of $8.50 a ton 
-, -, and it is hoped three years 





The new Max Factor Toronto office-factory 
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An example of Complete Service 


and outlined requirements. 


quoted by Camston. Camston assisted in 


August: 


Having worked with architects and consulti 


July ae resentative from Max Factor, Hollywood, called on Camston 


Satisfactory tentative price was 
isted i g suitable site. 


engineers in co-op- 


eration with the local representatives of Max Factor, Camston’s 


September: 


representative arrived in Hollywood with complete architectural, 
tructural, 


mechanical and plant layout drawings and specifica- 
tions. Max Factor were satisfied with design and contract signed. 


; 


Work commenced on site. 


Building was handed over to owners who expressed wish 


1956: 


where construction is planned. 


to duplicate design of the building in other countries 


CAMSTON has built over 40 plants, totalling well over 1 million 
are feet. Majority of these projects have case histories similar to that 


Max Factor. 
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Business Stays Bright 
Say Purchasing Agents 


of tranquillity. Canadian mark- 
ets advanced $6 to $7 but a strike 
was avoided by a 2-year union 
contract, Most buyers are quitkly 
taking their allocated tonnage 
but some are holding off until a 
time closer to fourth quarter to 
determine more closely their in- 
ventory position. Production hag 
held up well through the summer. 


Bars: Book open for November 
to December rolling cycle, Or- 
ders against allocation must be 
available to one mill by Sept. 15 
at latest. Plate: Books open for 
fourth quarter. Holding strictly 
to allocated amount, Sheets: hot 
rolled, cold rolled and porcelain 
enamelling books now open for 
fourth quarter with tonnages al- 
located. No lack of orders anti- 
cipated. Limited tonnage of Brit- 
ish materia] offering, Structurals: 
none. floating around, Scrap: 
Canadian scrap market ig excep- 
tionally strong with new all-time 
highs being recorded. Demand 
throughout the fourth quarter 
and into first quarter of 1957 
should remain high with prices at 
current levels or slightly higher. 

Chemicals: Prices generally are 
edging upward with some notable 
exceptions, e.g., anhydrous am- 
monia. Industrial acids: supplies 
adequate to meet steady demand, 
New sulphuric acid capacity at 
Shawinigan Falls due to go into 
operation early in fourth quarter. 
Plans have been announced for 
construction of plant to manufac- 
ture anhydrous hydrofluoric acid 
at Valleyfield. 

Ammonia—anhydrous: Some 
supplies still being drawn from 
U. S. sources. A new Canadian 
plant in Eastern Ontario is sched- 
uled to go on stream in October. 
Another manufacturer is consid- 
ering the erection of an ammonia 
plant at Hamilton. Price present- 
ly $80 a ton, 

Caustic soda and chlorine: Im- 
portations of caustic are still re- 
quired, Chlorine supplies fully 
adequate to meet demand, with 
some export taking place, Price 
increases under way. 

Glycerine: Has been in very 
free supply of late with prices 
headed downward largely due to 
increased synthetic capacity in 
U.S 


Food: The fresh fruits avail- 
able for processing in Canada 
have been somewhat disappoint- 
ing this year, Estimate of crops 
available show pears, plums, 
peaches, cherrie& strawberries, 
raspberries and grapes all off 
from last year. 

Paper: Production of Canadian 
wood pulp continues at a high 
level. Prices and markets are 
firm for the third quarter. It is 
estimated that 1958 capacity will 
be one-third higher than 1955. 

Boxboard: kraft  linerboard 
and boxboard has improved to 
some extent over the earlier part 
of the year. Two-four weeks de- 
livery can be depended upon gen- 
erally, 

Fine papers: Market good. 

Newsprint: Industry is doing 
its best to satisfy unprecedented 
demand. 


Your Policy 
uiCan Make, 
Break Men 


(Continued from page 28) 
people. Just manage them right. 
This is so important, because it 
puts the full responsibility for 
the development of people in 
your organization directly on the 
shoulders of the line managers. 

You cannot carry out a man- 
agement development program 
by hiring a specialist and saying: 
“You do the development, I have 
a shop to run!” 

It’s all part of the attitude 
that because everyone else is 
getting research study in man- 
agement, we ought td do it too. 
But it’s no good if it’s received 
with the attitude “Don’t bring 
that stuff in here—we’ve got a 
shop to run.” That isn’t the 
thing to say the morning after 
the boys have been all worked 
up and inspired the evening be- 
fore at a special sales meeting. 

We in G.E. sent a man at high 
level to Harvard. It’s a 
place to send people, let me tell 
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Daily Newspaper Advertisements 
Bring SAME DAY 
Results 


Bepartmen stores ran 26,726,014 tines of advertising in the Southam Newspapers 
during 1966 —- a eure mark of their merchandising vaiue in their tocal marketa, 
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388 Yonge St. 
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COMPLETE PROTECTION 


for Your Instrument Investment 


. The Foxboro Company 
Limited, Canada 


Flow Recorder Assembly at Montreal 


There's a logical reason for letting Foxboro handle your process 
control requirements completely. At Foxboro, the same highly trained 
personnel who build the instruments also repair and service them. 
Using the finest quality materials and modern methods and equip- 
ment, they maintain the high operating efficiency that protects your 
instrument investment. 


Foxboro is conveniently located, with main manufacturing and repaig 
facilities at Montreal, complete repair facilities in Vancouver. In 
addition, Foxboro’s optional preventive maintenance program pre 
vides a traveling instrument expert who periodically inspects and 
services your Foxboro Instruments. It’s an inexpensive service that 
saves you costly shutdowns. Join the hundreds of Canadian com 
acmpen ten pom emda 
with complete Foxboro process control service. 
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More Money and New Rules 


CPR Head Talks About Future of the Railways 


Conadian and U. $. railways) regulated—will rely on re E 
will need large capital invest: |e ee way industey, 

ments and changes in the govern-| |The railway industry, being te 
ment regulations if they cre to amt enike ue is caught in 
continue to play their “proper the squeeze 

port” in the economy. That was ' 


me Urges Changes 
the opinion expressed by N. R. SB So yg of the nature of 
Crump, president of the CPR, in 


the problem is found, insofar as 
an address to the Treasury Divi- 


the U. S. is concerned, in the ex- 

sion, Association of American ceptionally timely and penetrat- 
Railroads, in Quebec this week. | ing report of the President's cab- 
Here is a digest: mg Committee on Transporta- 
It is, I think, fair to say that 


agency equality of opportunity to 
develop in accordance with its 
relative ability to meet the de- 
mands of customers—both ser- 
vice-wise and price-wise. Only 
thus can the railway industry se- 
cure revenues sufficient to meet 
expenses and to provide an ade- 
quate return on investment suffi- 
cient to attract new capital. 
Return on investment in the 
railway industry depends not on- 
ly on increasing the volume of 
railway transport business, but in 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
Economie growth, competition 
and technological change, for the 
a, | and tec industry, inexorably sug- 
gest that money—large capital in- 
vestment—is going to play a role 
of unparalleled importance if 


railway transport is to play its| 


proper part in the economic ate 
of our two countries. 

The greater the tempo of eco- 
nomic activity, the more intense 
doés competition become—partic- 
ularly in the realm of transporta- 
tion, Under a steadily mounting 


the| tempo of economic activity, the 


rance, Automobile 
iler Insurance, excludin 
ery Insurance, Explosion I 


Hail Insurance, Inland Tr 


demand for transportation must 


‘| inevitably increase. If the rail- 


way industry is to meet that de- 
mand, and perform itg proper ser- 
vice function in a growing econ- 


ce, 
omy, it must be able to attract 


by Vehicles Insurance, W am- 
2. Insurance and Weather Insur- 


the necessary capital for improve- 
ment and expansion of its plant 
and equipment, 


Regulation which inhibits the| 


making of price adjustments 


N. BR. CRUMP 


taking full advantage of techno- 
logical change so that the cost of 
producing the service may be 
lowered and the quality of the 
service improved. 

The word “automation” is no 
stranger to the vocabulary of 
railway management either in 
Canada or in the United States. In 
fact, I think it is fair to say that 
few industries are more keenly 
aware of the challenge and the 
opportunities presented by tech- 
nological change than are the rail- 
ways of our two countries, Diesel 
motive power is but one of the 
more obvious ways in which the 
railway industry. is seeking to 
take advantage of the economies 
and the improvement in service 
which can flow from technological 
advances, There are many others. 

A responsibility shared by 
management, organized labor and 
government alike is to see to it 
that the golden promise of tech- 
nological advance, the benefits of 
which must inevitably be reflect- 


‘ DONALD PERFORATED METALS 


Here's one use. 
Perforated metal is used by lamp manufacturers 
to make modern lamp shedes. . 


Perforated metals are used in many industries in a variety of 
applications. Their principal application is screening in processing 
solids and liquids. — Available in all shapes and sizes of 
perforations in light sheets and heavy plates in nearly all 

metals. Write for a copy of our Perforated Metal Catalogue 

No. 4. It's handy for reference. 
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OF PERFORATED. METALS. 
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Chief Agent. 


there is also a growing recogni- 
tion of the nature of the problem 
in Canada. The final solution, so 
far as Canada is concerned, I be- 
lieve, lies in substantial relaxa- 
tion of regulation for the railways 
and in a policy of fair and mini- 
mum regulation for the transpor- 
tation industry as a whole that 
allow each transportation 


ed in more efficient, economical 
transportation, is realized in an 
orderly fashion, and not impeded 
by those who, for reasons of their 
own, profess to fear rather than 
to welcome. progress, 


The Infiation Threat 
The steady tightening of mone- 
tary policy indicates that central 


which are required by the reali- 
ties of the competitive situation 
in transportation is the hub of the, 
problem confronting railway 
transport both in Canada and in 
the VU. S. So long as this 
problem remains unsolved, ship- 
pers whose traffic falls within the 
M a of so-called competitive rates 
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“Certificate hy Re epistry No. C1839 
has been issued by the Dominion In- 
suranee De ent to the Fire As- 





MANUFACTURER — Wire Rope and Cable. Perforated 


sociation of Philadelphia authorizing 
it to transact in Canada the business 
of Fire Insurance, Accident Insur- 
ance, Aircraft Insurance, excluding 
insurance against liability for loss 
or damage pereene or property 
caused by an aircraft or the use or 
operation thereof, Automobile In- 

rance, Boiler Insurance, excluding 

achinery Insufance, Explosion In- 
surance, Inland Transportation In- 
surance, Personal Property Insur- 
ance, hag Glass Insurance, Real 
Property Insurance, Theft ance 
end. “7 addition thereto, Ea uake 

snaurenes Falling Aircraft p- 


rance, es ogy 


In-| 


take full advantage of the 
ceiling on rates imposed by such 
competition, Shippers whose traf- 
fic falls within the so-called non- 
competitive segment—non-com- 
petitive because rates are 
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Company 
Reports 


Te assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
scceunts. Variations from the compa- 
mies published reports are footnoted. 


Steel Products 





banking authorities in both our 
countries are keenly aware of the 
inflationary potential which is 
particularly menacing in a period 
of over-full employment, And in 
Canada, as in your own country, 


official pleas for “restraint” in. 


spending have become increasing- 
ly common. 

No prudent person would wish 
to minimize the necessity for “re- 
straint” which Canada’s Finance 
‘Ainister,'Hon. Walter Harris, has 





Metal Screens. Woven Wire Screens. Industrial Wire Cloth. 





n recent months, Restraint, how- | omy, Yet one may be forgiven for | out that only slightly more than 


ever, can hardly be expected to 
serve as an effective anti-infla- 


tionary brake unless it is exercis- | 
ed by all groups in the economy, | 
including public spending at all | 


levels of government, 
In Canada, official appeals for 
restraint have thus far been di- 





wondering, in the light of recent! half of this rise is attributable to 
figures on labor income issued by | increased employment. Thus, it 
DBS,, whether the greatest infla- | follows that wage increases in the 
tionary threat does not in fact lie first half of the year cost some 
in the wage spiral itself, $300 million, and the higher wage 

Figures on labor income show | bill, running at the rate of $50 
a rise of $652 million in the first | million a month above 1955, will 
six months of this year, as com-/| be substantially greater for the 


with the fact that the consumer 
price index and the wholesale 
price index have been edging 
steadily upward in recent months, 
despite a record inflow of imports 
—which are supposed to be an 
effective means of easing infla- 
tionary pressure—suggests clearly 
that inflation is something te be 








CRAIG BIT CO., North Bay, Ont., 
net profit for the year ended June 
30, 1956 climbed 48.8% to $06,148 
(964,634 in previous year). 

Gross sales increased to $1,327,056 
a rng ap reports President J. A. | 


rected exclusively to the business| pared with the corresponding | second half of the year. 


reckoned with in the present 
and industrial sector of the econ- period of 1955, and DBS points Labor income figures, together 


Piivicies Insurance, fag er economic climate in Canada. 
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rance of the same proper’ 
ed under a policy of 
surance of the company. 


John J. 


Plate 

Theft Insurance an Expenditures for new equipment 
and improved facilities during cur- 
rent year amount to $29,592 and 
present plans call for further ex- 
penditures. 
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ey Ended June 30: 956 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. 
OF CANADA had 185,530 preferred 
shares. $100 par; and 1,814,965 pre- 
——— $5 par; outstanding at 
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dition to the classes for which it is 
ana registered. 
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Bakeries 


CANADA BREAD CO., Toronto, 
consolidated net profit for the year 
ended June 30, 1956 was 13.3% lower 
than in previous year ($306,345 
against $353,320). 

The cost of labor, as well as cost 
for most ingredients and supplies, 
has risen markedly and consequent- 
ly narrowed the profit margin, re- 
ports President D. A. Ross. 

Company has organized a con- 
sumers’ service and quality control 
department. 

Canada Bread says it has succeed- 
ed in selling a wider range of prod- 
ucts and expects further success in 
current year. 

. INCOME ACCOUNT 
ane 30: 1 


An accident to your boilers or machinery co 
very Costly in terms of lost production, 
cand employee relations. 


uld cause a shut- 
: future business, 
‘ <u ' 
» When yow insure with Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany, you obtain the services of a nation-wide organization 
of nog. You gain extra value ali along the line: 


DU PONT PHOTO FILMS 


Odd for to fuing how 


“They're off!"’ The stirring shout touches off a thousand 
waves of excitement at Canada’s race tracks each year 
from May through September. 

Sometimes your horse wins by a city block. Other 
times it’s a neck-to-nose finish. When that happens, too 
often your Gwn view may be distorted by an awkward 
angle. Even judges can be confused by furiously bobbing 
heads of,straining thoroughbreds. 

Now, with Du Pont high speed motion picture film 
used at virtually all Canadian tracks, you know—with 
absolute certainty — almost immediately whether your 
horse has won of lost. 

For official race movies and television news coverage, 


LS Relarsithe pobéy:le Haved, throogh-expert underwrit- 
2. ‘ing assistance by the Boiler Inspection Special Agent 
working with you and your own agent to secure coverage 
tailored to your needs; P 


Lace Fane. 


During the life of the»policy, through power equip- 
ment inspection service by Boiler Inspection Field In- 
spectors skilled in detecting condi- 
tions which might cause accidents; 


Du Pont also makes extremely sensitive, fast developing, 
motion picture film. So sensitive that it can record a 
horse race im a rainstorm at dusk, the film can be pro- 
cessed and dried, ready for projection, in 90 seconds. 

The official “‘patrol movies’’, made possible by Du 
Pont films, add much to the enjoyment of modern 
tace fans. 

In Du Pont of Canada laboratories, Du Pont research 
continuously seeks out new developments which modern 
chemistry can bring to Canadians. For further infor- 
mation about Du Pont film or any other Du Pont product 
write Department A-10, Du Pont Company of Canada 
Limited, Box 660, Montreal, P.Q. 


DuPont Research... For Bator Living. 


After an accident 

(if one should 

occur) through prompt, efficient, on-the-spot help in rehabili- 
tation, and equitable settlement of claims. 








Your Agent or Broker can tell you 
more about these BDA Extra Values.: 


i SGANADA 
DON'T MMS “SATHER KNOWS BEST”, FEATURING DU PONT NYLON, SUNDAIS — GOASE-TOGOMST TR 














(Special ) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Tennessee - Midwestern applica- 
tions to export and import natural 
gas to and from Canada have gone 
a little deeper into Washington’s 
legal jungle: hearing on motions 
to toss out the applications has 
been completed. 

FPC Examiner Francis Hall, 
who heard the direct evidence 
last spring, held a one-day hear- 
ing this past week on motions 
filed by opposing natural gas com- 
panies. to throw out the Tennes- 
see-Midwestern applications on 
the Canadian gas. 

The motion which in all like- 
lihood will be rejected by the 
FPC, were filed strictly as a de- 
laying gimmick. The opposing 
companies hope it will delay the 
hearing on the applications for a 
total] of three or four months. 
Examiner Hall must study the 
evidence given this past week, 
plus the 6,301 pages of evidence 
given last spring, and then make 
his recommendation to the Com- 
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mission. After more time for 
more delaying arguments, the 
Commission will make its deci- 
sion. This decision, however 
not come until about the beginn- 
ing of 1957. Then, and only then, 
can the FPC. get back to continu- 
ing the hearing “on the original 
applications, 

During the course of the one 
day session on the motions to dis- 
miss, spokesmen both for and 
against, expressed confidence that 
the Trans-Canada pipeline was 
going to be built regardless of 
what happens in this FPC hear- 
ing. This confidence about the 
building of the pipeline across 
Canada was not evident at the 
spring hearing. Examiner Hall 
went into detailed study of the 
present financing of Trans-Can- 


ada. 
Profit Lies in U. 8.7 


Officials of the Trans-Canada 
firm expressed a firm belief they 


could finance the pipeline without | Midwestern will get disgusted 


sales to United States. One offi- 


cial of the company told The Fi- | 


nancial Post, “Yes, we expect to 
finance the line on just Canadian 
markets, We feel.today we can 
go ahead with it.” 


Some measure of hesitation in 
the official’s words, however, in- 
dicated if Trans-Canada is to 
show much of a profit, that profit 
will have to come from sales in 
the American market, 


At the hearing, Tennessee-Mid- 
western were accused of planning 
to “raid” markets of other com- 
panies. This was vigorously 
denied, There also wag con- 
siderable argument against the 
Canadian gas coming into U. 8. on 
the grounds it would make some 
areas of the U. S. dependent upon 
foreign gas. 

It ig quite apparent, however, 
all the legalistic, bureaucratic 
shenanigans at the hearing are 
strictly stalling tactics, it is felt 
that even if the motiong to dis- 
misg are thrown out, as is expect- 
ed, the opposing companies will 
mark it down as a victory be- 
cause they will have delayed the 
case three or four months, The 
longer the delay, the better they 








Setting Stage For Gas Deal? 


The Real Reason Behind Delay in FPC Hearings 


like it, for the time being. 
The coal association lobbyists 
would like to see the case delayed | 


of Canadian natural gas getting | 





' 


may | forever. They don’t like the idea 


to Ontario and replacing Ameri-. 


can coal. But the opposing natural | 


gas companies have different rea- | 


sons for delaying, and in addition, | 
they don’t want unlimited delay. 


Argument on Distribution 
This whole case before the FPC | 


| 


seems to break down into an ar-| 
gument about who is to distribute | 
Canadian gas in United States. 
Although much is made of “for- | 


eign gas” entering the American | 
market, the opposing natural gas 
companies are not worried about | 
that. They simply want to handle 
the Canadian gas themselves, 
Failing that, they want to make 
a deal with Tennessee-Midwest- 
ern to share the 


| 


distribution. | 


They want the case delayed just 


long enough go that Tennessee- 


and be willing to listen to talk of 
| a deal to share the Canadian es 


| distribution. | 
There seems to be a ontttiil 


here that eventually some kind of 
a deal may well be the answer. 
No one on either side will admit 
this will happen, but observers, 


not connected with Tennessee- | 





Midwestern or the opposing com- | 


panies, figure a deal ig a strong 
possibility. 

“T've seen it time and again 
where these companies fight each 
other almost to the death, and 
then quietly go into a hotel room, 
make a deal and come out breath- 
ing sweetness and light,” one ob- 
server here commented, 

Another observer has suggested 


both sides are simply jockeying 


for positions when the time comes 
to talk a deal. 

When and if the day of a deal 
arrives, chances are it will have 


almost clear sailing through the 
FPC. Probably then, the only op- | 


ponents will be the coal lobby- 


ists who will be in opposition 


from now ’til doomsday, The day 
of a deal, however, likely will not 
be this year and may be well into 
1957 if it comes at all. 





Company Reports 


Te assist readers im appraising 


Financial Post has a uniform methed of 


frem the cempanies’ pub 


PAYMASTER CONSOLIDATED 
MINES reports a net profit of $55,- 
117 in the year ended June 30, 1956, 
compared with a loss of $27,256 in 
the previous year. 

Bullion produced had a gross | 
value of $1,494,242, up from $912,934 
in 8% months of production in the 
previous fiscal year. Ore reserves 


| ducted. 


and comparing company financial statements, The 


ting cerperation acceunts. Variation. 
shed sallots are feotneted. 


tons at the end of the previous year. 
Grade was unchanged at .249 ozs. 
per ton. 

Company optioned a 66-claim 


group in Cleaver township where an 


| electromagnetic survey is being con- 


It is also participating 


equally in 28 claims staked in Rat- 


tray township. 
INCOME ACCOUNT? 
Years Ended. June 3: 956 


were up 27,087 tons from 524,220 | Less 





END OF THE LINE 


SCALE—layer upon layer of it—has reduced 
the inside diameter of this pipe to practically 
nothing. It's a common occurrence in some 
power plants, and the results are costly. The 
line must be taken out of service. That means 
production loss and expensive maintenance or 
replacement. 

Scale, sludge, carry-over, and return-line cor- 
rosion are but a few of the problems that must 
be overcome to assure efficiency in boiler plant 

. In Dearborn’s complete line of water 
conditioning products, there is the correct treat- ‘ 


ment to eliminate every water trouble—the 
properly balanced treatment to reduce unneces- 
Sary maintenance, avoid shutdowns, and pro- 
tect valuable equipment. 

Since 1887, Dearborn products have pro- 
vided trouble-free water to users of steam in all 
types of industry. That’s why, today, power 
engineers in leading industrial plants through- 
out the nation look to Dearborn for consulta- 
tion and assistance in solving their water 
treating problems. 


USE THE COUPON 





Dearbowe. |= 


eee @ leader in water conditioning and | 
ecrresion contro! since 1887 


Deerbern Chemical Company, Lid. 
2454 Dundes $i. West, Torente 9 


Wee uae oe 


Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd. | 
Dept. FP, 2454 Dundas St. West, {| 


0 Please have a Dearborn Engineer call. 


Oo Send complete details on Dearborn Water Condi- 
tioning Program. 





9870, 931 

514,275 

67,295 

3,249 

104,400 

718 1,208, 153 

951 

602’ 211 

2,487,994 
346,008 


4,818,317 
107,260 

4,514,033 
197,015 


*Market value sees ‘iis 


Working capital 1 152,884 


Manufacturin 

R. & M. BEARINGS CANADA 
LTD., Montreal, net profit for the 
year ended June 30, 1956 soared 
70.8% ahead to $65,103 ($38,127 in 
previous year). 

Sales rose by 18% to the highest 
level in company history, reports 
President H. Little. 

sNCOME Accouns 


1956 1956 


an 
7,602 

23,800 

38,127 
8,400 


7,200 


$5. 45 
1.30 
1,20 
5.07 
4 


84 
aid 1.2 
{Meters (tafter) participati on. 
*Maximum available in year under par- 
ticipation clause 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
1956 1955 


aye 


*After depr. of .... 52,258 
Working capitel .... 489,741 





Transportation 
TORONTO TRANSIT COMMIS- 
SION net loss for 1955 was $2,308,- 
563. 2% lower than net loss of 
$2,355,920 for 1954. 
Improvement 
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Nietaiciad Air Biast 


Representatives: 
WINNIPEG: Power & Mines Supply Co. Led. 
VANCOUVER: Gorden Ressell Led. 
KIRMLAND LAKE, ONT.: Mine Equipment Lid. 
HALIFAX: General Equipment Ltd. 


BROWN BOVERI 


(CANABA) LIMITED 
QUEBEC & MARITIMES BRANCH: 
1015 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 


ONTARIO BRANCH: 
8 Albany Avenue, Toronto 4 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN BRANCH: 
917 Royal Bank Building, Winnipeg 





WITCHGEAR 








get a quote 


- from BROWN BOVERI 


THE CIRCUIT BREAKER 


More than 20,000 Brown Boveri Indoor High Speed Air Blast 
Circuit Breakers are now in operation throughout the world. It’s 
a performance record you can rely on, Note these features: 


@ Oil-free. Fire hazard is absolute minimum. 
@ Shortest switching time of all breaker types: 3 cycles. 


@ Triple diversity control mechanism: manual, pneumatic, 
electrical. 


@ Consistently uniform interrupting capacity regardless of load. 
@ Control power is under 100 watts. 


THE STRUCTURE 


Here are the features that have made Brown Boveri Air Blast 
Metalelad Switchgear universally accepted: 


@ Custom built to your specification. You get exactly the unk 
you want. 


@ Available in indoor or outdoor weatherproof enclosures. 


@ Readily extendable for expanded services. 


@® Withdrawable truck breakers with air assist. 


ALBERTA BRANCH: 


634—Bth Avenue West, Calgary 


Plant: St. Johns, Que. 


FP.6-10 





was reduced to 10c from 30c early in | 
1955 because of a $33,000 subsidy 
from the City of Toronto. Service 
is faced with a steady decline in 
number of passengers and mounting 
operating costs, it is stated. 

Gross debt amounted to $72,498, 


/ 812 at year end. Cost of servicin: 
' capital debentures was $4,081,000. 


Ontario Municipal Board in June 
1954 approved provision of $13 mil- 


@ Fixed breaker designs also available. 


You probably have the Brown Boveri Bulletin No. C-DB-1. It con- 
tains full details on Boveri Metalclad Switchgear and Indoor Air 





Toronto to TTC for expenditures. 
By end of 1955 there remained $5,- 
450,000 but TTC expects to use| 
oalance by end of 1956. 
Metropolitan Council recently ap- 
roved a $2.3 million grant to com- 
any on account of losses suffered 
uring extension and reorganization. 
Total cost of capital assets owned 
»y company increased to $140,468,- 
107 ($139,482,279). 


cost and 


Capital additions . 


| $1,374,000 for 79 motor buses (14 of 


‘which were 


they were fully depreciated), $355,- 
000 for track replacement, and $542,- 
000 for purchase of six new subway 
cars. 

TTC has sold its present head 
office for an attractive price and is 


building a new head office on sige | Metropolitan Corp. 


transferred to Gray 
Coach Lines Ltd., a subsidiary, as 


Blast Circuit Breakers. We'll be glad to send you additional copies. 








$2,382, 553. Major additions included | | net result shows a substantial finane- 


cial gain, although part of station 
building had to be removed, it is 
stated. 

FTC continues to advocate con- 
struction of additional subway 
lines. However, it cannot finance 
cost of such construction and feels 


_ capital charges on present Yonge St, 


subway should be borne by the 


and necessary 





lion by Municipality of Metropolitan $3,368,681 


retirements | occupied by Davisville station. The’ legislative authority applied for. 





—— 


At rest in the station, or streaking across the countryside, 
everything about the Super Continental spells travel class! 





US 
another 


great 
neot: “ . 


amon 


CNR 


SEORSORONID Qc,” 


Top of the list —It was a foregone conclusion, from the 
first rough sketch on the drawing board, that the. Super 
Continental would bring you a wonderful new concept in 
travel comfort and convenience. Just one trip will convince 
you that you haven't really travelled until you've stepped 
aboard, slept aboard, the Super Continental. 


Everything you wanted — You wanted speed — so we 
clipped a full 14 hours off the trans-continental schedule, 
You wanted comfort—and it's yours, with wide, wide 
berths ... deep contour-chair comfort in every car... huge 
‘picture windows to put the scenery at your elbow. You 
wanted beauty and style — and it’s all here, in the wang 
modern interior of this great train. 


All this and Diesel, too — for the smooth, smooth travelling 
you'll relax to on the Super Continental. Its mighty Diesel 
locomotive stops and starts this trainful of comfort as softly 
as a sigh — with every wheel on every car riding on roller 
bearings. There's hardly a jar or sway to mar the pure 
pleasure “of your trip. And, if you wish, a rented car will 
await your arrival at any major point. 
> 


Travel by Super Continental — 

no extra fare. across Canada, between 
Montreal or Toronto and Vancouver. 
This great train and such other 

“name” trains as the Continental and the 
Ocean Limited are big reasons why more 


and more people going places — go CNR! 
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Nickel-Copper 
Cobalt Prope 
see cane For Campbell Isle. 


i sit 
sie So i ee An 18-claim nickel-copper-co- 
Lid. . rea ssetees balt property at Uchi Lake, 100 
M6 1% Bl ss: + is a ee See has 
been acquired by Campbell Island 
Mines & Explorations Ltd., the 
company announces, 
Four trenches have been open- 
ed on one of the claims crossing 
the strike. Chip samples have 
given the following average assay 
results: 
Trench No. 1, 19 ft. width, 
2.06% copper, 0.49% nickel; 22.5 
ft. width, 2.66% copper, 0.39% 
nickel and 0.07% cobalt. Trench 
No, 2, 25 ft, width, 144% copper, 
0.30% nickel and .15% cobalt. 
Trench No. 4 gave values ranging 
from 0.20% to 0.71% copper. 
Geological mapping, opening up 
trenches 1, 2 and 4 to determine 
limits of ore width, an electro- 
magnetic survey and 15,000-20,- 
000 ft. of diamond drilling have 
been recommended by A. S&S. 
Bayne, consulting engineer. Cost 
of this preliminary program is 
estimated at $75,000. 
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Bond Tenders 


12 Neon, Sept. 20, 1956, Government of 
Canada Treasury Bills — ey Dec. 21, 
1956, $135,000,000. Dated oa. 1956. 

12 oon, Sept. 25, 1956, unicipality of 


Pe ae | PROTECT IT FROM MOISTURE NOW 
ee “eee a. with durable G-E SILICONE “defense in depth” 


Mock, and and 
‘a Mill- cloth- allied Bever- Bidg. trac- 

eatup. paper ing Oils ing prod. ages mater. tion Banks ties : : <a le 

5 5 9 14 10 6 8 Water cracked this concrete—by getting into the masonry pores, Silicones actually penetrate masonry pores — get deep inside — 


freezing and expanding. Keeping water out of masonry makes where they cannot be eroded away. Durable silicone protection 
it last longer. A simple, inexpensive treatment of above-grade  /asts for years! 

masonry, with water repellents containing General Electric = Why net ask your fermulator of water repellents about silicone 
DRI-FILM® silicones, retards cracking and spalling . . . pre- protection for your masonry? 

serves masonry beauty by checking unsightly efflorescent stains. 

Your masonry stays cleaner, too, for water can’t carry dirt or Pee eee eee eee eee wees eesseseeneesease 


. stains into the pores. And, of course, a water-repelling exterior ae eee ae — — 
means a dry interior. a 


Teronto, Ontarie. 
PROVIDES “defense in depth” Please send me further information on G-E DriFilm 109. 
A water-repellent treatment with DRI-FILM silicones is the 


List of formulators. 
most durable known — because it provides “defense in depth.” * Sechatent d ae Sehdes. 
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Petrochemicals ... 
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Vv, eee 
Gen. 
Tor. Medical Arts Bidg. ... 
United Can, Shares ....+«. 
Waterloo Mfg. 
Waterloo Trust 
Westcoast Trans., VT, sees 
Do . units eee eeweeee eee 
Western Asce. ........ écee 
Western Life, 25% pd. . 
Wood Alexander, 6% pid. ° 


. Machine. 4% ptd. 


Natural Gas 
Jenkins Bros. en bebe 
Lambton Golf Cl 


wawson & Jones 1% pee. 
_ Can Inv, » $8 pia. 
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Lord Simcoe Hotel, A .... 
Manufacturers Life 
Monarch Life, 60% pd. 
Morrow Screw & oe . Jen 
National Life. ., 

Nat Sewerpipe, units . 
Niagara Lower Arch Bridge 
Northern ao 

Nova. Scotia Trust .... 
Oakville Wood 6% pfd. 
emt. Oshawa Theatres 
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. son, : Le. 453. | 40 | Year : 3 244.8 1482.04 79.91 ta (ey CORE EE EIR CHEMICAL MATERIALS SALES 
Corporation Bonds SS "company Limited, Gresashields 1956 :.» 506. 09 | 1956 High 0 270.7 1712.94 89.73 ies 4 , -: | site 


of Canada) enites. Sopeete © Pemonge Ligation $0 cn Rete ty CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
uate Oiitty ~ | Week Securities Co Lim D Indus Util Stocks s il Stocks % eee teas <r LIMITED 


Bid | de Prets de Que Murray & ! He .76 180.27 68.15 175.28 . 511,24 164.01 11 180,08 
Alig. Cen. H.B.R, 5 149 . -+» 500.32 . ! 175.77 jo 163.17 
Beli ephone bd Co, Cemyrng. d. E. Laflamme, "+ itee, Bape ts 181 23 
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Bincennes Le ctrenatise L, 
Skyway Drive-In a Theatre . 
Sovereign Life, 25% pd. .. 
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MacTier & Co, Limited Lagueux Des- . 

Rochers Limitee, oe & Company | Sept. vee» 400.97 44-4 

Limited, Bartlett, gg cd & Company asee . 68.48 175 

Limited, Casgrain & Company Limited, 

Geoffrion, Robert & Gelinas Inc., Des- 

Jardins, Couture Inc., Grant Johnston & 
Limited, Fry & Company, Brawley, 

chardson & 


& Co., Hamel, 
Garneau, Boulan- 
Limited Societe de Placements In- 
corporee, J, dron, Inc., Grenier, 
Ruel & Cie Inc., Matthews & Company 
Oscar Dube & Cie, Ine., Laioie Robitaille 
& Cie Limitee, H. C. Flood & . Limited, 
Cana ce "ta doe Be —-_ 
Gas on Laurent Inc., John Graham & Com 


Limited idited, Bergen, Oot es y & Hudson 


_ MUNICIPAL 
Scheel Commission for Mun, ef Asbes- 
tes, Que. — 4% 
1997-61, 
Sold at $97.03 to 
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water Pr. Co, 32 
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algary Power 3i 
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ee a ase Que, — 4% and 4% 


Sept. 1, 1987 
$118,000. 1 Issued Aug. 27, yr 
arneau, 
Fcccamiies de Prets de Quebec 

Laflamme, Limited and Grenier y 
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4% and 
, due Aug. i 1957-88-76, 
Issued Aug. 28, 196s. Sold at 
to J. E. Laflamme, Limited. 

Scheel Commission for Mun, of Laurier- 
ville, Que. — 4% and 442% debentures, due 
1, 1967-60-76, $132,000. Issued Aug. 
29, 29, 1088. Si Sold at $97.75 to J. E, Laflamme, 


Ko ot Nerth Sener Neva Foye + abo — 
44% 1-10-year 
Sept. 12, 
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Dozens of Ford Truck models are actually 
priced below ail competitive makes! But the price tag 
tells only part of the story, because Ford Trucks 
go on costing less as you drive them! OE cpg, a. | 
Ford Trucks give you the oil and gas economy of a cee Bia Lou" weg 
modern engine in every model, whether you 5 i. j , ag : 
choose a traditionally finer Ford V-8 or the road-proved 
Cost Cutter Six! Ford Trucks are built stronger, 
from top to tread, for proved longer life! Ford Trucks 
carry more payload per ton of vehicle weight! Ford Trucks 
ted, Doherty Roadhouse get more work done per hour because they’re easier to 
Batak Goad, Sak drive, offer unique comfort and safety features! 
Finally, when you come to trade, pay haat a 
Government Bonds ed te Lape a " Trucks 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc. of Canada) Re tS eS Sf SS Saeateaeeeorm 
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September 22, 1956 THE FINANCIAL POST 48 


THE WEEK’S QUOTATIONS “rem tosh. Dividends Dedared 


Winnipeg, Calga and) *; Range Div. Last ' Week Ending pey- Nate pay- Date of 
Quotations here listed are the official, ae Ah wee | Bae listed stecks including curb 8 ff Rate Sept. = September 14 mont B... 9 record, | ment payable record 


_ $ Company les 7 igh Low Close | $ 
. m, The Financial m 
quotations. Fer unlisted stocks, quotations by unlisted dealers are oo e Vancouver js Abitibi Pwr, & Pap. . 42) Oct 1 : .. 254+2.50 Oct 1 in. 2 


cannot secept any responsibility fer these quota _.. Abbican ... ; : ae 53 Do. 41% pf. ‘283 Oct. 1 - 4a 1% pt .. L% Oct 1 Aus. 3 
+» Acadia Ur. . ; ; 4 ; 13 A2 0 | Sep. 


Ad Astra .. ; 10 .10 
Advocate. ‘ ‘ 4.80 4.65 
Ainsworth . / Dae 08 weseccees 132 Oct. 18 Sep. 
Akaitcho 50 15 Oct.18 Sep. 2 
Alba ; : aw 2% Oct. 1 _M 
Algom .. ; ' 9 18.00 25 Nov. 16 Oct. 15 
. 175 Nov. 18 Oct. 15 
50+-2.75 Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
7S 








2 


2 28292 


Range (Div. Y’ld . Last Week end. E : 
1 BRIERE ote ot Bernese ond | nie Company | iy. . 1s % | am oe) 
are published on page 44 I*, (Cons. Fire ins. . i} .. 47 |*1.40 ..| lj . 494 


25 i yo 
331/*1.30+ 40'\Cons. Paper . 383 70 |*140 ..| Do B | TTi 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 14, 1956 3 _ . sed Las 50 - il. 5.1, Do. pref 29 


865. ; 

_ W'la 1 |.. .-| Do (B) tit) 3 1 1} 23 \. 2.1 Loblaw te. A. 19 
1988 R’teSep. 14 a 30 804°.95 } 233 ; 93 18 

High Low) $ Company L Ch 1% 3.90 &. ...\Conms. Textiles .. ni ahs! «: 412 


' a a a 264 
178.701.  . jAbitics ! . | 
“31 341/°1.58 TA pitibs oat 372 3% 26 au ao. Se “hes * 








Do. warr. 9.00 


Alte. ..2.3. ire 11 | Anglo-Nfld. Dev... 15 Oct 
Amal. Lard ; : -18 | Anthes-Imp. pfd. .. 1.314 Oct. 
Amer'm , 15 17 | Ashdown Hdwre. ay 
Amer. Neph. : 2.05 Do B 1 
Amer. Stand. 7, 232i 6.2 25 | Asbestos Corp. ...... .25 Sep. 
Anacon L'd. 48 ; : 265 Ash Temple A 6% pf 1.50 a 
: ee oe aa” a > Anglo-Hur <7 : 12.621 | Do. B 63% pf. .... .164 Oct 
2 (8 5 4 Acadi A: 5 I ..1Co eres] J ss ; 7 (2 25 Lon. C ‘ - 8 .. fTi;j 29 l +» Anglo-Rou.. 25,5 : 32 142 | Assoc. Tel. & Tel. A 11.00 Oct 1 
101] ‘ a4 = io, o| Vot. ....| 886, 16% - a 3 (*1. ..|Lon, | . | ai 71 abi Anthonian ’ 45 Atlantic Whol. A & B = Oct. 1 Sep. 15) 
1 es : : 8 i*. 40) E ins | 3 -+» Arcadia ... 115, - . 2.98 Do, 51% pf. ..... Dec. 1 Nov. 15/ Que, Tel. 
pyran ~~ Beas ae Mi ; cite ae. | “ea 90  4.7|Lower St. Law. pi oni! .. aa. dle ie Bc 7 = | Beatty Bros. .. ‘Sass Oct. 1 Sep. 14) 
$i ‘ é + tes 20 |.60 2.7\Crain, R. L. al .. ‘ 20 1.00 <SiLowneys ... ...| zs ‘21 (0h ww. AT _ snes + 2» we eee” ee ee 
104 | . + eee! 9 |*.50+ 05 ‘Credit Accept. . | i) a 2S 4.10 | [3+ $.68 red Lager ... r: fe | oa .e. Ascot Met. . ’ AT So 8.0 oe 3% Oct 1 Sep. 10 
Tj . JAK. Dist. i i ‘ ; ; ; |Cres Cr ot.) . ez 3 43 +2 Atlas Sulp. ; ‘13 es ’ pf. ; 174 Nov. 1 Sep. 29 
, kit " Vr. e: ‘1. ' _ n, " ‘ ine ss as Y"fe ‘ ns ; : eigium Stores 5% pf 25 Oct. 1 Sep.17 . , 
= a | oe ‘os | a5, oe ag hap wrist 25|+49 a 149 149 2. ee ey ee geen Atlin-Ruft.” 27 ct) ) ‘ig; | Bell Tel 15 Sep. 14 | pine Sp ed x ‘s. 
i 234 214 21) Do. Warr. . of M a 1231 436 ¥.3 Ms 2 oe B) a73 | * day GE” cae 6 ’ : Sep. 20/ p L. Robertson .... .10 
t. : fd. 


Do. 5% deb. 00 95. 50 93.50 
9 
Oct. 1 18 
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21 . Se ol 49 48 48 . a6 Do. ( ‘ ' - - ; e Do A. t 1 Se 20 | 
: 4.2\Crown Cork . sy fie. MEE Necccsn p. ~~ 
— 1 f ca 23 243 ‘221 2 25 ne ""M Iman Cor vit. : , "7 : a ..-- Aumacho.. ie ; 28 a 38 | Bird Construct. . . Sep. = | Robinson, L. & Co. . Sep. 29 
a5 573 571 564 57 y auma rp. yl fae oe... 98 , ... Aumaque.. c } | ; | mowater é " d c. Dec. | Royalite O. $%% p. .328125 Oct. 
205 220 3 ; oe Js os i Aunor rl | ) water orp. 5° | Russell Ind 30 

Avillabona 5. , Brazil Tr 6% pf ° . St. Lawr. Corp Sep. 

Bagamac .. , ’ : , | T. G. Bright 5% pf. . . : ; 

Baker Talc. 27 ‘ae | Br. Amer Oil ad . 

Band Ore . ' : | Br. Col. Elec. 4% pt. 1.00 Oct. Sep. 7 | 

Bandowan . 3, ; i 37 . . eeee , Sep. 7 | 


135 \4.00 1.8)\Crow’s N Coal. 40.205 220 


my 4li 491|3.00 6.0\David & Fre. ‘ss 50; 50 56h 30 Bi 

53 10; e ...j/Davis Leather Al 110, 10 WwW 10 10 
rf 442 - Bhi .. Do, (B) 125, 34,3 34 
11 104 150 |*1.00 .|De Havilland AY nil) .. 145 198 

a .. |%.50 ..|[Disher Steel ne Qe es: ie ac 

251 25 |1.50 6.0; Do. pref. .-| nil 
0; 33 (1.20+%.50|Distill-Seagram .; 14637 
194 *10.00 +6.00|Dom,. Ang. Inv.) nil) 
Do. 44% pret.. 5 534 ‘3 5.00 5.3; Do, ‘ 
. $2.59 pref.. 7386 4 43 42 194) 40+ *.30 \Dom. 


none Equip. TTT A” al ube ig Se ; 
00 + .60| Asbestos 17 201 . t | és 5.7 ‘Dom, 
4.6;Ashdown Hd. hi. t124 ye 
5.5, Do. (B) ; | Do 


=e 


— oo = 


Seiberling Rub. ~ 

, | w & FB 4% pt 50 t. 

| PS : Bankeno .. 2, r 32) 324 | | satienceee sep. 7 | Do, 41% pf .... -561 Oct. 

5.6, Do, pref. | | | ' ... Bankfield . C ; ' , . P Sheep Creek GM. . .05 Nev. 
\Massey-Harri« rR ‘ ‘ os ees Barnat .... ae ‘ ‘ 58 58 y . 779 q Sep. 7 Sherwin-Wms. 45 Nov. 

0; Do. 43% pref... 325, ; ... Barvallee .. ae 17 [Sw SWE. , tees Sep.26' “Do 7% pf. 173 Oct. 
3\Maxwell Ltd. ...| 3 | -.. Barvue .... 6, ; 9° 20 20 | Building Prod.” — of Sicks’ Brew. c. v.t. .30 Sep. 3 Aug. 31 
0\McBrine pref. ..) | 2. 33 $15 Barymin . ; 6: poveee| Oe €p Silverwood Dair. A 15 Oct. 1 Aug. 31 
0! -_ s \ foe > D 15 
3, 
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Base Metals 38. ‘80 ‘gg 4| Burlington Steel : . Sep. 7 1 Aug. 31 
r% _ 23 ... Baska 1,4! , | k | Burns & Co. coe 8 . Oct. 9 iw oct il 
McColl Fron. - y 5 e o be eee Bateman es Ox . : ; Os , i | Calgary & Ed. Sern. ° se Sep. 14 | pr. 
Do. pref. ai ’ i -+» Beatrice .. ' Al ; |Calgary Power .... .530 . Sep. 15 | Somerville Ltd. pt . 70 Oct. 
..|Dom. 6 Melchers .. ee --< . 25 ... B’tie-Duq. . f 2. ¢ 26 Do. 5% pf, ...... 1.25 “t. Sep. 7) So. Amer, Gold . 5% stk. Oct. 24 
20 |Dom. Engineer ,. ‘ 60--*.10 oa Do. pref. .... fl; 11; ; 1 -» Beaucage .. 60,70 ' : 75 | Canada Bread 5% pf. .62) Sep. 10; Southam Co... 50 Sep. 28 
4.0;\Dom. Fabrics ... a 30 wt _.(Mercury-Chip ... = 10 : od ... Beaver L’ge , . | Can. Cement pfd.. .3i% Sep. Aug. 20 | So. Can. Pwr. 6% pf. 
7 ng oe dh ead nil)... 4 rh: 58° SOn . iMex f4 Gomes | | 16 +14 ) .. Belcher ... 276, | = Flooring B .... .25 . 1 Sep. 14 _ 1.50+21.00 Oct. 15 
s0 1450 451 De. 41% aon Bg sa0ltee 99 11 *50 ...! Do. pref. au 124 134 - ; 4 oon ay ;, . : : =o 1 r, rg oe | Fuel 41% pf. 
o 39 |1.40+-3.82)/Dom. Glass ....| 395) 48 as | i* 99 a eto we 3.00 3.60 2.75 3.45 , ‘10 Belleterre . nil .... . A | Can. Iron Fdries, ... ‘374 Sep. 10| Stand. Radio A & B 7 
° ana” gee 70 yO Ry 275 15 22 19 | *1.00 °,.|Mid. Pac, Grain .| il} .. 19) 274 19 ; ..» Bethiem .. 1, 88 | Do 41% pf 1.064 Oct.15 Sep. 21) Stedman Bros. 
94|.50 6.0) Do. . ili .. - ot 8.00+ 1. 1 seDow. inane. +e nil .. 210 .. ‘374 3.70] . _. .|Midwest Ind. | 4.35 4.40 4.15 4.30 ; . eee ang 3 uw ' : ' : | Can. : , 1.15 Oct. 1 Sep. 14) ae ey ' ee 
ps | | oy | , 00 1.60 | sock Es coed 50 2.25 2. ; ... Bibis-Yuk . : . Pac ine ok, Sun Life Ass. 7 ct. 
1.00 wr $341.60 + 3.40|Dqm. Oticloth - — po ‘00 3.90 |*.10 ...\Milton Brick ... 4.15 4.05 4. : ++» Bicroft .... [ , x. - B ...- 15 +%.12% Oct. 1 Aug. 31 | | Superior Pro. Ltd. p. 35 Oct 1 
39 1.2043. 20\ Bk. aay - ccf S68 +% m. Scct. v.. nil| .. Minn. & Ont. P.. ® ‘ ; eee Do. wafrr. 1,450 an. Perm. M. 7542.10 Oct. 1 Sep. 14 | Supertest Pete 5% pf. 1.25 Oct. 15 Sep. 21 
471|1.40+%.20\|Bk. Montreal .... 353 53 A 2.50 5. i Do. pret. nil| .. 36\Mitchell. J. S| yt Bee A! , «+» Bidcop .... 24,2 ' , 7 , Can. Safeway 4.40% 1.10 Oct. Sep. 3/ Switson Ind. Ltd. ‘ Sep. 19 
53 1.60+°.20)BK. N. ? |\*2.00 e ..|Dom, Square ... nilj .. 0 oo & -- ide oo ’ - ‘ 6! of .. Black Bay. 4,200 8: : ; Can Steamhsip .. Sep. 15 G Tamblyn Ltd. : q Sep. 7 
i | 582 , éi 7.4|Mitchell, Robt. y p 
- | ree eae ‘4.8|Dom. & C....| — 39 2i\ Do. (B) | 5 ; oes Bonville be ia ; ' | ee Bk, of Com. . f bag Do, 4% pf. : Sep. 7 
3.20+*.80 “at Ti wits ag 7. * v6 m, Stores .... A le « oe fe , , ordulac .. , :; , AL . n rew, 37; Oct. ug. 31 | Tip Top Canners A . >t. Sep. 21 
“| ~e Do. 1% pref, il .. mm ig es ‘ eo png Ch.. ee pl i a2 ners . 133 4 ‘ Boreal ... 4500. : .22 i an aie : —_ 31 | Tor. Gen, Trusts .._ 3! rt. Aug. 31 
i ; ‘ 6) . eee : . : . ... Bouscadillac 39,000. ; , M. BYOMZe ....665. : : t.10 | Toronto Iron ; t. 1 Sep. 1? 
| | | 244i 2 , Do 5° ; 
ail{-00 sree oh: \*. m. Textile ...| 6087 | | . 15... Bouzan.... | 0 5% pf. Oct.10| Do, A pf. ........ .25 Oct. 1 Sep. 1? 
3.00+ °.50 et ag Pr. A. ' oe Do. pref. nil) .. 197 ’ +40) Do. B Knit || “> 4 A : , ... Boymar.... 8,866 .09 .09 084 | Gan: ee r Aug. 23 | Toronto Mortgage .. 1.25 Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
° 1.25 (B) ...a@.. 43 ‘ 1j) om. Woollens .. 100/ ...| Do. 4)%epref.. .| a an 48 . Bralorne .. ; we ed | e ‘ —_s Toronto Savings .. 2% Oct. 1 Sep. % 
40 + 10 atty Bros, . 7 131). 80+-* D Id Ro B) , Pp - . ug. 31 Traders Finance 
aj" my * Beaubren ay tae 1.20 wi T ‘Doonell & Mu. l VaiMonarch — = £...% va é -.. Brilund ... 23, ' | | Do, $1.00 pf. ....... | Aug. 31 | t Oct. 1 Sep. 7 
- {Beaver Lumber. . 19h 194 19) 31 |1.20-+ 9.35 Donohue Bros. ..| - sont: tg _ & : 2.15 1.35 ... Broulan Rf. 26, LL. 35 1.35 | Cdn. Col, 5% B-F pf. % pt. 12) Oct. 1 Sep. 7 
joe _ +%9.00|Montreai Loco.. 164 , , . é 
Do. (A) 36 iDow Brew. . 3% 3 38 5.6\Mont. Ref, & S 36 , , ..» Bruce Cons. ada Sep. 7 seccecee Oe Ge 3 GR F 
alle. 4 ...\Du Pont of Can.. 231 “ni ear eeioes vet “| “¢ ,; ' ..» Brunhurst . i= Fairbank 6% pf 1. 50. Oct 15 Sep. 28 Trans, Can. Corp. 41% pf. 
- > ae oe + I 2 ae n, Gen ec. 2.00 Oct. 1 Sep, 15 | 2: st. Sep. 13 
’ — - . ° f- . Z| +.20 Moore Corp. .... 20) 54 
5.8; Do. pref. | mil) .. R icky 4 = 84 55 5, a D 
| a7. --| Do. pref, ! et fea, i 
ga] Do. pret. eee : to bos ee . tee 5) 7 : . | Do. oe B nil) .. 1248... 5 j a 3 
hee yf t : } # :* ode .6|Morgan, : nil .. 18 2 ; . 05 fs ’ ‘ . ak ES 933 Oct. 15 S 1 : . 
5 |.40 a 7iBiuemore Hate || i 7 fg , o+-+1.50,Bast Bak. 4% » “5h '§ "5 § | 4.7; Do. 42% " 59/1004 101 ‘ ; by: Buff c -— j : | Cdn, Sngercell new . 4.60 Sep. 20 Sen. o| | Un Fuel Inve , Siube~akies 
124/1.00 7.8| Do. (A) EC r 1 1 143/20 4.*.40 Easy ‘Washing : f » ...|Morrison Brass .| 6370, 74 7 ; .. Butt. #L. . Y | Cdn. Oil Cos. 4% pf. 1.00 Oct. . 6% pf. 15 Oct. 1 Sep. 7 
50 |2.40+%.40|/Bird Constr 183|1.00 5.4 Do. 5% pref... il} .. \*.60 ...|Mt. Royal Dairy.| nil| .. .. . . Bulolo” Gold 425 5. 90 | Do, 5% pf. 1.25 Oct, United Keno .. .10+%.05 Oct.15 Sep. 21 
went, Oa ey -- 38 |.80-+-*.20 |Mt. Royal Rice .| nil) .. - =: ‘ : ... Bunker Hill f : : d Af Do, 8% pf. ........ 2.00 Oct. Sep. 12) Un. Steel Corp. ... 25 Sep. Sep. 7 
4 Blue Ribbon 35 |1.00+-%. 50|Economic Inv. .. 100; 40 = ) ic W 9 
27 |*.62) y | Do. pref. se «he ‘ 53 (1.00 1.8/Eddy Paper 1605) : .60+$.10 |Nat. Drug | $75, 114 114 | : 35 ... Burchell .. , AE . ‘a dn, Westinghouse 23 Oct Sep. 14| Viau Ltd, Sep. 20 
*50 ...i\Bowes Ltd. .... nil] 0° . hr .|Electra Invest. . aa eee 60 5.5) Do. pref, 510| 118 112 3 ... Burnt Hill . ; 9! (Catelli E Food Prod. A .12 Nov.30 Nov. 15| Wabasso Cot. ... . Sep. 7 
i- .|Bowater Corp. ca 46 12g)\al. 00 + ¢. 25) Electrolux .. ..; 225! .60 2.7;\Nat. Grocers ...| Ses 20 a .,» Calumet . 12 . ‘ 14 | __ Do, 25 Nov.30 Nov. 15| H Walker- Gooderham 
174}1.00 5.6\Brant, Cord. A.. mB ES somes fate... | 1.50 5.7| Do. pref. | % 7.374 ... Camp Chib. 8, 25 19. | Celanese Corp. .... 7.12% Sep. 25 Sep. 7| 75+-1.00 Oct. 15 Sep. 31 
93/.50 4.7| Do. (B) ail] 0 8 8 |.40 oT nam. 7 _ A! j , oi 5 .20 4.0\Nat. Hosiery A. : j } 5.10 *.2: Camp. R.L.. 5.7 Do. 2 d th. 1242 Oct. 1 Sep. 7) West Kootenay 7% pf 1.75 Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
68)*.50+%e (Brazilian Tr, 4 6 1 | Do. | nil ay 1h i|.32 6.6) Do, B ... Canadian A, 5, : .f Do. pf. 1.75 Oct. 1 Sep. Western Grocers A. .50 Oct.15 Sep. 15 
90 '6.00 6.8| Do. pref. Beh 5| 95 + , 45 |". 65+. 20 ‘Tbouttabie. Life 195| 4 rf .. |%02.25 ..jNat. ae 1d 25... Cdn. Ast. . ’ ‘ 3 f Cent, Can. Invest. ++ .20 Oct, 1 Sep.21| Do. 7% pfd. 35 Oct.15 Sep. 15 
4632.90 6.2\Bridge & Tank p)| 46 73 ~=—s« 63.60 8.9\Erie Flr. & W. 200; 63 62 6% 28 |1.50+$.50|Nat. Steel Car. . 8 28 se» Cdn. Lith.. 25, 6 , Do. 5% pf, ....... 2.50 Jan. 2 Dec. 21 | Western Plywood A .25 Oct. Sep. 17 
2.55 «++| Do, Warr | ni Pi 50 3.19 | 2-65 2.50 /¢.10 ...| Do. (B) 50/2.65 42.75 72.75 a 73 44 39%|*1.25+%4.20|National Tr. a 40) 6: «+» Cdn. Mal... 7, . . Chart. Trust 35 Oct. 1 Sep.14| Do. B. 15 Oct.15 Oct. 1 
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Brunsman . 


20 Oct 1 Sep. 14/| Tuckett Tob. 7‘ Sep. 28 
10 Oct.31 Sep. 28 | Union Accept. 2nd pf ‘15 Oct. 1 Sep. 14 


er | 
pa ese , ‘ . i — 
53° . _ s ; 56 4. ‘ Cdn. Ice Mach 10 : Ss / - 
woe Te eee ~ tao taro Allg : a Oct. 1 Sep. 14| Do, 5% pf. Sep. 15 
| 
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= Sess obS8#: 
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| is : i “an: Ze ! ; ; Cinzano Ltd, 542% pf. pe O74 Oct Sep. 10 
? Bright, T. "G. ha 234 16 |1.04 5.2\Estabrooks pf. ..| 104| 18) 20 20 123|*1.05 . “(Neon Prod. W.C.. | 13} Canam | ~ r . 
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Volume of Stock Sales 

Montreal Toronic Calgary Vancouver New York J. B RADLEY Srreit & ComPANY 
17 925,700 2,825,000 180,671 2,730,000 
14 976,700 3,250,000 171,901 2,920,000 LIMITED 
. 18 147,000 3,264,000 116,287 2,810,000 
_ 121,118,300 4,099,000 195,088 2,890,000 MEMBERS: 


466, 235,804 2,890,000 
. 11 1,314,000 3,466,000 The Toronto Stock Exchange 


. . : Canadian Stock Exchange 
Unlisted Mines and Oils 

(Compiled from quotations by Calgary Stock Exchange 

G. E. Lesiie & Co,, Montreal) Edmonton Stock Exchange 
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Grain Prices 


k Quotations Winnipeg Futures | Chicago Futures 


Ask Bid Ask Bid Ask Week te Sept, 17, 1956 Week te Sept. 17, 1968 


xOmunitrans 8 8 Somrvle p 513 | Crop Year from High Low Crop Year from 
xOB Sup 3 100 xSouris 28 Aug. 3, 1956 for for Close Aug. 8, 1956 
xOB Sup 450 700 Southam 49) 51) High Low week week Sept. 17 | High Low 
xO Jock 240 245 xSau Am 850 900 
Do pr 989i 16 Seu Can 2.133 
Do B pr 9i 9) > 794 82 2.18) 
Do wits 60 63 39 791 72 eee . . ° | . 221i 
Ont Loan 27] @ "792 ' . : ’ . ie 2.20 
Ont Steel 26 27 ' . idee 5 ; ; 3 212i 
Do pr 133)... ; z , 
Opemiska 14 oD 06 ) 
xOr Cr 320 335 , , 023 | 1. 1.422 
xOrenada 32 3 ; J naee 02% ' 1.362 
xOrmsby 43 Do B > 1.40) 
xOsisko 37 38 #xStanwell 70 1. 1.43) 
xPac Cle 140 xStarratt 9i . ‘ véeo in ; 1.46% 
24 . , . 


September 22, 1956 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND Ne. 279 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 

dividend at the rate of thirty-five 

cents per sa ee share on the 

outstanding Ca 1 Stock of this 

Bank has been declared for the 

ending October 31, 1956, pay- 

able at the Bank and its branches on 

November 1, 1956, to shareholders of 

record at the close of business on 
September 29, 1956. 

By Order of the Board, 
N. J. McKINNON, 
General Manager 


Toronto, August 30, 1956. 


MINDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 3 

Notice 


is hereby given 
ly dividend of 2% cents 
e on the anes Capital Stock = 
able October 1, 1956, to share- 
Polders of record September 14, 1956. 
By Order of the Board. 


R. J. BEHAR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. | wotice of Preferred Stock Dividend 
Toronto, Ontario No. 167 
Septem 0. 


ber 14, 1956. 

A dividend of one and three- 
uarters per cent (1%%) has been 
eclared on the Preferred Stock of 
this Company, for the three months 
ending September 30th, 1956. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE The above dividend is payable on 
Notice is hereby given that &/ the ist day of November, 1956, to 
dividend of 3742c per share has been | shareholders of record at the close 
declared on ‘the ond Cumulative! of business the 29th day of Septem- 
ry toes = gt apy Seng = ber, 1956. 
vidend o r share on the 
mmon shares of the Company, for} By Order of the Board. 
the quarter ending October 31, 1956, D. F. POLLOCK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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th Board. 
le November 1, 1956, to share- ay Opn seohetle, 


Roldert on record October 15, 1956. 


BB go 


By Order of the Board, 


WILLIAM CAMELFORD, 
Secretary. 








BRITISH COLU:3IA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
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Notice is hereby: given that a 

regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
share has been declared on t 

be, Cumulative Redeemable Sinking 
Fund Preference Shares, payable 
October ist, 1956 to shareholders of 
record as at close of business 
September 14, 1956. 

By order of the Board. 


J. I. WHITFORD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SWITSON INDUSTRIES 


UMITED 
Dividend No. 14 

Notice is hereby given that the 
reguiar quarterly dividend of 7c. 
per share has been declared on the 
’ eommon shares of the Company to 
be payable on Saturday, September 
29th shareholders of record at 
the close of business on Wednesday, 

September 19th, 1956. 

By order of the Board. 

q W. T. GUNNING, 


Secretary 
Welland, Ontario 
September 11, 1956. 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 

a dividend of .53c per share has 

been declared on the outstanding 

Stock of the oe" 

ble a 1956, to e- 

olders of record at the close of 
business on September 28th, 1956. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 

that a quarterly dividend 

share has been declared 


By Order of the Board. ~ 
E. GARSIDE, 
Secretary 





THE EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 








Yih Temple 


shareholders of record at the cl 
of business on September. 18th, 1 


Cumulative Redeema 
Class A Preference Shares. 
Dividend 


By Order of the Board. 
E. M. FARNCOMB, 
Secr 


etary-Treasurer. 
Toronto, Ontario, 
September llth, 1956. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIMITED 





The Directors of Kelvinator of 
Canada Limited at a meeting held 
today declared a quarterly dividend 
of fifteen cents per share for the 
final quarter year as compared to a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents paid formerly. | 

In view of the substantial increase 
of volume during the year and of 
the continued highly competitive 
position of the appliance b 
it is the opinion of the Directors 
that a greater portion of yearly 
earn ‘be retained for the opera- 
tion of the business. 


September 11, 1956. 


HIRAM WALKER: 
GOODERHAM & 
WORTS, Limite ; 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


4 quarterly dividend of 75 cen 
share and an extra divi 
as has been fF ke ron y 





te a 
$1.00 

on the out- 
no par value Common stock 


e 
day September 3. 16 
Py Onset 2 gRetitie 
Walkerville, _ . 
September 1, ieee segs ~atel 








NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


John Labatt 
Limited — 
en is —— iven a 


of September, 1956. 


By Order of the Board: 
ALEX S, GRAYDON, 
: Secretary 


London, Ontarie, September 10th 





The Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada, 
Limited ; 


annum, for the 
ugust $list, 1956, on the 
— of the Company, 


etieres pereee 

to shareholders of record 

day of September, 1956. 
By Order of the Board. 


Notice is hereby given that the fol- 
lowing Dividends have been de- 
¢lared payable October Ist, 1956, to 
ose 
956. 
 ompale —d Dividend #24 of 142% on 

e 6% ble 


and one- 

yng cents (.16%c) per share on 

the 6%% ulative Redeemable 

Sekine Fund Class B Preference 
ares. 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA | 


this m ‘ bl 
— 16, 088, to Whereas : 


October 1 } 
10th 





Secretary-Treasurer. 








PETROLEUM CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


NOTI 
dividend of 
outstanding 5% 


5 to shareholders 
the close of business Sep- 


at the rate of 5% per annum for the 
period from July 15th, 1956, to October 
15th, 1956. 

By Order of the Board. 

Cc. C. COPEMAN, 
Secretary. 

London, Ontario,” 

- September 10th, 1956. 





M°SCOLL FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


“PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
NO, 41” 


NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
Dividend of $1.00 per share, being at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, has been 
declared on the 4% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited for the ogg et i. September 


29, 1956, payable Octo 
shareholders of record 








UNITED KENO HILL MINES 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of ten cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 5¢ 
per share has been declared payable 

Canadian Funds on October 15th, 
1956, to shareholders of record at 
ag a of business on September 


By Order of the Board. 
me aos dat 


per , 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Toronto, Ontario. 

September 14, 1956. 





UNITED KENO HILL MINES 
LIMITED 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited 
has announced the declaration of an 
interim dividend of ten cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 5c 
. share PE egy in Canadian 
ids on ober 15, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 21, 1956. 

It be noted that the Bg an a 
of the d is one month earlier 
than previous declarations. The 
Company advises that the date of 
declara has been changed to 
conform with the normal dates of 
Directors’ Meetings. 

The above news release is author- 


b 
, Cc. R. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
per LC. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
September 14. 1956. 





SUPERCRETE LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby Pot hei that the 
Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend of eight and one quarter cents 


($ say. et share on the Common 
Capi k of the company in 
respect of which dividends have not 

wai ble ber 1 


close of business Sept. 15, 1956. 
Transfer books will not beclosed. 





CE is hereby given that a quarterly 
$1.25 per pon the 


fund p 
value of $100 each in the capital stock of 
been declared payable 


ist, 1956, such dividend being 
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been ved, paya ; 
1956 to shareholders of record at the 


J. E. DUMAS, 
Secretary . 


Commonwealth 
International Corporation 


Dividend Ne. 91 


Netice is hereby given @ dividend of 
EIGHT CENTS per share been declared 
on the outstanding Common Shares ef the 
Capite! Stock ef the Company, peyable en 
15th October 1956, te shereholders of 


September 1956. 

of Becrer Share Warrants may 
present Coupen Ne. 9! for payment te eny 
branch in Canada ef The Reyal Bank éf 
Cenede, on and ofter 15th October 1956. 


By Order of the Board. 


W. Lewis Alexender 
Secretary -Treasurer 
Montreal, 12th September 1956 








LA LUZ MINES LIMITED _ 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 
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xLa Luz 405 
xLamaq 290 
Laura Sec 18] 
Laurent A 10 
Do wts 60 
L and J A 20) 
Do B 21) 
xLeitch 85 
Lewis Bro 9) 
xLencourt 14) 
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xLib Pete 250 
xLL Lac 186 
Loblaw A 48 
: 77 
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xLI Pete 15 
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xMacfie 13 
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M Lf Mill 83 
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xMartime 266 
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Martin 12 
Mass-Har 7 
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ATLAS STEELS LTD. has issued 
an additional 1,925 common shares 
to certain executive officers and | 
employees, and an additional 2,120 
shares upon conversion of 5% de- 
bentures. Now 859,470 
shares outstanding. 





Executive appointment: V. F. gm 
district supervisor, Eastern Division, 
quarters, Montreal. 


Pa office openings and managers) 
iviere du Loup, Que., 358 Lafon 

St., J. E. Levesque; Toronto, 95 Denforts 
Ave., R. E. Boland. 


Managers’ transfers: C. A. Bussierea, 
to Montreal, 7064 St. Hubert St.; J. R. 
Charbonneau, to Montreal, 

Catherine St. West; Y. J. Desa 

Three Rivers, Que.; Y. J. 
Campbellton, N.B.; J. W. Nancekivell, to 
Lachine; F. H. Vallee to Quebec City, 467 
Boulevard Charest E. 


Managers’ promotion: N. G. Holt, Leae 
side, Ont.; J. G, Lamoureux, Alma, Que. 
L, A, Prud'homme, Levis, Que. 
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rN. M. PATERSON & SONS LIMITED 
Grain Division 
Grain & Coal Merchant 


Steamship Division 
Carriers of All Bulk Cargoes 


Fort William, Ont. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


eon | 


Montreal, P.Q. 


— 








THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED GRAI 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Operators of Country Elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Terminal Elevators at 
Fort William: and Port Arthur 


erchants — Shippers and Handlers 
of All Grains 


Head Office: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Grain Commission M 




















K. .A. POWELL (CANADA) LTD. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 
Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Affiliated Companies—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Vancouver, B.C. 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
a dividend of Five Cents (5c) 
share has been declared 
xN Royn 400 
xN Senator 8) 


———— 


P. W. HOLLINGWORTH, 
Secretary- 


Montreal, Quebec. 
September Ist, 1956. 
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Expand N epheline Output 


30% Jump 


A jump of 30% in dian 
production of nepheline syenite 


thi. year is forecast by industry | 


officials. 
Output has been increased by: 
--A rise to 15,000 tons a month 
from 12,000 tong at the Nephton, 
mill of American Nepheline 


-~-Opening of a new mine-mill 
International Minerals & 

Chemical (Canada) Corp. 

Production from American 
Nepheline’s new $2.5 million mill, 
up 25% from the first of the year, 
is expected to be increased fur- 
ther as research turns up new 
uses for the product, officiaig say. 

The white, non-metallic min- 
eral is sold chiefly to the glass 
and ceramics industries; About 
80% of production is sold in the 
U. S., with Canada taking 16% 
and Europe the remainder. 

Nepheline syenite is mined by 
Open pit methods on the com- 
pany’s property north of Peter- 
borough. It is ground to various 
grades and its low iron content 
removed by magnetic separation. 
Surface drilling has indicated six 
million tons of ore in reserves 
on the 2,500-acre ridge where 
tuining is carried on. | 

Research is developing new 
uses for the product. Latest 
success: it was found that it 
added strength when used in tile 
and sewer pipe. 





a ANNOUNCEMENT See 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
APPOINTMENT 


een soles Sane: 
. os * we, Se 
PRED G. CROSBY 


W. 1. Askew, President of Sun Oil Com- 
pany limited announces the appointment 
of Fred G. Crosby as General Sales Man- 


eger. 

A native of Toronto, Mr. Crosby was 
formerly Assistant to the Managing 
Director. He began his career with Sun 
Oll Company Limited in 1931, and has 
held veorious sales posts in Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

in this new position, Mr. Crosby will 
direct sales and operations for the 


een [his Year 


Thayer Lindsley this year as 
president. 

Ventures Lid., which financed 
American Nepheline in the early 
stages, controls the company. 

The International Minerals 
rine, which began producing re- 
cently, is located in the same 
area. | 

Present production is running 
about 250 tons daily, N. B. Davis, 
general manager, reports. The 
mill is capable of expansion to 
around 600 tons daily capacity. 

Most of International’s output is 
marketed in the U.S. 


Wholly owned by the Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. of Chicago, it also operates 
a feldspar mine and grinding mill 
at Buckingham, Que. 

Products in which nepheline 
syenite is used are glassware, TV 
tubes, lamp bulbs, window glass, 
dinnerware, vitrified china, bath- 
tubs, basins, floor and wall tile, 
cleansers, scouring com 
and mineral wool. It is also used 
as a pigment extender in paints 
and as a filler for plastic, rubber 
and insecticides. 


Columbium 
Pilot Plant 
Stage Near 


Research on ore benefication 
and treatment of concentrates is 
moving the Coulee-Headway col- 
umbium property near Oka, Que., 
nearer the pilot plant stage, com- 
pany officials announce. 


Using a chemical process to get 
a 20.6% concentrate, columbium 
pentoxide of 99.9% purity was 
produced in laboratory work. The 
process has given a concentrate 
of up to 35%, officials say, but a 
lower grade may permit mining 
more of the ore. 
The property, owned jointly by 
Coulee Lead & Zinc Mines and 
Headway Red Lake Gold Mines, 
is being developed by Columbium 





“| Mining Products Lid., in which 


Coulee-Headway have 90% inter- 
est and the original property own- 
ers 10%. | 

' Reserves of ore are placed at 
40 million tons grading an aver- 
age of 3% columbium. Mining 
would be by open pit methods. 


Coulee-Headway has previously 
been reported discussing -~partici- 
pation in the Oka operations with 
large U. S. metal interests. The 





Marketing Division of the Company. 


U. S. imports most of its colum- 
bium requirements from Africa. 
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ill investigate the 
ouble indicated | reserves. Hold and buy. for a 


move through the $1.00 mark 

EXTRACT F20M MARKET LETTER No. 763 (May 17, 1066) 
dicated by dr 

the nickel-copper ore zone indica Be — 


umed immediately, the 
recommended Oe b180-$1.10 range for a substantial 


EXTRACT FROM MARKET LETTER No. 777 (Aug. 30, 1956) 


a steady ormer these last wee 
ROE sist on the B sabe that drifting 
Biotent ection. indicstes that the 
on ca 
. this Letter, is on.” 


say about 


ARCADIA NICKEL? 


HARVEST PETROLEUM? 


EXTRACT FROM MARKET LETTER No. 750 (Feb. 16, 1056) 


“NORPAX has pulled another good 

a cores ate wich 

de rept in conjunction with lateral work 
al, dri 

an 


drill hole which length- 
15,000,000 of ore to the 
jective of 350 ft. is in 
on the 300 


area down to 1,000 ft. in 


mid-J 
rway about une = te 4 
rise.” 


has moved 

in ve nickel is 
as yet available but its 
move to $2.00, previously 
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I expect to have 





EXTRACT FROM MARKET LETTER No. 770 (July 5, 1956) 


that HARVEST PETROLEUMS has more than 
ice recommended in this Letter on June 
Lake Erie acre started 
while a third b 
i hich 


eeu at two 
oa immediate 
interest. 


on addi treasury 
-gnd buy on any reaction.” 


EXTRACT FROM MARKET LETTER No. 767 (June 14,1956) 


a of HARVE . 
company, with 750,000 
Recently an “ 5 nob 000, it has a ieense covering oor 
atte Gene tater.” 
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further details on this 
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HARVEST will retain a one- 
the shares, an under- 


stock will be effected. Hold 
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EXTRACT FROM MARKET LETTER No. 775 (Aug. 16, 1956) 


(recomm tne le Letter Ne 
moved up to $2.90 and if you missed 
in and buy it for a move to $3 


socks, ARCADIA NICKEL 

764, May 24/56 at $1.85) has 
this one, it’s not too late. 
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RATES: $15.00 for 25 » $30.00 for 50 
se, only (10 issues). 


“Market Lett 


es int ceccesbencdias 


High following recommendation of HARVEST PETE . 
High following recommendation of ARCADIA NICKEL 3.25! 


“Stock Market N and Comment” 
ietormed regarding market movements 


Trial Service $5.00 (10 Issues) — — — 


75! 


in Canadian 





distant 


Service to 
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. (lease Print in Block Letters) 
Address eeeeeeee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeteeeeeeee eeeree eee . 
subscription entities confidential 


-« you te 


advice on your stock holdings 





Market Comment 


What stocks and 


bonds are doing 


and what prominent’ observers say 





Although continued sinking 


liquidation pressure is still rela- 
tively light. But until investors 
fee] they can predict the course 


of likely developments over the | the 


next few weeks with a little more 
certainty they will continue to 
stay out of the market. 

Oils were the only group able 
to make headway at midweek 
and this reflected the improved 
marketing prospects for U.S. and 
Canadian oil that would grow out 
of any major interruption in 
Middle East oil shipments to 
Western Europe and North Am- 
erica. Trans Mountain oil pipeline, 
particularly, came back strongly 
following publication of current 
volume throughput {g--res which 
corrected a recent erroneous re- 
port contained in an investment 
letter. In the event of any major 
reshuffle in Middle East oil move- 
ments the big Trans Mountain line 
would, not only operate at ca- 
pacity but pipeline expansion 
programs would likely be speed- 
ed up. 

” 2 . 
JOHN C. L. ALLEN; John C. L. 

Allen Ltd. (Toronto) 


Our government has done an 
excellent job of keeping our cur- 
rency in such a high position 
among world currencies. Our 
strong currency reflects general 
prosperity and world recognition 
of Canadian developments. 

In the forefront of these de- 
velopments is the country’s min- 
ing industry. In this regard I note 
that $1,500 million worth of 
uranium precipitates have been 
contracted for by our government. 
This is a remarkable feat of Cana- 
dian mining and certainly does a 
lot to make our economy such a 
good one. 

But there is an important seg- 
ment of the mining industry which 
is deserving of more considera- 
tion. About two years ago our 
government in answer to the cries 
of a.socialistically inclined op- 
position party cut in half cost 
assistance to the country’s gold 
mines. The amount the Govern- 
ment claims to have saved in this 
reduction oi cost aid was approxi- 
mately $4,500,000. 

Since then the gold mining in- 
dustry, which was the bulwark 
of the country’s economy in de- 
pression years, has witnessed 
further large wage increases, con- 
tinued exchange premium on our 
dollar and a great shortage of 
labor. The latter problem has 
been aggravated by the loss of 
skilled men to new mining ven- 
tures which are able to pay high- 
er wages as a result of govern- 
ment contracts. 

In the absence of any increase 
in the price of gold our govern- 
ment in its cost assistance pro- 
gram should give serious con- 
sideration to these problems and 
adjust cost aid to compensate for 
the upward revisions in wage 
schedules and the fluctuations in 
foreign exchange rates. The in- 
dustry would thereby be in a 
stronger position to plan for the 
future, compete for labor and to 
increase production te the benefit 
of all concerned. 

- . a 
J. M. PECKHAM: Moss, Lawson 

& Co. (Toronto) 

In our previous comments here 
we suggested that investors, after 
weighing all factors, political and 
economic, which govern the 
movements of stock prices, should 
concentrate on the most favored 
industries. Having mentioned 
nickel and natural gas as ex- 
amples at that time, we should 
add that, while sharp price ad- 
vances occurred in both groups 
in the meantime, only the latter’s 
favorable developments have 
been discounted for some time 
ahead. 

The indispensability and the 
prestige factor make the auto- 
mobile a most desired commedity. 
Car sales, while off about 25% in 
the U.S., have improved 6% in 
Canada for the first seven months 
this year compared with the same 
period of 1955. Canadian autome- 
bile executives expect that 1956 
will produce record sales and that 
this. trend will continue well into 
1957 not only because of the gen- 
eral prosperity and such well- 
Known tendencies as the move- 
ment to suburbs and two-car 
households, but also because of 
the new emphasis on operating 
economies and radical model 
changes. i 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, the 
only uggind traded automobile 
company, reported earnings 
of $7.25 per share for the first 
six months this year as against 
$448 a year ago. Earnings for 


No Merger Plan 
For Chib. Jac. 
With Cpr. Rand 


There is no intention to merge 
or amalgamate u 





the full year are to at 
least equal 1955 results of $12.50 
per share. However, at the cur- 
rent price of $124, the stock is 
stil! substantially below its high 
of $159 in September, 1955. Also 
finance companies, such as 
Traders Finance, will continue to 
benefit from the »erformance of 
the automobile industry. 


MAURICE FORGET; Forget & 
Forget (Montreal) 


Two chief factors seem to inter- 
fere with the market whose main 
tendency seems to be upward. 

These factors are the Suez 
Canal imbroglio and credit re- 
strictions which are still severe. 

The latest developments around 
Suez have improved in the last 
few days, and it seems that even 
if the final settlement is quite a 
few weeks away, Western allies 
will not resort to open warfare. 

Credit restrictions may ease off 
in the next .ew months, or that is, 
ag soon as the purpose for the 
imposing of these restrictions has 
been attained. 


Meantime, we believe that care- 
ful and selected purchases of 
stock, at actual levels, should 
prove beneficial. 


Economists, on the whole, sound 
optimistic as to the main trend 
of business for 1957, and those 
+ pneies seem quite a bit justi- 


To sum it up, for the moment, 
we think that careful, selected 
buying is in order. 

* * e 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & 
CO. (New York) 


Those who have been banking 
on a reversal of policy by the 
money managers have received 
their answer. The tight money 
situation continues, as evidenced 
by still rising money rates and 
still declining bond prices. 

The monetary authorities may 
be expected to ease the situation 
enough to take care of the normal 
seasonal loan demand, but by now 
it is amply evident that no reversal 
of policy may be expected unless 
and until loan demands abate. 
Meantime, the implications con- 
tinue unfavorable for the bond 
market and stock market. 

Active business, satisfactory 
earnings and liberal dividends 
have long since lost their bullish 
significance. These are associated 
with high and dangerous, rather 
than low and safe markets. 

Investors are advised to utilize 
periods of strength in the general 
market and individual issues to 
build up buying power and be 
in a position to take advantage 
of later buying opportunities. New 
purchases should be confined to 
defensive type issues or “very 
special” situations. 

Reasons for building up a 25% 
to 50% liquid position were out- 
lined in detail in a recent 4-page 
letter to clients and subscribers. 
No matter what the outcome of 
the Suez affair, no matter how the 


presidential campaigi develops, | | 


no matter what the election re- 
sults, risks of materially lower 
stock prices outweigh the possi- 
bility of a rising or stable market 
and justify a continuing cautious 
investment attitude and policy. 





Norpax Plans 
Drifting 
To Holes 38, 39 


Drifting toward holes No, 38 
and 39, about 200 ft, below the 
present level, is planned by Nor- 
pax Gils & Mines Ltd. 


Norpax has already completed || 


200 ft. of drifting on the B zone 
at the Werner Lake area property 
where soft gouge material of 
high nickel grade was found. 
Mineralized zone covers a width 
of about 20 ft. The massive 
mineralization did not show up 
in original drilling. 

Thirty holes were drilled on 
the B zone of which two were 
blank, Maximum depth reached 
was 55@ ft. The zone, about 2,700 
ft, long, is still open at both ends, 
Officials 





Trans-Can. Explor. 


Net Income $36,000 
From Oil Output 


Net income from oil-producing 
properties is running at a rate 
of $36,000 a month, S. B. Roman, 
president of Trans-Canada Ex- 
plorations Ltd., says in the com- 
pany’s annual report ~ covering 
operations from _ incéption to 
March. 31, 1956. 

Trans-Canada now has five 
wholly owned oil wells and a 
50% interest in eight others. Re- 
serves are placed at 1.6 million 
bbls. but the company believes 
that water injection, scheduled 
for the areas where Trans-Canada 
wells are located, will result in 
recovery of 3.4 million bbls. 

Trans-Canada was organized 
Jan. 26, 1955, taking over the 


Developments 
that time, oil holdings consisted 
of 50% interest in four wells in 
the Pembina field, 50% interest 
in four wells in Leduc and one 
wholly owned well in Stettler. 


in the Pembina field. 

The company is also participat- 
ing in exploration of a group of 
nickel-copper claims in the She- 
bandowan area. A i 





geophysical 
survey is planned ,to be followed 
by drilling if warranted. 


Expansion since then has been | 
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Reg'd Trade Mark 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
STRONG 


The clean light-coloured “SIPOREX” precast cellular concrete slabs contribute to the 
interior beauty and excellent acoustical qualities of the new McGill Winter Stadium. 
The “SIPOREX” provides the full required insulation and the roofing 

is applied directly thereto. 
“SIPOREX” precast autoclaved cellular concrete is: 


—permitting light structural framing 
—permitting long spans 


HIGHLY INSULATING —requiring no additional insulation 


FIREPROOF 


Our nearest office will be pleased to mail a brochure on “Siporex" or to provide further information 


12 Ibs./sq. ft. 


blocks. 


IPOREX 


Division of Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. Lid. 
Reinforced insuleting slabs for reofs, floors, 
walls and pertitions and insulating building 


640 CATHCART ST., 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
Toronto: 

26 Hollinger Road. 
Quebec City: , 
13 Place d’ Aigvilion. 





BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA—at 
Aug. 31, 208,743 shares, issued under 
rights offering to shareholders of 
record May 31, had been fully paid 
for. Now 1,708,743 shares outstand- 
ing. 





WAINWRIGHT PRODUCERS & 
REFINERS LTD. during August is- 
sued an additional 213 shares against 
cancellation of debentures. At Aug. 
31 there were 730,978 shares out- 
standing and 2,269,022 in treasury. 


TORONTO-DOMINION BANK — 
| 500 shares, issued under rights offer- 
ing to shareholders of record May 
11, have been fully paid for. Now 


2 million shares outstanding. 


HUSKY OIL & REFINING LTD. 
has issued an additional 40 commoa 
shares under its incentive share op- 
tion plan for employees. Now l,- 
968,992 common shares outstanding. 








gives you fresh 
marketing facts 
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Businese Year Book 


Population 


Race 


Age Groups 
Religion 
Occupations 
Employment 
Incomes 

Retail Sales 
Metropolitan Areas 
Trading Areas 

Car Registrations 
Transportation 
Communications 
Foreign Trade 
Price Movements 
Taxation 

Banking 

Company Earnings 
Insurance 
Manufacturing 
PLUS—a review of 
major Canadian industries 


These facts 


fex-Talmal-licomeeleiire 


your sa 


Ready now: BUSINESS YEAR BOOK 1956 


Be sure to get your copy of the new 1956 edition of Business 


Year Book. It will help: 


direct your sales force more efficiently 
make your advertising more effective 


improve your competitive position 


+ 


establish branch offices 


prepare reports, speeches 


Sex 


? 


Published by The Financial Post, the Business Year Book 
gives you useful statistics on the national income, commodity 
production, merchandising, agriculture, Canada’s labor force. 
It includes detailed facts on housing, number of householdr 
and equipment used in them; statistics on power costs, munic- 
ipal finance. No other single source gives you so much useful 
data on Canada. 


Get all this vital information in one comprehensive book for 
only $3—the Business Year Book for 1956. Order copies 
today for each of your key executives for immediate delivery. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 University Ave., Toronte 2 


Yes, enter our order as follows: 


copies BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1956 


copies SURVEY OF OILS, 1956 


sees. Copies SURVEY OF INDUSTRIALS, 


eee. - Copies SURVEY OF MINES, 1957 


copies DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS, 1955 


Payment herewith () 


les... 


ready 
ready 
1956 ready 
ready 
ready 


invoice us [) 





























Tahing Stock 


hat’s going on in the mining and 
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Western oil and gas issues probably show ghe biggest price in- | 


creases of any major market group so far this year. Until they hit 
a mid-summer peak, oil and gas stocks climbed almost without in- 
terruption. Right now they are up some 40% from their lows at the 
beginning of the year as measured by the Toronto Stock Exchange 
index. Since hitting a high in August, prices have lost an average 
of about 10%. 


With the Suez crisis threatening to upset Europe’s oi! supplies, 
Canadian oils appear to be in an excellent position, say analysts. 
More oil would flow rade the U.S. from Canada as U.S. oil moves 
overseas. Also, gas interests of the Canadian companies are increas- 
ing in value as the Tran Canada gas line progresses. Here are some 
of the swings in prices of oil and gas stocks: 


Latest 1956 
Price Aug.&@ YearAge High Low 
s | $ + 
Bailey Selburn A 19% 9.75 26 8.80 
Canadian Atlantic . 7.55 . 9 5.65 
Canadian Devonian . . 7.35 j 9.35 2.90 
Home Oil Ri: ithe 14% 1644 10% 
17% . 2214 11% 
17% 20 \% 125% 
15% y 12% 
9.90 . 12 5.50 
4.85 5 1.61 


THE BUZZ IN BOARD ROGMS— is almost non-existent. Activity 
and interest in mining and oil issues has fallen off sharply. Even 
the usually highly-volatile speculatives are failing to attract atten- 
tion. Main reason according to brokers: an expected audit of ex- 
change member house accounts. This audit usually brings about 
liquidation as traders try to put their accounts into good shape. And 
this selling occurs at a time when other speculators are reluctant to 
venture into the market in order to maintain their accounts in good 
standing. 


Even some favorable drilling results fail to stir market. Chibou- 
gamau Jaculet is in this category in slipping back to $4.90 after 
hitting $5.50 . . . Norpax, after bumping ahead to a new top at $2 
sags to $1.81, compared with $1.62 about 10 days ago. Activity in 
Norpax very heavy as company reports drifting into ore at its 
Werner Lake property. 


Other favorites of a week ago still dominated. Consolidated Reg- 
court, interested in a nickel prospect, churned wildly with promo- 
tional interests reported to be absorbing short-selling and still able to 
carry the price to $1.33 at one time before being forced back to 
$1.12, a gain of 8c on the week . . . El Sol Gold is another repeater in 
climbing to a nine-year high at 35c before settling to 28c. 

The street adage of “sell on the news” was proven by Advocate 
Asbestos which drops back to $4.55 from $4.80 after reporting a 
copper find on its asbestos property in Newfoundland. It sold down 
to as low as $4.35. Advocate is a fairly new company with shares 
initially sold to the public at $5. 


Penny prospect—Jellicoe Mines—has trouble getting anywhere 
at around 25c because of heavy capitalization after company reports 
what street talk describes as an interesting copper show at its 
Shebandowan area property. 

Leading copper producers settle back as public interest lags. 
International Nickel slips to $103 from $104%.. Noranda at $61 is 
down from $62%. Developer Geco Mines sags $2 at $18. Chromium 
Mining bumps ahead to $3.40 from $3.30 as annual report shows im- 
proved earnings. 

A feature in the over-the-counter trade is Rie Tinto Canada at 
about $3.35, Interest from foreign buyers reported heavy with large 
supplies of the stock moving from Canada to London. Stock reported 
coming from one major source on Bay Street. Northspan Uranium, 
part of the Rio Tinto group, encounters some pressure at $4.10, com- 
pared with $4.85 recently. 


ON THE “BLACK GOLD” FRONT — profit-takers continue busy. 
The odd issue breaks away from the pack. Midcon finds support for 


a gain to $1.30, later slipping to $1.24, compared with $1.20 recently | 


and Canso Natural Gas rises to $1.70 from $1.35. 


Parker Drilling, a usually quiet trader, spurts ahead to $6% from 
$6 as traders looking for a “special situation” jump in. Drops back to 
$6%. Stock was trading at $5% before interest appeared. Talk is 
company has earned about $1 a share and stands to benefit from in- 
creased rate of development drilling in western Canada. 


Permo Oil & Gas convertible preferred, offered recently at $2 


a share (FP, Sept. 8) first appears on the board at $2.38, quickly 
drops to $2.15. Stock had sold as high as $2.40-$2.50 over-the-counter. 





What did 


CANADIAN MARKET LETTER 


yout _ BELCHER MINING 


Recommended Recent 
Short over Low 


3.00 2:25 


Canadian Marke Letter No. 567 (Aug. 3, 1956) said in part: 
| “No further options expire now until October 6 with the prediction 
} that the interval will be plagued with a continual declining market 

in Belcher shares. It would not be surprising to see the shares 

sell back to the early June base figure of $2. oo tat Ys Da 


| 50% PROFIT in 6 WEEKS_ 
| 


‘ 
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Mid-Week Recommendation: T—29-3 fer 1¢ cents profit. 
Code Decipher FREE to 25 & 50 issues subscribers 


R. RANDOLPH REYNOLDS, B.Com., 
Securities Adviser, 
| 347 Bay Street, Toronto, Can. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Triel — next 4 Issues $4.00, 25 issues $20.00, 50 icsues $85.00 








TO MARKET 


FREE Zo.manee 


A continuing five-fold service combining the facts, comments and 


appraisals essential to timely action in buying and selling specula- 
tive Canadian Mining Securities, including : - 


1. A booklet outlining the initiol and fundamental facts every Mining 
Speculctor should know — and keep at his finger-tips. 

2. An accumulating series of MAPS of the active Mining Arees showing 
where the action is taking place, and the location of the most interest- 


ing operations. 
3. A monthly review of the mos? actively traded Mining issues with the 
latest information on what is behind the trading interest. 
4. Details on the timely speculative attractions of RIDGEFIELD URANIUM 
MINING CORPORATION LTD., with reports on development progress. 
§. Pc sa “NEWS LETTER" analysing current market movements and 
‘ pointing up ee opportunities in STOCKS TO BUY for indicated 
action. 


Fill in and mail this coupon today and versie ve all of the above FREE 
i oteeestienbeetiantintnall 

W. F.. BRADLEY SECURITIES LIMITED 

73 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Ontarie 


Please send me your continuing service offered FREE te Market Speculaters os well 
es the lotest detcils on the speculctive attractions of RIDGEFIELD URANIUM MINING 
CORPORATION LTD, | 








w. ‘. Brodiey Securities Limited act os Principals in the sale of the shores ef 
aoores | Uranium ae Limited, « speculative security. 





MINING INVESTMENTS 





North Rankin Main Raise 
Values up to 7% Nickel 


Massive sulphides have been'| 
encountered in the main raise) 
above the 200-ft. level at North 
Rankin Nickel Mines, officials 
announce. 

The raise was made 62 ft. up 


from the level at a point half-| 


way along the orebody. Drilling 
near the raise previously gave 
values of up to 7% nickel and 


11.5% coppeft. 


All work is being done on the 
200-ft. level. A second level was 
established at 300 ft. from the 
330-ft. shaft. 


production by March, 1957, with 
mill concentrates to be shipped 
out of the Northwest Territories 
property by water during the 
shipping season. A 250-ton daily 
capacity mill is being built. 

Plans for further underground 
a call for two sub- 

rifts from the main raise, 50 and 
80 ft. above the drift level. Raises 
in ore will also be taken on the 
extreme eastern and western 
limits. The 300-ft. level will then 
be opened up. 

North Rankin is believed to be 
negotiating with U.S. interests to 
take the mine’s output of concen- 
trates in 1957. After that, pro- 
duction would be taken by 
Eastern Mining & Smelting’s new 
refinery;smelter at Chicoutimi. 

All equipment and supplies to 
complete mill construction are 
now on the property and several 
buildings and units are nearing 
completion. 

The company estimates it has 
460,000 tons of ore in reserves, 
averaging 3.3% nickel, .81% cop- 
per, plus values of precious met- 
als. Of the total, 273,000 tons 
averages 4.55% nickel and 1.05% 
copper. 

. ° + 
Carnegie Dickers 
With: A. Smelting 

Carnegie Mines reports that it 
has received an offer from Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., to 
spend up to $3 millions on devel- 
opment of Carnegie properties in 
British Columbia, 

The si@gested agreement cov- 


ers 60 years and would give! 


American Smelting a 55% inter- 
est in profits and Carnegie Mines 
a 45% interest. American Smelt- 
ing would advance the money for 
examination, exploration and 
development and to place Car- 
negie properties on a producing 
basis. Negotiations are under way 
on the proposal. 


Carnegie recently resumed op- | 


erations at its lead-zinc-silver 


Mining & Smelting. 


Lyndhurst Mining 
Has Asbestos Show 


An asbestos find on the surface 


|of Lyndhurst Mining Co. prop- 


erty is revealed in the annual| Ghemical Processes Ltd. which 


statement of the~ company for 
1955. 


R. J. Jowsey, president, reports 


that the asbestos was found in the | 
northeastern sector of the prop-. ; 

pre Quebec Smelting 
survey located a peridotite mass | 
150 to 300 ft. wide and 2,800 ft. | 
long. Fibre lengths observed 


erty. A ground magnetometer 


ranged from % in. to 1/16-in. 
This asbestos find now is being 


gram. 

Meanwhile the mining plant is 
operating smoothly and is capa- 
ble of handling up to 2,000 tons 
daily of copper ore. Actual mill- 
ing started early in July and con- 


Noranda Mines for smelting, re- 
fining and marketing. 

Detailed underground work is 
under way to obtain a clear pic- 
ture of ore potential. Headings 


are being driven on the 300 ft.' 

















level to tap the No, 3 zone and 
the No. 1 zofie which have indi- 
cated new ore possibilities. 


Ont. Cold Output 


Lower In July 


Ontario’s 31 producing gold 
mines had output worth $6,586,295 
in July, down from $7,092,150 in 


July 1955, the provincial Depart- 


ment of Mines reports. 
There were 711,076 tons milled 
containing 191,009 oz. gold and 


31,212 oz. silver. In July 1955, the 
North Rankin is shooting for 


33 mines in production milled 
755,964 tons of ore with a content 


| of 206,012 oz. gold and 35,613 oz. 


silver. 

Several of the mines were 
closed for holiday periods and 
Starratt Olsen closed its mine 
completely at the end of the 
month. 

Meanwhile, staking activity is 
slower in Ontario than last year. 
In the first eight months of the 
year a total of 37,270 claims were 
staked, compared with 41,047 in 
the same period last year. And in 
August, 5,140 claims were staked, 
compared with .5,727 claims in 
Aug. 1955. Activity in August 
centred in the Port Arthur, Sud- 
bury, Patricia and Eastern Ontario 
divisions. 

o - 7 


Heath Cold Drills 
Probe Old Mines 


Two former mines in the Fort 
William area, preducers of cop- 
per and silver about 100 years 
age, are undergoing a diamond 
drilling program by Heath Gold 
Mines Ltd., officials report. 

First hole on the site of the old 
Spar Island mine has reached the 
main vein. Drilled at a 45-deg. 
angle, the hole has cut 4 ft. of 
mineralization at 250 ft. The com- 
pany expects the hole will inter- 
sect the main vein by 350 ft. 

Drilling is also being carried 
out at the old Prince’s mine. The 
two mines originally produced 
limited quantities of copper and 
silver but were closed down be- 
cause of lack of water trans- 
portation at that time. 

~ * - 


Need Cheap Porter 


For N B. Manganese 

Short power supply at high 
cost stands in the way of develop- 
ing a manganese smelting indus- 
try in New Brunswick, according 


' to an American metallurgist. 


Dr. Marvin Udy has pointed out 
that smelting ore in the province 


| would not be economical so long 
property at Silversmith and has. 


| been shipping to Consolidated 


as unfavorable power conditions 


| exist. “Aside from power, the eco- 


nomics of a smelting industry 
appear good for New Brunswick 
because of large ore deposits 
which can be mined cheaply by 


open pit methods. 


Dr. Udy is associated with 


'Strategic- Udy Metallurgical & 


will soon operate a pilot plant in 
Niagara Falls, Ont, for a newly- 
developed ‘smelting process, 

» x * 


Drills Copper Zone 
Quebec Smelting and Refining 
is probing a 4,000 ft. by 100 ft. 


| zone outlined in preliminary pros- 
| pecting and geological mapping 
explored under a drilling pro-| 


at its Roy Township property. 
The company reports copper 
values intermittently over a 
length of 600 ft. with selective 
grab sdmples assaying from 1% 
to as high as 15.65% copper and 


from .25% to 6.75% zinc. Drilling 
centrates have been shipped to. 


will cross-section the zone and 
test for copper at depth. 

Drilling is also under way at 
the Marguerite Island property 
and a geophysical survey is being 
completed on the 60-claim group 
in Barlow township. 





Sask. Oil Production Surges, 
Running At Double 1955 Rate 


Oil production in Saskatchewan 
this year is running at almost 
double the 1955 rate. 


June output went over the 1.5 
million bbl. mark when average 
daily production reached 51,000 
bbls., according to the department 
of mineral resources. 


Total crude oil production in 
the month was 1,531,202 barrels 
as compared with 931,012 barrels 
in June 1955, according to tHe 
government’s latest monthly oil | 
and natural gas report. 


Of the 1,531,202 barrels of 
crude oil produced this June, 
451,874 barrels was light gravity 
from south-eastern Saskatchewan, 
782,789 barrels was medium 
gravity, and 296,539 barrels was 
heavy; gravity crude oil. 


Cumulative crude oil produc- 
tion for the first six months of 
this year stands at 8,245,240 bar- 
rels, which is almost double the 
4,255,651 barrels produced in the 
first six months of 1955. 


At the same +ime, the depart- 
ment of mineral resources report- 
ed that natural gas production for 
June, 1956, totaled 1,216,907 MCF 
or thousand cubic feet and 
brought cumulative production 
to $314,015 MCF. The 1955 sta- 
tistics were 667,809 MCF and 4,- 
750,099 MCF respectively> 

Daily natural gas production 
for June of.this year was 40,- 
563.5 MCF as compared te only 
22,260.3 MCF for June, 1955. 
Daily crude oil production for 
June of last year. was 31,083.7 
barrels. 


Gross value of crude oil sales 


to producers during June wes $4 








374,498.76 with cumulative pro- 
duction valued at $13,020,472,82. 
Similar periods in 1955 saw value 
at $2,030,653.65 and $7,116,504.22. 
Gross value of natural gas sales 
to producers for June was $32,- 
113.]0, while cumulative produc- 
tion was valued at $341,444.40. 
June 1955 value was $20,269.26 
while cumulative production for 
the first six months of 1955 was 
valued at $236,954.60. 


In drilling activity there were 
‘11g licenses issued, two licenses 
cancelled, and 68 rigs operating. 
Seventy-six oil wells and two gas 
wells were completed. Sixty-four 
oil wells became new producers 
during the month, with thirty 
wells abandoned as dry holes. 


During June, there were 463,- 
974 feet drilled, of which 312,689 
feet were for development, 17,- 
078 feet were outpost, and 134,207 
feet listed as wildcat. 


Twenty-three oil wells were re- 
ported as new producers during 
the week ending September 7, ac- 
cording to the weekly drilling and 
land report by the department of 
mineral resources’ statistics di- 
vision. 

In addition to the new produc- 
ers, 31 oil wells were completed 
during this period. Twenty-nine 
licenses were issued for drilling, 
37 wells were spudded and 73 
were drilling as of the weekend. 


As of September 7, there were 
2,073 oil wells and 144 gas wells 


capable of being operated. At the 


previous weekend there were 2,- 


046 oil and 143 gas wells capable | 
2G AE aR 
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On all counts... 
The Financial Post 


serves you best 


| 


Steady growth in Post circulation gives 

you more readers, more buyers among decision-makers 
from coast to coast. Paid circulation of The Post 1s 
now at an all-time high of over 68,000; nearly every copy 


is read by an average of more than two persons. 


Post readers are loyal. Many subscribe tor a lifetime: 
nearly 83% voluntary renewal of subscriptions is one 


of the highest of any publication in North America. 


Post readers respond. An enormous flow of letters from 
business and government leaders prove their readership 


and the importance they attach to Post articles. 


Through The Post, you reach influential executives in 
business, the professions and government. More than 8 
out of every 10 in business are management men; their 
average annual income is more than three times the 
national average for Canadians. They invest, own varied 


property, travel widely and ‘frequently on busines 
and for pleasuse. 


Post readers are your most important prospects 


The Financial Pose 
1 foremont badmess newspaper 


401 UNIVERGHY AVENUE, TORONTO 1 
1242 PEEL STREET, MONTREAL 2 


West Goast Representatives in the U.S.A 
Duncan A Scott & Ce., Sen Iugenicns & 


Los Angeres 


teas SL a , 
tS. Aretes +e 
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STUART C. 


Stuart C. Smith has been named manager 
of the Canadian Westinghouse Supply 
Company's consumer products division 
fo take charge of marketing, distribution, 
end merchandising of major gppliances, 
television, radio and electrical hovse- 
A 33-year man with Westing- 
house, Smith has held sales manage- 
ment posts in the company's lamp, tube, 
lighting and electrical appliance opera- 
He was formerly Eastern District 


wares. 


tions. 
monoger at Montreal. 
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.S. Boosts Demand For Nickel 48% 


By W. L. DACK 

Washington’s Office of De- 
fense Mobilization hag set itself 
a major task: To boost nickel 
supplies by 48% by 1960. 

That’s an extra 140 million lb. 
of one of the tightest materials 
in the world today. 

Right now Washington isn’t 
sure where al] the extra nickel 
is going to come from or what 
price it will have to pay to get 
it. : 

One thing ig certain: ODM offi- 
cials are counting heavily on 
Canada and Cuba to supply the 
major proportion of the addi- 
tional supplies. 

Toward that end they are pre- 
pared to push vigorously incen- 
tive programs to assure develop- 
ment of new mines. 

Right now major Canadian 
nickel producers — and potential 
producers — think Washington is 
going to have to push a whole 
lot harder before it will succeed 
in getting much additional nickel 
from this country. 

An ODM official admitted to 
The Financial Post this week that 
response to its premium price 
inducement made in July has 
been disappointing. Although 
there have been quite a few en- 
quiries so far, they are not com- 
ing from the “right people.” 

“No wonder,” is the way one 
Canadian nickel official views the 
situation, “We van get prices of 
$1 a lb and better on the Contin- 
ent. Washington does not seem 
prepared to go nearly that high 
yet.” 

International Nickel is _ cer- 
tainly not planning a huge $140 
million expenditure to open up 
the Mystery-Moak Lakes ore 
bodies in northern Manitoba on 
64.5¢ lb. nickel (the ore is low 


On the other hand it is highly 
unlikely that any price nego- 
tiations between Inco and ODM— | 
if they have been discussed at all 
yet— have passed the prelimin- 
ary stages. 
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September List of Active Mining Stocks Available on Request. 


| Draper Dobie « company 112 


MEMBER OF THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
25 ADELAIDE W., TORONTO 


SUDBURY WINDSOR NORTH BAY GT. CATHARINES PORT GOLBORNE LONDON 
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YOUR INQUIRY WILL BE APPRECIATED AND RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION — 
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Werner 
Aluminum 


EXTRUSIONS, DRAWN AND ROLL FORMED SHAPES 


ee» SERVEICANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Let us show you how to save money and production 
time through the use of light metal pre-formed shapes. 
You are assured of the close co-operation 

of our trained technical staff in solving your problems. 
The use of the latest and most efficient production 
techniques assures you of the best quality and 
delivery. Heat treatment, polishing, bending 
and fabricating facilities are available. 


Werner's extensive manufacturing and production 
facilities are geared to produce extruded, drawn 
and roll formed shapes to your individual 
specifications at economical prices. 


fastest 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


TEL. EMPIRE 3-9171 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Do YOU Hold Any of These 
50 Most Active Traders! 


Co., Ltd., Base Me 
ing, Bouzan Mines Ltd., Camp Chibougamau, -Erin, 
siar Asbestos, Chib. Jaculet, Coldstream, Cons. Halliwell, Cons. 
Regcourt, Cons. 
y O&M, El 
Fede 
Harrison Minerals, Heath, Jeanette, Kirk Hudson, Kirk 
erals, Lorado Ur., Lyndhurst, Mackeno, Maritimes Mining, 
Merrill Island, Midrim Mini Milliken 
plor., New Highbridge, New Minda-Scotia, 
North Rankin, No 


Arcadia Nickel, 


Pen-Re 
Uranium, 


Maybrun Min 
Lake, National 


New Royran 


O 


Get the FACTS that 
Get the LATEST D 


Exploration Results, New 
affect the Market Price of these Most Active Traders. 


ALL these factors are covered in the FREE BOOKLET 


Sud. 


ral Kirklan 


Coppe 


yr r, Norpax, 

kland, Sand River, ei Gordon, 
River, Upper Canada, Vandoo Cons., Werner 
Some of these Most Active Traders Went UP 
Some of these Most Active Traders Went DOWN 


WHY? 


rovide the REASONS. 
ELOPMENTS at the MINES. 
Get the UP-TO-DATE NEWS of the COMPANIES. 


Production, Earnings, Di 


Basin, Cop 
Sol — 


viden 
New Discoveries, 
Property, Acq 


~ Undérground Wor 


Belcher Min- 
Cas- 


r Cliff Con., a E] 
plorers ee day 
Glenn Uranium, Gre ae, 


Sturgeon 
Zenmac. 


Shaft 


Drilling, Surface 
uisitions, Etc., All 





Dear Sirs: 


and 
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-complete 


ALBERT T. CROCKER & COMPANY LIMITED 
571 Bloor St., East, 
Terento, Ontario. 


send me at once the 


see ef eee eee eeeeeeeee ee eeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


ADDRESS eeeee ee ee eee eee eeeee eee eee e ee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 
> 


is ue ded awe hdvouda E.Siebeeb sseasmoneiied 
(Please Print Plainly) 


latest - edition of the 
information on Cove Uranium 
ve Security in which we act as 


Booklet 
Limited, 


prefer to 


the Manitoba property entirely 
on its own and retain its free- 
market position, if such is pos- 
sible. 

Canada’s Output 

Right now Canada is supply- 
ing U. S. with about 80% of its 
300 million lb. annual supplies 
(around 232 million Ib, last year, 
or some 66% of Canada’s entire 
output). 

An interim report on the nickel 
supply situation submitted to 
Congress recently by the U. S. 
Commerce Department and ODM 
estimates free world nickel sup- 
ply will increase some 88,000 tons 
to 303,000 tons by 1960. 

(That would not include any 
production from Inco’s proposed 
Manitoba operation which would 
just be getting into preliminary 
production about then.) 

The Washington survey places 
Canada’s nickel output at 200,000 
tons in 1960, 143% ahead of last 
year. 

The report cautions that the 
increased supply will not likely 
bring much relief to civilian 
users. Unless there is a radical 
change in the international! pic- 
ture, military needs will continue 
to grow and have priority on 
available supplies. 

If predicted world demand for 
nickel 25 years hence is to be met, 
the added production of a new 
Sherritt Gordon every year, or a 
new Falconbridge every two and 
a half years, or a new Interna- 
tional Nickel every 14 years 
would be necessary. This is the 
view of H. J. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Fal- 
conbridge Nickel Mines, as ex- 
pressed recently to the Provincial 
Ministers of Mines Conference in 
Calgary. 

Canada’s best hope for in- 
creased nickel production lieg in 
the several promising new ore 
developments occurring in north- 
ern Manitoba, Eastern Townships 
section of Quebec, Kenora, Ont., 
area and Northwest Territories. 

But bLefore any of these could 
ceach marketable stages, new re- 
fining capacity would have to be 
built in this country. 

Right now Eastern Mining & 
Smelting Corp. is pushing a big 
nickel-copper smelter and refin- 
ery program at Chicoutimi. Slated 
for 19&7-58 completion plans are 
to process an initia] 15 million 
lb. of nickel a year. 

Inco’s Port Colborne refinery 
is operating near capacity fand 
any decision to develop the big 
Mystery Lake-Moak Lake ore- 
body in Manitoba would necessi- 
tate construction of multi-million 
dollar new refining capacity, 

Falconbridge Mines which re- 
cently expanded its refinery at 


4 Kristiansand, Norway, has no re- 


finery plans for Canada at the 
moment. 
The picture might be different, 


company’s promising ore dis- 
coveries now under investigation, 
proves up. 

Sherritt Gordon Mines unique 
chemical-metallurgical plant at 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., could 
probably handle a further 10%- 
15% nickel, but any important 
increase after that would require 
costly new plant capacity, 

The company ig pushing an. 
active exploration program in 
both the Lynn Lake and Moak 
Lake districts of northern Mani- 
toba. 

Here is a run-down on Can- 
ada’s top nickel producers ‘and 
most promising potential pro- 
ducers: 


International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada which accounted for 68% of the 
Free World nickel supply in 1955 
(290 million Ib.) hag been steadily 
‘increasing output over the last five 


years. 

Any major jump in production, 
however, can only result from de- 
velopment of a new sizeable ore- 
body. The Mystery Lake-Moak 
Lake orebodies some 400 miles north 
of Winnipeg are “by far the most 
Pp ’ of any now under com- 
pany investigation, President H. S. 


far-northern nickel property. 
Company has indicated it will 
make its announcement on develop- 
ment plans for the $140 million 
project by the end of October. 
Although the grade of ore is low 
to medium, tonnages are known to 


likely support an annual production 
of around 75 inillion Ib. 
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however, if one or two of the|* 


Future Nickel Supplies 


(Free Werld Preduction in Tens) 


Vv. $. 
10,000 
8,500 


Ceanade 
1960 ..ee++ 200,000° 
19357 .ee8-+ 180,000° 
1956 ..e0+. 177,000° 7,150 
1955S ..ceue 175,150 3,800 
*U. $. Dept. of Commerce estimates. 


Cube Caledonia 
635,000 
25,000 
15,500 
15,150 


New | 
Totals | 

303,000 

236,500 


Others 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


25,000 
20,000 
19,000 
18,500 





under development as well as sev- 
eral nickel-copper prospects. 

One of Falconbridge’s top pros- 
pects is the nickel-copper property 
at Populus Lake in the Kenora djs- 
trict. A subsidiary, Kenbridge Nickel 





Mines, is developing the property | 1,500 metric tons a year for 1958-59- 


where a 1,000-ft. shaft is being sunk. | 
Falconbridge reportedly has more | 
than 800 claims in the Populus e | 
distri 


ct. | 
Exploration is also being carried 
out in the Dominican Republic. . 


Sherritt Gordon Mines with “its | 
substantial nickel-copper orebodies | 





held in the past with U.S. govern- 
ment officials, Eastern Mining is be- 
lieved to be looking to European 
and U.S. industry to take at least 
a big slice of total output. 

First firm contract signed is for 


60 for delivery to a group of Swed- 
ish steel makers. 

Three mines are being developed 
to provide the initial supply of 
nickel concentrates to Eastern Min- 


ing’s copper and nickel refinery- | 


smelter at Chicoutimi, Que. 
North Rankin Nickel Mines plans 


221,650 | 
215,600 | 


main zone has been opened for 
about 130 ft. Indicated reserves have 
been reported at over 1 million tons 
of ore. 


Nickel Rim Mines, producing now 
from an 800-ton daily capacity mill, 
is shooting for 1,000-ton capacity 

this year and possibly 1,500-ton 
capacity in 1957. 


Company ships concentrates te 


| Faleonbridge under 10 million Ib. 


premium-price contract which ex- 
pires early next year. Negotiations 
are being carried out for future out- 
lets for concentrates. 


Nickel Rim has reserves of nearly | 


'1 million tons averaging 0.74% 
nickel and other reserves of 636,000 
tons of 0.89% nickel. Last year, 3.1 
million Ib. nickel were recovered 


from ore. 





' 
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in the Lynn Lake district of North- | a 250-ton mill on its Hudson Bay | 


ern Manitoba and one of the world’s | 
most unique chemical-metallurgical | 
refining operations at Fort Saskat-| 
chewan, Alta., is operating at a high | 


Ib. of nickel and 9.5 million lb. of | 
copper a year. | 

Although the refinery could | 
handle a further 10%-15% nickel it 
is doubtful if the Lynn Lake mine) 
could comfortably produce this’ 
extra at the current stage. 

Anything above this would mean 
greatly expanded refining facilities 
as well as further ore developments. | 

Company has been actively push-| 
ing exploration programs in North- 
ern ‘Manitoba, particularly in the 
general Lynn Lake area. 

A close look has also been taken 
at the hot Mystery Lake-Moak Lake | 
area some 200 miles distant from | 
current mining operations. | 


Eastern Mining & Smelting Corp., 
pushing its big nickel-copper smel- 
ter and refinery at Chicoutimi, Que. 
to completion in 1957-58, will pro-, 
duce 15 million lb. of nickel a year 
initially. 

Although negotiations have been 


property. Production is scheduled to 
start about March, 1957. Negotia- 
tions are under way with European 


and U.S. interests to take initial | 
rate of capacity — some 20 million | production, prior to opening of the 


Chicoutimi pla..t. 

North Rankin has indicated re- 
serves of 460,000 tons averaging 
3.3% nickel to the 300-ft. depth. 
Underground work is continuing. 





| 
Eastern Metals, developing a pro- | 


perty in Quebec’s Eastern Town- 
ships, is planning a 500-ton mill to 
go into production in 1958. Reserves 
are 1.1 million tons of ore with an 
estimated eight million lb. of nickel. 
Drifting is being carried on and 
shaft has been deepened two more 
levels recently. 

Eastern Mining’s own Gordon 
Lake property in the Kenora area 
will also supply the Chicoutimi 
plant. A minimum 1,000-ton mill is 
planned. Reserves are about three 
million tons above the 1,000-ft. hori- 
zon, averaging 1.24% nickel. 


Norpax Oils 
drifting on its Kenora district 
nickel-copper property where the 





J. H. DAVEY 


Mr. John H. Davey announces his retirement as President of 
International Paints (Canada) Limited. He will continue as a 
& Mines Ltd. is Director of the Company. C. H. Nerovtsos, formerly Vice- 
has been appointed Presi- 


— 


President and Managing Director 


_-—-@ - — = 


Cc. H. NEROUTSOS, D.S.0. C. A. RICHARDSON, D.S.0. 


dent and Managing Director, while C. A. Richardson, former 
General Sales Manager, has been named Vice-President end 
Director of the eompany. All appointments were effective, 
September 1. 














Your best buy is unquestionably the sleek, glamorous 56 | 
Plymouth. You can tell that from its beautiful, years-ahead 
Flight-Sweep styling . . . from its flashing performance... 
from its many exclusive safety features. 

If there ever was a “right” time to get a “most-for-your- 
money’ deal, it’s now—while your present car is at its highest- 
ever trade-in value. 

Your Plymouth dealer will gladly bring a car to your door, 
help you to make your choice of model and colour. The 
time’s right. The car’s right. Why not call your dealer today? 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION Of CANADA, LIMITED 


Everybody likes its looks... loves its go! 


PLYMOUTH GorV- 


Your money just cant buy = 
more car,rignt now, than itcan 


ina PLYMOUT 


Now is the time... and Plymouth’s the buy! See, price, and drive it today! 


Lowest priced car of all with these 
exclusive features ... PLYMOUTHI 
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Letter from London + acer 


Let us 
begin on a 
noncontro - 
versial 
aote. 
London 

has enjoyed 
two days of 
warm sun- 
shine. With 
the adapta- 
bility of 
their race 
the people 
appeared in 
summery clothes, sat in the 
parks and behaved as if hot 
sunshine were a normal fea- 
ture of British life. 

But I doubt if Sir Anthony 
Eden noticed the change in 
the weather. He had to face 
MPs recalled from their holi- 
days and meet the Socialist 
attack on the two fronts of 
Suez and Cyprus. 

No longer ig Eden the smil- 
ing, debonair Prince Charm- 


he was wrestling with the new 
Serpent of the Nile. That was 
difficult enough but with the 
recall] of Parliament he had 
to face what is called “The 
Grand Inquest of the Nation.” 


Eden Didn’t Smile; 
He’s an Angry Man 

Hugh Gaitskell is not norm- 
ally a rough and tumble de- 
bater but on this occasion he 
threw all the punches he knew 
at the Prime Minister, Nor 
did Eden smile them off. He 
is an angry man. 


Yet the struggle has not 
been without compensations 
for the Prime Minister. Last 
winter the powerful Daily 
Telegraph, traditionally Con- 
servative, attaeked Eden for 
failing to give the nation the 
leadership that it needed. 


This was a startling break 
with that newspaper’s tradi- 
tion, but Suez would seem to 
have brought the newspaper 
back to Eden’s side. When the 
debate on Suez was concluded 
the Telegraph said in its lead- 
ing editorial: “It is a sad day 
when Her Majesty’s Opposition 
appears more suspicious of 
Her Majesty’s Government 
than of Colonel Nasser. That 
is, however, the only possible 
meaning of the vote of censure 
so decisively and deservedly 
defeated.” 


The mass circulation Daily 
Mirror also caused its readers 
to blink. Having vilified and 
ridiculed Eden without mercy 
it suddenly offered a full page 
to a journalist Tory MP to 
write what he thought of the 
Daily Mirror. Believe me it 
made tough reading. 


Now that the trade union 
conference is over the Social- 
ist Party will shortly be hold- 
ing its annual seaside confer- 
ence when the parliamentari- 
ans and the trade unionists 
will gather in such unity as 
may or may not exist. 

There is always a rivalry be- 
tween the two wings of the 
Party although they are com- 
pletely in accord in their 
opposition to the Tories. 


Gaitskell’s Stand 
A Touchy Position 

If by chance the Suez prob- 
lem is successfully solved then 
Gaitskell’s position will be 
difficult. He was quite right 
to demand the recall of Par- 
liament and he was quite right 
to attack the Government for 
its errors and miscalculations. 
But when he forced a vote he 
broke with long-established 
Parliamentary tradition. 

It is almost unheard of for 
the parties to divide in the 
lobbies on foreign affairs. Yet 
that is precisely what Gaitskell 
did. The repercussions from 
that decision may be very 
damaging to the Socialist 
leader. } 

However, the British nation 
has not been concerned solely 
with politics and the weather. 
The authorities have had to 
deal with the imported pheno- 
menon of the film “Rock 
Around the Clock” with its 
“Rock ’n’ Roll” rhythm. 

This quaintly named affair 
is an American jazz film which 
seems to have the same effect 
on our teddy boys as the tom 
tom has on the occupants of 
the jungle. Young men with 
their tubed trousers and their 
black Byronic hair-do have 
gone into an ecstatic frenzy 
which has brought them into 
conflict with the police. 


All Very, Very Silly 
But It Hurts Cinemas 


It is all very silly but the 
authorities showed remarkable 
patience. Finally, however, the 











REDUCE BUILDING COSTS, CUT OPERATING COSTS WITH 
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that are ELECTRICALLY alive! 
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t 
film has been banned in many 
towns. 

This is a sad blow for the 
cinemas which are more and 
more feeling the competition 
ef television. That calm Holly- 
wood philosopher Sam Gold- 
wyn, who is visiting London, 
said this week: “Well, why 
should the public go to a bad 
film in a cinema when they 
can see a bad film on tele- 
vision?” 

Incidentally the editor of the 
Daily Mirror gave a large din- 
ner party at the Dorchester for 
the Hollywood magnate and 
his wife. The guests included 
Hugh Gaitskell and also Mr. 
and Mrs. Susskind. Mr. Suss- 
kind will shortly be leaving 
for Toronto where he will take 
over the leadership of the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra. 

Your London correspondent 
had a pleasant chat with him 
at the dinner, but of course 


was not able to do more than — 


tell the distinguished musician 
that Torogto is now the Athens 
of the North American con- 
tinent. 

. * = 

The Canadian colony in Lon- 
don will gather in force at St. 
Paul’s Church in Baker St. for 
the memorial service to Billy 
Bishop. Tributes will be paid 
not only to his gallantry in 
aerial combat but to his con- 
sistent services to aviation. 

He was the leading figure 
of a remarkable group of 
Canadian fighter pilofS in the 
1914-15 war. It may be that 
by now the names of Red 
Mulock and hig associates of 
the air have been dimmed by 
the passing of time but they 
were unexcelled in skill and 
spirit. 

Among those who will at- 
tend the service will be Brig. 
Critchley who was in charge 
of RAF cadet training in the 
Hitler war, Although Critch- 
ley is now blind his activities 
seem to multiply rather than 
lessen, His energy is inex- 
haustible and his spirit is that 
of Invictus. 

* e e 


Waited for Churchill 
But He Didn’t Speak 


In the troubled times 
through which Britain is pass- 
ing there was a widespread 
hope that Sir Winston Church- 
ili would break his silence 
and intervene in the Suez de- 
bate. His authority over the 
minds of the people has not 
diminished and the temptation 
to intervene in the debate must 
have been very strong. 

But Churchill has a delicacy 
in such matters that is oddly 
at variance with his native 
pugnacity. In no way did he 
wish to belittle the authority 
and the prestige of the Prime 
Minister. So he merely sat in 
his place and said nothing. 

Finally we must report on 
our old friend the Stock Mar- 
ket. 

It has sagged but it has not 
panicked. When the shares of 
the oi] giants seemed a bad 
buy a lot of investors turned 
to Triad which is safely im- 
mune in the fastness of Can- 
ada. . 





Consumers’ Gas 


Sales Increase 
Plan Price Cut 


Sales of Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto were up some 75% in the 
first nine months of the current 
fiscal year at 5.6 billion cu. ft. 
Residential sales in this period 
were up 67% at 3.5 billion; com- 
mercial sales up 40% at 700 mil- 
lion cu. ft. and industrial was up 
133% at 1.4 billion. 

Company officials are looking 
for another substantial sales gain 
in 1957, particularly in the resi- 
dential, househeating and indus- 
trial sales fields. Househeating 
customers rose to 14,200 in June, 
1956, from 4,725 at same time the 
previous year. Some 10% of resi- 
dential customers.now are house- 
heating customers. 

Capital expenditures in the nine- 
month period to end of June were 
$5,175,000 and are estimated to 
amount to $7,850,000 te end of 
September. Of this $5,750,000 will 
represent extension to mains and 
street services and $1.2 million 
will represent approximate cost 
of purchasing and extending the 
Oshawa gas distributing system. 
Expenditures in fiscal 1957 should 
be fairly similar to this year’s. 

The company has now made 
application to the Ontario Fuel 
Board for permission to reduce 
rates to Toronto and district cus- 
tomers. This will mean savings 
for household, commercial! and in- 
dustrial natural gas users. Al- 
though savings under the new 

rates will be enjoyed 
mostly by the larger -7olume users 


September 22, 1956 
completed and it is expected that; 





Westburne Oil 
Profits Decline 
First Half-Year 


Westburne Oil Co. had a net | 


profit of $30,294 in the first half) ° 
of 1986, down slightly trom aj beak Shipments 


profit of $31,364 in the same 

period last year. An interim bal-| At Steep Rock 

ance sheet shows investments| Steep Rock Iron Mines estab 

with a market value of $4,264,924, lished another record in August 
up 19% from the end of 1955. when iron ore shipments reached 
These investments are carried at a new monthly peak of 671,000 | 
$3,522,641. tons. For a week output was in| 
In addition, the company has the 29,000-31,000-ton daily level. | 
an investment of $693,240 in a| The August record brings total | 
new wholly owned subsidiary — shipments this year to 2,110,000 
Westburne Oil Development. This tons, well within range of the 
subsidiary started this year and 3,250,000-ton 1956 target. Ship- 
has obtained interests ranging ments will be maintained well 
from 22.22% to 50% in 1,920 into November. Plans are to 
proven undeveloped acres in gradually step up shipments to) 
Alberta. an annual level of 5 million tons | 


22 wells will be drilled this year, 
giving the company a net inter- | 
‘est of eight wells, Joseph Beau- | 
bien, president, states. | 





R. F. HEAL 


announces 
the granting of Letters Patent to 


R. F. HEAL ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


An organization consisting of a well-known group 
of successful business men with many years of 
experience in all phases of the Real Estate business. 


' 





When you think of Real Estate 
think of 


R. F. HEAL ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


112 Yonge St. EM. 3-3456 











Seven wells have already been by 1960. 








Omega 
the watch that times the Olympic Games 


wins another great honour 
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Ax Tuk recent precision contest con- 
ducted by the renowned Observatories 
of Geneva and Neuchatel, Omega has 
won all first prizes in the wrist watch 
category. This is unquestioned leader- 
ship for a Swiss watch that has now 
become the ‘‘world standard of excel- 
lence’ in the field of high precision. 


of Swiss quality and precision. As 
official timepiece of the Olympic 
Games, the world’s greatest athletes 
accept Omega Split Second Accuracy 
without question. And this watch timed 
the record-breaking ‘four minute 
mile’! You’ll be proud to carry the 
precise time of an Omega! 

The super-waterproof selfwinding Seamaster is 
immune to shocks, magnetic fields and temper- 
ature changes, this great watch remains watere 
proof to a depth of 200 feet. 


Prices start at $130.00 


The Swiss are proud of their Omega 
watches and with good reason too. 
Omega is a world-wide Ambassador 


Well done! 


A widely accepted symbol of individual 
achievement in corporations is the award 
of a fine watch. 


When you mark an occasion of faithful 
service with the gift of an Omega, you 
reflect the integrity of your own company. 


OMEGA 


The watch the world has learned to trust 


OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE OFFICIAL SUPPLIER 


Royal Navy 

British Army 

Royal Air Force 
Canadian Pacific Airlines 


Olympic Games 
British Empire Games 
Pan-American Games 


Mediterranean Games 


For Omega maintenance by Swiss Specialists or other information write Omega House Quebse 
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Demand for newsprint 

has been climbing steadily 
There’s a surplus ahead, 
but it looks minor in 
relation to total demand. 


CANADIAN & U.S. 
CAPACITY 


y AT TL, 


CANADIAN & U.S. 
PRODUCTION 
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Canadian Pulp & Paper Association 


WHERE DEMAND WILL GROW 


Estimated Demand 
(000 tons) 


Other 
Markets 


1,600 
2,300 
2,900 


U.S. Total 


9,200 
10,600 
12,200 
13,800 
15,600 











Pulp and Paper: A Feature Report 
dows, a Newsprint Boom 


In sunny or cloudy economic days, the 
newsprint industry's ability to earn dollars is 
reflected or indirectly in the lives of 
all Canadians. Newsprint is one of the cor- 
nerstones of the economy. 

Canada’s largest and richest industry is 

ulp and paper. Newsprint accounted for 

3% of its $1.3 billion gross value of pro- 
duction in 1955, when Canada produced 6.2 
- millien tons or about 50% of world newsprint 
output. 

Its exports last year of 5.8 million tons 

were valued at approximately $666 million 
and moving between countries in interna- 
tional trade amounted to 80% of total world 
newsprint. Some 78% of these exports went 
to the U.S. and represented about 23% of 
all Canadian exports to that country. 


That means newsprint accounts for one 
out of four U.S. dollars available in trade 
to Canada. In turn, these dollars can be used 
to purchase the countless products of other 
American industries which Canada needs. 

These are a few reasons why the current 
record level of newsprint production, sales 
and earnings is important to all of us. And 
why its future is so directly related to our 
general well being. 


Despite the shadow of over-capacity which 
faces producers in the next two or three 
years, the longer term outlook is suhny. 

Over the next 25 years economic barom- 
eters indicate: 

@ Demand for Canadian newsprint will 
double from 6.2 million tons in 1955 to 12.4 
million tons in 1980. 


@ Shipments to the U.S. will increase 
50% from 5,070,000 tons last year to 7,620,000 
tons. 


@ Exports to other markets than the U.S. 
will increase five-fold from 725,000 tons in 
1955 to 3,830,000 tons. 

@ At home, shipments will increase from 
430,444 tons to 965,000 tons. 


A Worried Look 
While this is indeed a rosy picture, some 
Observers are eyeing with concern the out- 
look for 1957 and 1958 because of new ca- 
pect coming into operation in the wake of 
$350-million expansion program cur- 
sently under way in North America. 
With memories still vivid‘ of thé dark days 
in the 30s when 50% of Canada’s newsprint 
was either in receivership or in de- 
fault of bond interest, producers are under- 
gtandably cautious. It is natural that they 
ask: Will the market absorb the additional 
output? 
It appears likely there wil] be some capac- 
ity in excess of new demand, possibly - in 
_ 1957 and certainly in 1958. 


This is an ironic situation because Cana- 


Series in baseball or a Big Four football 

—and with the booming economy pushing 
advertising linage to new records—newsprint 
demand continues to outstrip supply, al- 
Guaghs thoie are nigna tf dling in the recent 


_.. Therein lies the crux of the matter. In the 

U.S. the historic average increase in con- 

sumption is about 2% per annum or 120,000 
ame ym ese wy a 


indications that this rate of gain is slowing 
down although consumption is still at record 
levels—3.7% or 140,000 tons higher than the 
same period in 1955. 

On the basis of the historic trend, U.S. 
will need 360,000 additional tons between 
1956 and the end of 1958. On the basis of the 
8% jump last year—and that isn’t envisaged 
even by the most ardent industry booster— 
that country would require 1.9 million tons 
extra, close indeed to the amount of new 
capacity in both Canada and the U. S: com- 
ing in over the next three years. 

It is more likely the annua] increase will 
level down from the current 3.7% in the first 
seven months this year, closer to the historic 
level because of new capacity. If so, require- 
ments this year will be approximately 250,000 
tons higher than 1955, and perhaps total 
400,000 to 500,000 tons over the following two 
years. This would mean an increase in con- 
sumption of some 700,000 tons by the end of 
1958. 


Increased Capacity 


In the same period Canadian mills are 
scheduled to increase installed capacity, either 
through mew machines or speed-ups of exist- 
ing ones, by about 1.3 million tons to some 
7.2 million tons. U.S. mills aré expected to 
boost capacity by about 800,000 tons to about 
2.3 million tons. 


In 1957, the increased capacity in Canada 
will amount to 14% and in 1958 to 20% of 
rated 1955 capacity. In the U.S., the increase 
will amount to roughly 30% and 60% re- 
spectively of last year’s rating. 

On the assumption U.S. consumers will 
take 700,000 tons of newsprint more over the 
next three years, the additional 2.1 million 


tons of new capacity indicates a potential 


surplus of 1.4 million tons. 


At the same time, there will be a significant 
drop in the supply now being obtained from 
abnormal sources—high spot purchases in 
overseas markets, mills converted to news- 
print operations—because of the abnormally 
high demand. The amount is difficult to esti- 
mate but could be in the neighborhood of 
500,000 tons. 

Taking this figure into account, the esti- 
mated surplus by the end of 1958 would be 
900,000 tons or only 9% below rated capacity 
at that time of some 9.5 million tons. That 
would mean North American‘mills would 
still be operating at better than 90% of capa- 
city, a good figure indeed, although sharply 
below the 102% currently. 

But this doesn’t take into account the grow- 
ing demand overseas, a potentially large mar- 
ket. Nor does it consider that a number 


ne Sees Sa 
their own 


kets and 
- need be. 


view of the newsprint market. This is their 
dilemma: 


They know that demand for their product 
in the future will be much greater. So, to 
meet this demand they should plan for ex- 
pansion now. Their views are.spurred by 
need to get good sites, cheap power and 
ample timber limits before a competitor 
moves in ahead of them. 


However, if they do go ahead with a capital 
expansion program and the high interest and 
construction costs involved today, they run 
the risk of expanding newsprint capacity 
beyond what the market will absorb. What 
should they do? 


There is no doubt that U.S. mills will 
supply more of their home markets in the 
future. But it is also reasonable to believe 
Canadian shipments there will continue to 
show tonnage increases, although perhaps at 
a much lower than the average annual in- 
crease of 400,000 tons between 1945-50 or the 
277,000 tons annually over the past five years. 


If Canada received orders for only 400,000 
tons or somewhat less than half the poten- 
tial new U.S, demand by 1958, there would 
be a gap of about 900,000 tons between new 
Canadian capacity and demand in the U.S. 
Across the border, U.S. producers would have 
about 560,000 tons excess capacity if they got 
only 300,000 tons of the additional market 
at home. But, as noted, there will be a drop 
of half a million tons now purchased from 
abnormal] source, so the gap is substantially 
narrowed. 


These estimates leave iittle room for doubt 
that the years 1957 and 1958 will see adequate 
North American newsprint supply. They 
should be: The current three-year round of 
expansion has been exceeded only during 
parts of the decade in the ’20s and exceeds 
even the rise during the three-year period 
following removal of wartime controls. 


The rapid growth rate was a result of the 
unprecedented and unexpected high rate of 
U.S. consumption last year. It followed a 
period of quite moderate increases since 
1950. A factor moderating the increases has 
been the gradual adoption of narrower col- 
umns, and other changes. by many publish- 
ers to get more economic use of both presses 
and newsprint. 


Whither the Press? 


The modest size, however, was more gen- 
erally attributed to the competition provided 
by the introduction and rapid growth of tele- 
vision. It was inevitable that some competi- 
tive effects should be felt by all other media, 
although in newspapers the effects have been 
comparatively slight and appear temporary. 

The trend was indicated in 1955. It was a 
booming year in the U.S. economy and there 
was a striking gain in advertising lin2-e. 
The squeeze on newsprint supply became ap- 
parent in the fall of the year. 

Faced with shortages, our producers 
stepped up expansion plans but because of 
the time lag between new installations or 
speed up of existing machines, production 
wasn’t able to overtake rising demand. 

It wasn’t surprising. The increased con- 
sumption of 475,000 tons last year in the 
U.S. was more than eight times the average 
annual increase in the 1950-54 period and 
some 30% above the yearly average from 
1945-54. 

Some producers 
sumers at the turn 
pacity hag already started 


ra eee See 
of the year. But new ca- 
started to come into op- 


eration, sscesllshticgi 
apparent demand. 

For the first seven months, Canadian ship- 
ments to the U.S. were up almost 100,000 
tons over the 1955 period, an increase of 3%. 
In June, the upward trend was arrested with 
a drop of 4% on the month—reflecting. spot 
purchases in overseas markets earlier as im- 
ports from Europe jumped 134%. In July, 
shipments were up 8%, while U.S. consump- 
tion rose only 2.7%. 


is coming closer te 


Se, with U.S. consumption growing at a 
slower rate and with an accelerated raté of 
capacity gain, it is natural to ask: what next? 


While Canada will lose some of its present 
share of the U.S. market, tonnages shipped 
there will undoubtedly increase in both the 
near and long terms. In the past five years, 
for example, Canada’s total share of the 
U.S. market has dipped from 81% to 78% 
and will likely be about 77% this year. But 
tonnages shipped have increased from 4,- 
748,000 tons to 5,025,000 tons or 9%. This 
year shipments wil] likely be 175,000 tons 
or 3.4% higher. 


Hard to Measure 


For the future, as in the past, consumption 
is a difficult factor to measure. It is affected 
by many factors: population, family forma- 


tion, advertising budgets, proportion of ad 


budgets to newspapers and other media, 
Gross National Product, personal income, 
newspaper circulation. .. . 


On a longer term basis, however, there are 
good yardsticks for determining consump- 
tion and providing some important indicators 
to future demand in al] countries for Can- 
ada’s supply. One means was used by the 
Newsprint Association of Canadz in its brief 
to the Gordon Commission on Canada's eco- 
nomic prospects. Here’s how it works: 


If there is a relationship between economic 
development and per capita newsprint con- 
sumption—and there is good evidence there 
is—there should be a relationship between 
these two things in a particular country over 
a period of time: as an economy develops 
and expands, so also should per capita con- 
sumption of newsprint. 


By eliminating the war years and imme- 
diate postwar years when newsprint con- 
sumption was restrained for lack of supplies 
arid also by averaging the data to eliminate 
inventory factors, defects in this calculation 
are minimized. 


In the 1926-29 period, per capita GNP in 
1949 dollars was $867.3 and per capita news- 
print consumption 37.25 Ibs. In the 1950-54 
period, per capita GNP -was $1,320.20 and 
per capita néwsprint consumption was 52.70 
Ibs. 


The close relationship between these data 
provides a means for projecting newsprint 
demand. Using an estimated per capita GNP 
figure, in 1949 dollars, of $1,980 per capita 
for 1980, consumption of newsprint would be 
74.9 lbs per person. 


Total Consumption 


If population in Canada in 1980 is assumed 
to be 25.75 millions, total consumption wou!d 
amount to 964,000 tons compared with 3. U0 
tons in 1950, 430,000 tons in 1955, 484,000 tons 
in 1960, 575,000 tons in 1965, 692,000 tons in 
1970, and 820,000 tons in 1975. 


This means that in the next 10 years 
Canada will have an additional market at 
home for some 125,000 tons and in the next 


25 years of almost 400,000 tons and the aver- 
age annual growth is about 15,000 tons. 

In the U.S., as noted, the proportion of 
U.S. newsprint requirements supplied by 
domestic. producers in recent years has turn- 
ed upwards. In 1950, U.S. capacity totaled 
just over one million tons. By 1955, this had 
reached 1.4 million tons and a further 800,000 
ton expansion has been announced, More 
tentative plans might raise capacity to 2.4 
million tons by 1960. 


If all these plans were completed and # 
U.S. exports remained about the same pro- 
portion of output, U.S. domestic shipments 
would total about two million tons or about 
30% of total U.S. needs, 


Much of this expansion will have taken 
place under special program containing ac- 
celerated depreciation provisions. This pro- 
gram was conceived during the shortage con- 
ditions which prevailed _— the Korean 
war, 


There is every deta U.S. demand and 
supply will be in good balance in the next 
few years when the program is completed 
and this provides a basis for assuming that 
the location of new capacity in Canada and 
the U.S. will be determined by free com- 
petitive forces. On this assumption, it is ex- 
pected Canadian mills will maintain their 
position in the expanding U.S. market. 

Estimates are that U.S. requirements will 
amount to 7,200,000 tons in 1960, 7,850,000 
tons in 1965, 8,650,000 tons in 1970 and 10,- 
450,000 tons in 1980. Scandinavian supplies 
will decrease to 100,000 tons vs the present 
125,000 tons. 


Situation Changes 

Canada will supply 200,000 more tons to 
the U.S. by 1960 or 5,025,000 tons compared 
with 5,025,000 tons in 1955, the Gordon Com- 
mission brief indicates. This estimate in the 
light of recent events is shown to be low. 
But it emphasizes how quickly a situation can 
change. 


By 1956, supply from Canadian mills will 
have increased to 5,710,000 tons, by 1970 to 
6,380,000 tons and 1980 to 7,620,000 tons. On 
the basis of this estimate, the potential mar- 
ket increase to the U.S. is 700,000 tons by 
1965, and 2.6 million tons by 1980. 


U.S. mills will boost their supply to do- 
mestic consumers fromr 1,270,000 tons in 1955 
to 1,850,000 in 1960, 2,040,000 tons in 1965, 
and 2,730,000 tons in 1980. Their increase will 
amount to about 1.5 million tons. 


So the long term demand for Canadian 
newsprint in the U.S. market appears to be 
excellent. In the short term, however, there 
likely will be problems with excess capacity. 
If so, overseas markets will assume added 
importance. 


Prospective economic and population 
trends in overseas countries, plus current low 
levels of newsprint use, indicate rapidly ris- 
ing demand for the future. ® 


The principal limiting factors on domestic 
supply in most of these countries is wood in 
species and locations that can be used for 
the economic production of newsprint, though 
in the underdeveloped countries particulariy, 
lack of money also imposes serious limi- 
tations. 


It seems conicehtiie Vieni tae edie 
forcst and capital resources in the of the 
world will not be able to 
crease for an increase of this magnitude in 
domestic output. If demand is to be met, 


overseas countries must look fricroasingly to 
North America. 

Moreover, with the more » rapid rising eco- 
nomie levels and expanding: populations in 
other countries, the vofmipetition of other pulp 
and paper products ahd’ other ‘forest indus- 
tries for available wood supplies will be even 
fiercer than on this continent. 


Overseas Demands 


It is estimated everseas requirements from 
Canada will increase: from 725,000 tons in 
1955 to 1,350,000 tons in 1966, 2,610,000 tons 
in 1970 and 3,830,000 toris in 1980. 


Total overseas imports will increase from 
955,000 tons last’ year; of which the U.S. 
supplied 230,000 tons, to 1.6 million tons in 
1960, 2.9 million tons in 1970, and 4.2 million 
tons, 1980. 


That means four million tons of newsprint 
annually will be’ shipped abroad and U. S. 
will supply 370,000 tons. The remainder, 
some 3,830,000 ions, will come from Canada. 


There are indications Canada is already 
making strides to enter this market on a 
bigger scale. And, if this country has sur- 
plus capacity available in the next few years 
it should be the means of restoring the bal- 
ance, ‘ 


The recent trend in overseas exports is 
significant: From a low of 208,000 tons in 
1950—when exchange problems were particu- 
larly severe—shipments have risen to 725,- 
000 tons in 1955 and should approximate 750,- 
000 tons this year. 


By 1960, this will increase by an estimated 
50% to 1,350,000 tons and by 1956 by 168% 
to 2,025,000 tons. 


So, even if Canada doesn’t increase tonnage 
sales to the U.S. as quickly as she has in 
the past there’s still a big overseas market 
to be won. 


It could point the direction to large-scale 
sales in the future. 


Biggest Market 

In Canada’s biggest overseas market, the 
U. K. shipments have increased 11-fold since 
1950 from 28,000 tons to 307,000 tons last 
year. Newsprint is still rationed but controls 
are gradually being eased. It was the gov- 
ernment’s intention to lift regulations earlier 
this year but due to the intensé shortage, 
fear was expressed that this action would 
contribute to higher prices. As a result, U. K. 
publishers agreed to voluntarily retain ra- 
tioning of newsprint until! the situation eased. 


In the past five years Canadian shipments 
to overseas markets have increased by more 
than 500,000 tons, still representing only 12% 
of total supply. More than half the increase 
has gone to the U.K 


With a total demand overseas for Canada 
newsprint foreseen at 1,350,000 tons by 1960 
and 2,025,000 tons by 1965, it looks like a 
vast field in which to market. 


Of course, the rate of expansion in over- 








In Mills, F orests: New Challenge — 


Canada’s big, rich world of 
forest, stream and mill for the 
wood, water, power and means 
to support Canada’s largest in- 
momar and paper—faces 

opportunities and chal- 
swell in the next 25 years. 

Stimulated in part by man’s 
desire to record and read of 
hopes, fears, dreams and aspira- 
tions, the industry will have to 
double production to keep pace 
with demand. 


the key to unlock the treasure 
chest of natural resources. 

There will be reduced handl- 
ing of wood from forest to mill, 
high speed pulping, faster ma- 
chines and papermaking control- 
led by automatic devices. True, 
these advances will mean that 
manpower needed per ton of 
pulp will be less than it is to- 
day. But the continued growth of 
demand for the industry’s pro- 
duction also will result in an 
over-all increase in manpower 
needs. 


@ In 1980, total manpower re- 
quirements of the 130 mills to- 
day on the basis of the present 
40-hour week ig estimated at 
75,000 production employees and 
12,000 in other classifications or 
a total of 87,000 workers, about 
one third more than now. 

e In aa ae tag: years, wood 
producti will double 
about 1 0 million tons to 20 
million hag The addition of 
more than 10 million tons capa- 
city, plus new machines to con- 
vert the pulp into newsprint and 
other pulp and paper products 
will impose heavy demands in 
terms of capital and wood re- 
quirements as well as man- 
power. 

@ These w eye goo needs wil! 
mean addition about 430,000 
tons of new pulp capacity each 
year but this will have to come 
from more costly additions to 
plant and equipment. In the past 
10 years, this rate of increase 
annually was sustained but 
much came from capacity which 
had been kept idle in the war 
because of material and man- 
power shortages. 


ton 
from 
li 


@ From Canada’s forests, the 
industry will require an annual 
pulpwood cut of more than 27 
million cords, 14 million cords 
higher than 1955. Fortunately, 
the country is endowed with 
bountiful natural resources. 


From Forest and Stream 


The productive forests stretch 
825,000 sq. miles — almost as 
large as the total land area of 
the two biggest provinces, On- 
tario and Quebec, In her myriad 
rivers and streams is the means 
of transporting wood to the mills 
and the basis for extending for- 
est area which can be logged 
economically. 

In these waters is the valuable 
asset which also carried 80% of 
the annual pulpwood harvest to 
the mill. They also provide a 
source of process water—vital in 
the pulp and paper operation— 
and some 500 million gallons of 
water are used annually in the 
mills. For hydro-electric power, 
the rivers provide 25% of total 
annual Canadian consumption 
for the pulp and paper industry. 

With an ample supply of the 
basic raw materials, the growth 
and development of Canada’s 
pulp and paper industry was not 
only logical but inevitable. To- 
day of all the wealth created by 
all primary sources of Canadian 
production — agriculture, forest, 
fisheries, trapping and mining— 
about one third comes from the 
woods. 

The future of the industry ap- 
pears equally assured. Its paper 
has been aptly described as pro- 
viding “the currency of civiliza- 
tion and the bedrock of culture,” 
while its paperboard is the 
“handmaiden of trade” and its 
pulp the raw materia] for paper 
and a host of other products. 

’s Growth 

The industry’s efforts will con- 
tinue to be symbolized by rug- 
ged men with spiked poles, 


‘spurring logs down swirling 


rivers to the mills where great 
pulpwood piles can be seen as 
the standard of a pulp and pa- 
per town, the basis of Canada’s 
biggest industry. 

The growth of the industry is 
divided into two principal 
periods. Between 1900 and 1920, 
there was rapid growth based 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS have their own mechanized kind of beauty, stark and clear, but unlike the tangled beauty 
of the forests which supply them. 


on new technology and market 
prospects. From 1920 to 1956, 
there has been a slower, more 
evolutionary expansion. 

Apart from technological and 
market factors, there have been 
other influences at work which 
have pushed forward industry 
development. For example, pulp 
and paper products are mainly 
service commodities whose use 
tend to correlate with general 
living standards and economic 
development. 


Over the next 25 years, pulp 


‘and paper is headed for new rec- 


ords in employment, production, 
capacity, so it’s worthwhile to 





World Newsprint 


Country 


Average 


Output 


examine some of the segments 
which constitute the industry. 

Newsprint accounts for 60% 
of the total end production of 
the industry. It represented 
53% of the $1.3 billion gross 
value of production last year. 
Production in 1955 amounted to 
6.2: million tons and will in- 
crease to an estimated 6.5 mil- 
lion tons this year. 

In the next three years, ca- 
pacity will increase by about 
1.3 million tons to 7.2 million 
tons. There may be over-capa- 
city in 1957 or 1958 but mills 
will still operate at high levels. 

By 1960, it is estimated Can-< 
ada will supply 200,000 addi- 
tional tons of newsprint to U.S. 
or 5,225,000 tons compared with 
5,025,000 tons in 1955. This esti- 
mate made by the Newsprint 
Association of Canada to the 


considered the jack-of-all-trades 
because of its many uses, The 
1955 output of 292,000 should 
increase 11% to 325,000 tons by 
1960, 66% to 485,000 tons by 
1970 and 117% to 634,000 tons 
by 1980. 


There are more than 500 
grades of products in this sec- 
tion of the industry, ranging 
from half-tone news, through 
chemical wood pulp grades to 
grades made wholly from linen 
and cotton rags. These serve the 
needs of industry, education and 
culture — stationery, business 


forms, bank note currency, 
books and magazines. 

Book papers constitute 33% of 
production in this classification 
and require a higher percent- 
age of chemical pulps than 
groundwood papers. Fine or 
writing papers, such as ledgers 
and bond represent another 33% 
of output while miscellaneous 
grades constitute 6%. Ground- 
wood papers—those containing 
more than 50% groundwood— 
take 27% of output. 

In paperboard, production is 
expected to increase to 1,035,000 
tons in 1960, 1,525,000 tons in 
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1970, and 2,180,000 tons in 1980 
compared with 866,914 tons in 
1955. This amounts to about 10% 
of industry’s output. 

The two main types of paper- 
board are container boards and 
boxboards. The product is 
mainly used in packaging al- 
though some is used in the man- 
ufacture of gypsum wallboards 
and some laminated into vari- 
ous thicknesses for use in build- 
ing boards. Consumption in Can- 
ada in recent years suggests 
requirements are closely related 
to volume of goods distributed 
to consumers, 


Wrapping and Other Papers 

While wrapping paper repre- 
sents only about 2% to 3% of 
the industry’s output, the 12 pro- 
ducing mills in Central Canada 
and B.C. employ 16,000 workers 
in the mills and forests, have a 
capital investment of $60 mil- 
lion and produce goods and ser- 


vices valued at $51 million an- 
nually. 

Since prewar, output has 
doubled and it is forecast there 
will be a further doubling from 
256,000 tons to 515,000 tons over 
the next 25 years. 

Paper sacks and bags account 
for over 55% of total output in 
Canada, Twenty percent goes in- 
to rolls of light and brown color- 
ed bags in which housewives’ 
purchases are wrapped, The 
strong demand is indicated in 
first half results when output 
was up 15% at 146,002 tons com- 
pared with the same period of 
1955, 

Only 20% of all wrapping 
paper is for actual wrapping 
purposes, The remainder is used 
in these ways: 33% in manufac- 
ture of paper sacks of various 
kinds; 25% into grocery and 
other bags; 4% into gumming 
paper; 3% in envelopes; 15% in- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Gordon Commission early this 
5,984,207 year now appears to be too low 
1,211,156 in the light of continuing strong 
28,000 20,000 demand from the U.S. 
40,000 40,000 Overseas, prospective econo- 
13,619 mic and population trends, plus 
685.800 current high level of newsprint 
\ use indicate rapidly rising de- 
mand in the future. Last year 
shipments amounted to only 
725,000 tons, should reach 750,- 
000 tons this year, jump 86% to 
1,350,000 tons in 1960, 2,025,000 
tons or 179% by 1956 from 1955 
levels, 


The Newsprint Picture 


In the newsprint field, there 
are two basic trends evident 
in North America today. 

(1) Aside from southern U. S. 
expansion, the future of the 
newsprint industry in the U.S. 
depends largely on recent de- 
velopments in the use of hard- 
woods. Advances made at a mill 
in Maine may open the way for 
considerable expansion in that 
part of the country. 

(2) Even though Canada may 
face tighter competition from 
supplying parts of the U. S. 
in the future, the overseas mar- 
kets appear to offer a vast 
potential source of demand. 
Since their timber is limited 
they'll have to turn elsewhere 
for supplies and North America 
is the logical choice. 

Another point which strength- 
ens Canada’s hand is the fierce 
competitive war in Europe to- 
day for wood supplies between 
newsprint producers and pro- 
ducers of other pul) and paper 
products, In recent years, news- 
print has lagged in the compe- 
tition. Non-paper pulps, fine 
paper grades and packaging ma- 
terials have risen more rapid- 
ly than newsprint production in 
established industries in U. K. 
and Scandinavia, In fact, there 
is considerable newsprint capa- 
city still classified as such which 
hasn’t been used for newsprint 
for many years and is for pro- 
duction permanently devoted to 
other, more profitable lines of 
production, 

Market pulps account for 
about 23% of the industry’s pro- 
duction and are expected to in- 
crease to 5,046,000 tons in 1980 
compared with some 2.4 million 
tons in 1955. The U.S. will con- 
tinue to take about 75% of total 
shipments or approximately 3.7 
million tons compared with 1.7 
million. 

The most notable trend 
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the galad that goes to school 


Time was when school lunch was a 
mother’s despair. 

But today she can make health-laden 
lunches with all of the good things to eat 
that build young Canadians. 

Waxed paper, the wrapping that keeps 
more kinds of food clean, fresh and tasteful, 
is one modern marvel that makes this 
possible. And not only school-children, but 
busy grown-ups too, in offices, shops and 
factories across the land, are learning how 
paper products help lock meal-table good- 
ness in lunches. 

With its new $4,500,000 paper converting 
plant at Richmond, B.C., Crown Zellerbach 


is keeping pace with the growing demand 
by Canadian families for waxed paper, for 
this versatile paper product will be the largest 
single item manufactured by this division. 

Our other specially-treated papers, such 
as breadwrap, lockerwrap and butcherwrap, 
also contribute to better nutrition in a 
thousand different ways . . . protecting 
groceries, bringing meats into the home in 
clinical cleanliness, preserving perishables. 

The waxed paper products of Crown 
Zellerbach, a paper-maker in Western 
Canada since 1917, help ensure pure food 
for Canadians . . . an important contribu- 
tion to better living. 


CLARK 180° Rotating Paper Clamp Speeds Handling 
in Canada’s Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clark engineers have designed roll clamps 
to suit the many types of paper manufactured. 
by the Canadian Paper Industry, large or 
small rolls, kraft or news print. 


Crown Zellerbach paper helps the baking 
industry in its contribution to fresher, cleaner food 
for Canadians. Millions of loaves of bread sold 
in Western Canada come in breadwrap 
manufactured at our Richmond plant where 
machines print, wax and cut enough paper for 
20,000 loaves every hour. 


into the U.S. Following some 
levelling off immediately after 
the war, consumption of all 





Clark Fork Trucks are sold and serviced by 
J. H. Ryder Machinery Co. Limited, the largest 
and most complete industrial truck sales 
e and service organization in Canada. 


Forest products for better living 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CANADA 


LIMITED 
PAPER © PACKAGING PRODUCTS 


J. H. RYDER MACHINERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


) © LUMBER © PiYWwoos 
TORONTO © WINDSOR @ HAMILTON © WINNIPEG © VANCOUVER © MONTREAL 
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How CNR Pulpwood Car Works 


CNR tests on this unique pulpwood freight car show it is 
coming up to expectations. At top, a crane loads it with 29 cords 
of soft pulpwood. In lower photo, the huge side gates are unlatched 
at the bottom, and logs which had been loaded lengthwise in the car 
tumble out. This cuts handling costs, manual labor. The doors 
either slide open or hinge from their mountings. The car, a full- 


scale prototype, was built on a modified flat car base. 
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SO EASY TO START—SO HARD TO STOP 


About 80 per cent of forest fires would 
never start if people living in or visiting 
forest areas EXERCISED PROPER 
CAUTION. 


Once started, a forest fire is extremely 
difficult and expensive to stop. 


CARELESSNESS IS COSTLY 


The people of Ontario pay a heavy price 
every year because somebody fails to 
observe common sense regulations. 


DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 


Hon. Clare E. Mapledoram, Minister 
F. A. MacDougall, Deputy Ménister 
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New Challenge in Industry 


(Continued from. page 50) 
to waxed, waterproofed or seal- 
ed bags. 

In building papers and build- 
ing boards, production is expect- 
ed to jump from about 225,000 
tons annually to 390,000 tons by 
1960, 570,000 tons by 1970 and 
$20,000 tons by 1980. Future de- 
mand will keep pace with the 
requirements of building con- 
struction in Canada, The prod- 
uct ranges from hardboards and 
heavy laminated boards to soft 
insulating boards, and various 
building papers and impregnat- 
ed felts, 

Tissue and sanitary papers 
represent less than 2% of pro- 
duction. In 1955, output was just 
over 100,000 tons which is ex- 
pected to increase to 119,000 
tons by 1960, 140,000 tons in 
1965, 161,000 tons in 1970 and 
203,000 in 1980. Volume has been 
increased by research and in- 
genuity in finding new uses and 
stimulating distribution and 
public demand, This will con- 
tinue to be the case in the 
future. 

The production includes fruit 
wrap, wrapping tissues, foil 
backing, cigarette papers, etc. 

pital Investment 

The size of the industry today 
has evolved largely since the 
1920s. In the period from 1921 
to 1955 capital investment has 
increased to more than $2 bil- 
lion or 430%, while production 
has jumped about 540% from 
1,546,000 tons to more than 10 
million tons and employment 
has increased by over 150% 
from 24,619 to 63,000. 

Today there are 130 mills, 
double the number in 1920, 
and value of output is $1.3 bil- 
lion, six times higher than the 
$236.4 millions in 1920. The im- 
portance of the industry is re- 
flec‘ed in many other segments 


‘of the Canadian economy. 


It annually pays: $200 million 
in transportation, $21 million 
for food, $29.6 million for hydro- 
e's-*ric, another $200 million in 


taxes, Mill purchases annually 
amount to $96 million including 
chemicals, wire mesh, fillers, 
minerals, woolen felts and dyes. 

The industry is indeed big 
but there is no question it is 
going to get bigger. While total 
capital investment is $2 billion 
plus, to meet the needs of the 
next 25 years the industry will 


have to spend another $4 bil- 


lion on capital account. 

Since 1945 its total investment 
in new plant and equipment has 
exceeded $800 million, more 
than any other industry in the 
same period. At current costs 
and prices, the investment need- 
ed per ton of capacity to build 
a new pulp and paper miil is 
about $115,000, 

To add just over 12 million 
tons of capacity annually—equi- 
valent to an increase of 40,000 
tons in daily capacity—would 
require an investment of $4.6 
million. This figure may be too 
high: 

—It makes no allowance for 
capital savings through techni- 
cal or design changes or for re- 
duced capita] costs usually 
achieved when capacity is added 
to existing units, The invest- 
ment then may run to $4 bil- 
lion. 

~The figure doesn’t take into 
account original or improvement 
investments in woodlands, 
power developments or town- 
sites. 

The 1980 production of main 
products is estimated at 21.9 
million tons. Based on this out- 
put, per manhour work esti- 
mate is calculated to require 
roughly 156 million man-hours. 
On this basis and the present 
standard 40-hour week, there 
would be 75,000 workers re- 
quired. 

Estimates of man-hour pro- 
duction, per productibn em- 
ployee have been estimated at 
approximately 168 lb. per man- 
hour. This is expected to in- 
crease to 193.5 lb. per man-hour 

(Continued on page 53) 
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IMPERIAL PAYS HIM TO GIVE YOU LUBRICATION help that can reduce costly ‘‘down time’’. 


HE’S ON YOUR STAFF BUT NOT YOUR PAYROLL 


The Imperial Oil representative will work with your staff on your lubrica- 
tion problems. He will work in your best interests, at our expense. He is 
qualified to analyse lubrication problems and make recommendations. 
Through him, Imperial’s vast experience and: continuing research in 


lubrication is always at your servicé. 


Phone or write your nearest Imperial Oil Sales Office for 
Engineering Service on lubrication—a member of 
Canada’s largest staff of lubrication experts is located near you. 


ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL 


FOR THE BEST 











Final “screening” improves paper quality 








SHARTLE DIVISION 
of Black-Clawson 
mounts their paper 
mill Selectifier 
Screen drive on 
Timken bearings, 
to hold gears in 
accurate aligna- 
ment, prolong 
gear life. 






























































TIMKEN~CAN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


FOR CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


boosts output— gears aligned by TIMKEN bearings 


APER mills install this 24-P 

Selectifier Screen just ahead of the 
Fourdrinier paper machine headbox 
or slice—and directly ahead of the 
liner and filler stock vats on the cylin- 
der board machine—as a final cleaning 
and bundle breaking operation. Made 
by The Black-Clawson Company, 
Shartle Division, this unit improves 
sheet quality and increases produc- 
tivity of the paper machine by elimi- 
nating harmful and wear-causing for- 
eign particles from the paper stock. 
The inner and outer bearings on the 
pinion shaft, as well as top and bot- 
tom bearings on the gear shaft, are 
Timken bearings. 

Timken tapered roller bearings 
hold shafts in rigid, accurate align- 
ment, letting gears mesh smoothly, 
prolonging gear life. Tapered con- 
struction allows Timken bearings to 
take radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. And fall line of contact 
between Timken bearing rollers and 
races gives them extra load-carrying 
capacity. Because they’re geometric- 
ally designed to give true rolling 
motion—and precision-manufactured 
to do exactly that—Timken bearings 
practically eliminate friction. This 
means greatly reduced maintenance 
cost, longer bearing life and longer 
life for related parts, too. 

Find out how Timken bearings 
make all kinds of machinery run bet- 
ter, last longer. When you build or 
buy machines for the paper industry, 
look for the trade-mark “TIMKEN” 
stamped on every bearing. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio, U.S.A. CANADIAN 
PLANT: St. Thomas, Ont. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”,. 


This symbol on a product means 
me sts bearings are the best. 











They're Searching for New Tomorrow 
In the Secrets of Wood's Chemistry 


“The story of human ad- 
vance is the story of the uncon- 
ventional that has become com- 
monplace, of the untried that 
has become routine, of the non- 
conformist that has become 
customary.” 

In the 1951 amnual report of 
the Ford Foundation Fund for 
the Advancement ef Education 
this statement was made. It 
applies in many fields. 

In research, fer example, 
there are both evolutionary and 
revolutionary phases.~- But 
chiefly, it is by determined 
effort, by quiet, painstaking, 
undramatie werk that there is 
the introduction ef new methods 
and equipment, leading to diver- 
sification and a growing’ array 
of new and impreved products. 

Such is the type ef work of 
the Pulp and. Paper Research 
Institute ef Canada. Institute 
scientists are continuing to work 
on sceres of investigations, 
ranging from means of improv- 
ing germination ef seeds in the 
forest to ways ef getting 
stronger and cheaper packages 
for myriads of heuseheld prod- 
ucts and improved pulp for the 
making of rayon, new plastics 
or chemicals. 


Better Usage 

Many studies are directed to- 
ward making better use of 
‘Canada’s natural resources. 
Other research has to do with 
less expensive and faster ways 
of making pulp and paper and 
ef impreving their quality. 

Such research is vital to Can- 
ada’s largest industry to keep 
it campetitive in world markets 
and thereby to assure the future 
of hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians who depend on this 
industry for their livelihood, 

araduate students at the In- 
stitute study such fundamental 
subjects as the chemical nature 
and behaviour of the materials 
Nature uses in making wood — 
cellulese, lignin, sugars and 
other carbohydrates, resins and 
so forth. 

Some of the students have in- 
vestigated the forces which 
cause cellulose fibres in a water 
suspension to mat together to 
farm paper, Others study the 
physical and chemica] nature of 
lignin, which may provide leads 
to commercial uses of this ma- 
terial which is new largely 
wasted. 

During the Institute's history 
to date about 250 PhD. gradu- 
ates in chemistry have been 
identified with its program, Al- 


though they have been primar- 
ily chemists, it is the Institute’s 
intention to diversify the sub- 
ject fields in which postgraduate 
students will recéive assistance. 


Dectorate Research 


Already four men are doing. 


doctorate thesis studies in chem- 
ical engineering on pulp and 
paper problems such as fric- 
tional losses when pulp flows 
through a pipe line and pheno- 
mena involved in the evapora- 
tion of solutions. 

One important development 
from research at the Institute 
was discovery this year of a 
type of eolor photograph that 
can be printed cheaply and 
quickly in an amateur’s dark- 
room. The cost would be 50c 
for a 4x5 in, print, would take 
oniy an hour from exposure to 
finished print. 

The technique requires only 
standard, commercially - avail- 
able, sensitized paper and stand- 
ard chemicals. It does not re- 
quire an intermediate trans- 


‘parency or a set of separation 


negatives. 

Within a week after the June 
announcement of this new pro- 
cess, the Institute was flooded 
with letters. One letter from 
Seuth Africa suggested that a 
company there would be pre- 
pared to act as agents, if the 
Institute wished to exploit the 
development commercially. 

There were others from South 
Africa, England, Australia and 
elsewhere. But the Institute 
didn’t try to protect this de- 
velopment by patents; rather, it 
released complete details. 


How Institute Supported 

The Institute is supported pri- 
marily through membership 
agreements with individual pulp 
and paper companies, Some 40 
companies, representing more 
than 100 mills and about 90% 
of the total production in Can- 
ada are members now, Current 
operating. budget is $1,250,000. 

One program the Institute 
and several] other organizations 
have been actively investigating 
concerns trying to find a means 
to substitute pulp made from 
ehips for pulp made by grinding 
wood. If successfully developed 
this would mean a reduction in 
capital costs for new capacity 
because present grinders used 
in the groundwood process are 
quite expensive. 

The most significant strides 
in this work have been taken 
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NEW PRODUCTS and better products are emerging from 
our pulp and paper mills because of research. 


in the U. S. and the develop- 
ment may go into commercial 
use in the near future. One 
company, Bauer Brothers of 
Springfield, Ohio, now has a 
commercial pilot plant of 40 
tons per day which was sched- 
uled to start in August. It has 
been reported that several com- 
panies in the U, S. are actively 
interested in this work and may 
introduce such plants in their 
operations. 

Sprout Waldron & Co., 
Muncie, Pa., has also developed 
this same process of mechanical 
pulping not involving grinders 
which it indicates is now com- 
mercially feasible, Several in- 
stallations will be placed in op- 
eration within the next few 
months. In one Italian mill, 
production is expected to start 
before December this year of 
tissue paper from poplar wood 
chips treated in this manner. 


Mild Treatment 


In this mill, chips will be 
given a mild chemical treat- 
ment, would then be shoved 
through a refiner, and the pulp 
would be of a quality for tissue 
paper. 

Developments such as this are 
considered to have many ad- 
vantages aside from lower 
capital cost per ton of output. 
Labor and water needs are re- 
duced. There is no stone grit 
in the pulp to wear down paper 


machine wires. Waste wood 
can be used as a low-cost raw 
material. 

Output can be controlled. 
Size of building required is 
greatly reduced because there 
is no necessity for large grind- 
ers. Such a process would be 
economic for mills requiring 
only small tonnages of mechan- 
ical pulp which they now have 
to buy on the market —if and 
when it is available. 

Another field of study at the 
Institute has to do with whole- 
tree ‘logging. It has started on 
the design of a central plant 
to take the limbs and branches 
and bark of a whole tree and do 
the removal right in the bush. 

It may likewise be possible 
to chip the trees and carry out 
other processes right in the 
woods, Here’s how it would 
work: 

The trees would be cut down, 
taken in bundles to a central 
point where a group of ma- 
chines would carry out various 
operations mechanically. These 
operations would reduce the 
tree to a debarked form, per- 
haps utilize branches for chips. 
Needles might be put into a 
vat and distilled to produce pine 
oils for perfumes, 


Left As Slash 
At present, branches of the 
trees are left as slash; and they 
constitute potential forest fire 
hazards. 


Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, 
Ont., is experimenting on a 
pilot scale at its Heron Bay, 
Ont., limits with whole tree log- 
ging. At present this is a hand 
operation but it is a step to- 
ward the ultimate objective of 
greater utilization of the trees. 


If this project of mechaniza- 
tion were successfully devel- 
oped by the paper companies 
and the institute, it wouldn’t 
be applicable in every area. Its 
application would be only in 
certain favorable locations, de- 
pendent on the naturr of the 
terrain and the forest. «here is 
no one logging method that 
could be applied universally. 

Looking some years ahead, 
it seems that revolutionary 
changes may come to the pulp 
and paper industry, Basic sci- 
entific knowledge exists for de- 
velopment of high-speed, con- 
tinuous chemical pulping at at- 
mospheric pressure. This could 
result in production of chemical 
pulps with small, compact 
equipment, lower in _ capital 
costs and located near to the 
source of wood supplies. Prob- 
ably logs will be processed by 
machine to reduce them at high- 
speed to thin wafers, which 
would be passed through a 
chemical spray and onto a cook- 
ing device to convert them to 
pulp in five minutes or less, This 
would compare with the cooking 
cycle in present batch - type 
digestors of eight to 10 hours. 
This would be continuous pulp- 
ing in a pipe. The wood would 
enter one end and the finished 
pulp would emerge at the other. 

The final product might well 
have new and improved pro- 
perties, by reason of the short- 
ened exposure of the cellulose 
to degradation by action of 
chemicals and the almost com- 
plete absence of harmful effects 
now produced by the chipping 
of wood. 


Subject Directory 

Another aspect of the insti- 
tute’s work is in co-ordinating 
woodlands research within the 
pulp and paper industry. The 
institute issues a directory by 
subject of the research and ex- 
perimental work in forestry 
done by Canadian pulp and 
paper companies, universities 
and others. 

Already this covers nearly 300 
projects, The directory is re- 
vised annually and is issued to 
students, professors, industry 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Canada’s 
wet... 


Railwaymen, blasting 

for a line into Sudbury, 
uncovered a vast copper deposit 
in one of the 

oldest rock formations 
known to man. 

This discovery turned out 
to be the world’s largest 
copper and nickel ore bed. 
And it was the 

beginning of a permatent 
mining industry 

in Ontario... 
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... It was also 

to provide a new and 
important market for 

the thriving, young 

Eugene F. Phillips Company. 
In 1889 the company began 
the manufacture of wire 

and cable in Canada. 

And in the years to follow 
Phillips continued to be 

a leader. In 1922, 

the company installed Canada’s first 
copper rod rolling mill. 
Today, they have the 

most complete range of 
wires and cables in Canada, 








1889—Original 
factory of the 
Eugene F. Phillipe 


™ : 1956—Present in Montreak 
factory of , 

Wires & Cables iz 

Brockville. 
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by manufacturers of refiners 


Growing since 1897 
and still expanding today 


Since its organization, ERCO has advanced with a long-term 
expansion programme to serve the chemical needs of Canadian 
agriculture and industry. Capacity of the original ERCO plant is 
being vastly increased . . . a large phosphorus plant built at 
. . . @ new sodium chlorate plant begun in 
Vancouver ... a new phosphate plant in Hamilton. 

Paralleling the expansion of production facilities has been a 
vigorous programme of product development to meet the challeng- 
ing new needs of industry . . . expansion of ERCO technical services 
and broadening of shipping facilities to meet every demand. 

Today, wherever chemical compounds are required, ERCO is 
equipped to make quick deliveries and staffed to provide expert 
on-the-job technical service on the use of these products. And as 
Canada continues its impressive rate of growth, ERCO’s expansion 
programme will continue to keep pace with it! 


Varennes, 


The industries we serve: AGRICULTURE, BAKING, BEVERAGE, 
CERAMIC, COSMETIC, DAIRY, DETERGENT, LEATHER, METAL- 
LURGICAL, PAINT AND VARNISH, PETROLEUM, PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL, PULP AND PAPER’ SUGAR REFINING, TEXTILES. 
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ELECTRIC REDUCTION 


SALES COMPANY LIMITED 
137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


NORTH VANCOUVER 
Site of ERCO’s new $5,000,000 
sodium chlorate plant. Scheduled to 
begin operation late in 1956 or 


early in 1957, it will enable ERCO 
to provide even better service for 


2075 Mansfield St., Montreal 
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the ever-growing pulp and paper 
industry in British Columbia. 
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HAMILTON 

Work has begun on a new combina- 
tion of ERCO plants to supply the 
phosphoric acid requirements of 
industry and agriculture in this area. 
Phosphorus will be processed by the 
most modern methods in producing 
chemical compounds for use in many 
industries. Sulphuric acid and “wet 
process’ phosphoric acid plants will 
be installed in parallel. 


expansion for service 


2 ps ae° 
BUCKINGHAM 

Greatly expanded since its modest 
beginning in 1898, this ERCO plant 
on the Lievre River in Quebec now 
occupies 57 acres and employs more 
than 500 people. Its principal prod- 
ucts include red and yellow phos- 
phorus, phosphoric acid, sodium and 
calcium phosphates, sodium and 
potassium chlorate, phosphorus 
sesquisulphide, ferrophosphorus, and 
several trade name products. 
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VARENNES 

Located on the South shore of the 
St. Lawrence River near Montreal, 
this plant can make use of economi- 
cal ocean transportation for export- 
ing ERCO products to world markets. 
The 122-acre site provides ample 
space for expansion and new pro- 
duction facilities will be installed as 
demand continues to grow. 
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For the Industry Challenges 


(Continued from page 51) 
in 1960, 237.5 ib. in 1970, and 
281.5 Ib, in 1980. 

Although seasonal! logging can 
be expected to continue as the 
main feature in woods opera- 
tions east of the Rockies, several] 
factors can be expected to 
smooth out this typical pattern 
somewhat. Across Canada, year- 
round logging has been on the 
increase for some years and this 
has resulted in some labor 
economies, chiefly as a result 
of reduced turnover. Mechaniza- 
tion, apart from its direct effect 
On productivity, will further 
this trend by overcoming prob- 
lems of difficult terrain. 


Forest Yield 


Canada’s forests can provide 
the necessary raw materials to 
sustain the doubled production 
without exhausting the reserves 
of wood or impairing the capital 
assets in natura] resources of 
future generations, 

Still, increasing the yield on 
the forest lands of this country 
is the prime objective of every- 
one, Although there is stil] much 
to learn about silviculture and 
sound forest management, there 
is already sufficient technical] 
knowledge to further this ob- 
jective. 

Policy obviously wil] be aim- 
ed at maximizing in perpetuity 
employment, income and cash 
returns from forest investment, 
t also ensure watershed pro- 
tection, provide recreational 
facilities and sustain wild life. 

Along these lines, policy state- 
ments of various groups asso- 
ciated with the industry gene- 
rally make these points: 

—Development of fire protec- 
tion to a degree that forests may 
become commercially insurable. 
risks. This means the building 
of access roads for only in this 
way can protection be assured. 

—-Forest inventories should be 
taken to include complete and 
continuing records of growing 
stock, rates of growth, capacity 


of the soi] to grow trees and 
rate of depletion. 

A. classification of the land 
and dedication of land to its 
proper use. This is suggested as 
being largely a question—a con- 
troversial one too—of earmark- 
ing crown lands for agricultural 
or forestry use. 

—Reclamation of denuded 
forest lands and rehabilitation 
of the private woodlot. 

The long-term program, it is 
felt, should have as its objec- 
tive the development of forest 
research working plans, inte- 
grated operations and increased 
sustained yields. 

The problems are difficult but 
not insurmountable and cer- 
tainly there is good reason to 
attack them successfully to 
meet the needs and opportuni- 
ties of the future. 

Technical Improvements 

The 20th century revolution 
in mass production and mer- 
chandising along with an ex- 


.panding use of pulp and paper 


products for culture has formed 
a firm foundation for the in- 
dustry’s strength and vigor. 

On the one hand, there has 
been a growing demand be- 
cause of rising populations, 
higher literacy and improved 
educational standards. On the 
other, the needs for packaging, 
business, communication and 
advertising stimulated further 
needs for different types of pro- 
duction, 

Tomorrow — which is almost 
upon us—there wil] be intro- 
duction of new devices referred 
to as “automation.” The process 
which it seeks to describe has 
been going on for years within 
the industry, 

There is no doubt that all the 
automatic devices and designs 
that can be conceived will be re- 
quired if Canad: is to supply 
the probable demands in store, 
to do so efficiently and at the 
low cost needed to maintain and 
expand its position in world 
trade, 


In 25 years, 


the pulp and 
paper industry will not only be 
larger but more technically com- 
plex. The problem will be to 
train men in the technica] skills 
required for its operations, The 
needs for scientists, engineers, 
trained operators and mainten- 
ance men will rise more rapidly 
than the growth of total per- 
sonnel would suggest. 


These people will be vital to 
maintaining Canada’s high stan- 
dard of living, largely depen- 
dent on international trade and 
achieved only because of the 
world’s pressing need for our 
natural resources. 

That is why the pulp and 
paper industry of today is plan- 
ning and working now to meet 


the growing needs of tomorrow. 





Capacity Grows 


are in addition te 1956 capacity of 6,243,000 tons for Canada and 
1,625,000 for U.S.A. 


New Machines 


CANADA 


1, 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 


# 
8. 
9, 


Ontario-Minnesota 
Powell River Co. 


Richmond 
Elk Falls 


MacMillan & Bloedel 
Great Lakes 

Abitibi 

Great Lakes 


MacMillan & Bloede! 


U.S.A. 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7 

8. 


International Paper 


Bowater Southern 
Southland 


St. Croix 

Coosa River 

Allied Paper 

International Paper 

Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Co, 


Powell River 
Bromptonville 
Duncan Bay 


Port Alberni 
Ft. William 
Ft. William 
Ft. William 
Port Alberni 


Total (for 3 years) 


Mobile, Ala. 


Calhoun, Tenn. No. 


Lufkin, Tex. No. 


Woodlands, Me. No. 
Coosa River, Ala. No. 
Colorado No. 


Pine Bluff, Ark, 
Palatka, Fla. 


Total (for 3 years) 


Total North America (for 3 years) 


New Capacity 


CANADA 


Maritime P & P Co. 

Donohue Bros. 

Celgar 

Kitimat P & P Co, 
A, Company 


Lepreau, N. B, 
La Malbaie 

Arrow Lakes, B.C. 
Kitimat B.C. 
Newfoundland 


Suggested 
Early 1959 


Added 

Aan. Cap. 
Expected (skort tens) 
Jan, °57 65,000 
net ( Tetal 90,000) 

end °56 90, 
end °56 40,000 
mid °57 
net (Tetal 50,000) 

mid "57 100, 
end °57 + 90,000 
end °57 100,000 
mid *58 100,000 
end °58 . 100,000 


715,000 


Sept. °56 82.000 
net (Total 115,000) 
95,000 

40,000 

net (Total 70,000) 
°57 45,000 
"57 122,000 
57 30,000 
57 130,000 


58 100,000 
644,000 
1,359,000 


mid 
end 
end 
end 


end 








Annual 
Capacity 
(short tons) 


150,000 
3 


30,000 |. 
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Hi. was one of our employees, over 75 years 

ago, when the company was known as 

Dodge Pulley Works. To symbolize the kind of 

Canadian craftsmanship that had made Dodge 

the world’s largest manufacturer of wooden pulleys, 

plaster statues of “Shorty”, like this one, were 
created and sent to many Dodge customers. 


Dodge has since joined with other Canadian 

companies to form United Steel Corporation. The 

fact that it has continued to grow, like 

Canada itself, is a direct result of uncom- 

promising adherence to the standards of 

craftsmanship that this statue of “Shorty” 
represented. 


It's evident today in the skilled service Dodge 
men provide on mechanical power 
transmission equipment requirements or the 
way they tackle a tough materials handling 
problem and come up with the right 

answer and the right equipment. 


In fact, this same quality craftsmanship, 
and pride in a job well done, is yours in all 
the products of United Steel 

Corporation Limited. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DODGE MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
CANADIAN MEAD-MORRISON DIVISION 


STANDARD STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


LONDON STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
TORONTO FOUNDRY COMPANY 
FARAND AND DELORME DIVISION 
UNITED STEEL SALES LIMITED 





1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


A. Company 
Hearst Pub. Co. 


Matagami, P.Q. 
Sheet Harbour, N.S. 


They're Hunting New Wealth 
In Wood’s Chemical Secrets 


(Continued from page 52) Branch of the Department of 
officials, and others doing work Northern Affairs and Nationa] 1- Bowaters — 
in this field. This leads to Resources has compiled a major 2: Georgia Pacific 


cross-fertilization of ideas be- summary on this work. ’ Netlnnal Pees thie 
tween companies, universities, . P . 


In B. C, prior to World War 5 powell River Co. 
and companies and govern- II there were only five 
ment. mills making chemical pulps 

Another field in which the and they used only forest wood 
pulp and paper industry is in the form of logs. The start 
working is on the utilization of of an extensive program of Expected 1956 
sawmill waste for pulpwood. pulpmill construction with some Abitibi ; 
There has been a notable trend of the mills being installed to Comselidated Paper 
in Eastern Canada more recent- use both forest wood and mil] Eddy Paper 
ly to utilize waste wood from waste in the adjoining State of 
lumber operations for pulp- Washington in the early 1930s Expected 1957 
wood. resulted in three or four B. C. Ahjitibi 

While this has been under sawmills shipping selected mill Bowater Nfid. 
way for a number of years, it waste to these mills —either as Cdn. Int. Paper 
has come into more prominence 


bark wood or chips. 
recently. . The Forest Products 


Since the war, B.C. *has seen 
Laboratories of the Forestry a great expansion in its pulp Abitib 


Consolidated Paper 
Crown Zellerbach Canada 
Howard Smith 

St. Lawrence 


U.S.A, ; Sé-1'" 
Capacity * * 
hert tons) 


00,000 
175,000 
100,000 


75,000 
100,000 


550,000 


Suggested 
Calhoun, Tenn. ? 
Alaska 
Millwood, Wash. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Southwestern U.S.A. 








industry in 1927 which will be 
retained as part of the expanded 
facilities when the new Pointe 
Claire building is completed in 
1957. 
Many companies in the indus- 
(Continued on page 54) 


on subjects of interest to the 
industry. 

The institute now has a staff 
of about 150 together with some 
21 graduates in training. It 
preser:tly occupies a building 
erected by the pulp and paper 


prise devoted to the advance- 
ment of the pulp and paper and 
allied industries and for the 
training of McGill University 
graduate students to receive 
Ph.D, degrees from the univer- 
sity ‘for fundamental research 


ous fields of science and tech- 
nology. 

The institute’s history traces 
back to 1913 when it began as 
a branch of the Government’s 
Forest Products Laboratories. 
It later became a joint enter- 
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Survey 
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New Capacity 
Speed-ups Tetal 
112,500 307,500 
120,000 440,000 
197,500 397,500 


1,145,000 


New Machines 











Total new capacity Fe ee 


N.B.—New machines in some cases may operate at below total 
capacity initially, By end of 1958, if in full operation, they should mean 
about 50,000 tons more, There are some programs which may go ahead | | 
faster than indicated to date and allowance of 100,000 tons made. Total 
capacity then would be 1.3 million tons at end of 1958. 

In WU. S., in addition to 644,000 tons through installation of new 
i an estimate is made that a further 65,000 tons will be avail- 
able by machines moving up to operate at design capacity, An extra 
100,000 tons is also allowed for speedup, etc., which would make approxi- 
mate new installed capacity at the end of 1958, 800,000 tons. 

The Canadian and U. S. total combined then would indicate addi- 
tional capacity of 2.1 million tons at Jan. 1, 1959. 
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industry—with good integration 
between sawmill and pulpmill 
operation. An indication of the 
tremendous utilization of chips 
from formerly wasted wood 
now developed in the coast re- 
gion of B. C. can be seen in the 
fact that in 1954 B. C. Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association mills 
delivered 860,000 units of chips 
to pulp mills, enough for 370,000 
tons of chemical pulp. 


























From 3¥%2 million acres of forests, scientifically 





managed to yield crops of trees in perpetuity, 








flow harvests of pulpwood for the mills of 





In Eastern Canada such oper- 
ations are as yet limited with 
economics still the main con- 
trolling factor in determining 
what mill waste can be profit- 
atly used for pulpwood. 


Many problems remain to be 
solved before full use is possible 
from utilization of mill waste 
for pulpwood ~“lthough it is a 
valuable source of cellulose. 
Complete utilization must large- 
ly depend on supply and 
demand. 


The sawmill] must be able to 
provide a steady and depend- 
able supply of chips or mill 
waste of a quality satisfactory 
to the pulp mill. The eS | et i z,. . he Be 
in turn, has the responsibility S20.) t Pee erties TELTULYUPEErE 
of ensuring that its wood stand- 2 DEPP Bae: | waitee pr ed age eee ee pA 
ards are not unnecessarily high. @ 4.4 F: ahi Bi ale £4 2. ACTOR y Bde ga: aa Ont. pe | a: 

The more sawmill waste that is SUBSION way Bn migpe' 4 Pprerhords Beek hd 
utilized as pulpwood the more ee. ths ye PGP ee 
forest wood is conserved for the ae. Oet., 

future. | bak Ditincs in 8 b Ont., 

Another important stride was ion... Calg apne ane ee 
Paper Research Institute with , 1S a Prrvere 
the announcement that a, new toe 
$2,250,000 building to house its 
activities would be built in 
Pointe Claire, Que. 

Construction by the Govern- 
ment of Canada of the new labs 
will also assist postgraduate 
education and research in vari- 





FRASER COMPANIES, LIMITED 


Edmundston and Newcastle 
New Brunswick 


This corrugeted “Tile Toter” 

holds 27 square feet of fioor tile, 
encourages take-home sales, helps» 
exploit the do-it-yourself market. 
Does your package need up- 
dating? Check: H&D. 3 3=—> 











and 
subsidiary 
RESTIGOUCHE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Atholville, New Brunswick 

















Manufacturers of 
“Resticose”’ for Synthetic Fibres and Films 
Unbleached Kraft Pulp 
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In August this yea: a bull- 
dozer crawled over a black-top- 
ped area bigger than a football 
field spotted with huge mounds 
of “noodle” pulp ... nearby, 
a mountain of wood chips... 
overhead, a more than mile-long 
conveyor system. 

These scenes symbolized com- 
pletion of the first stage of the 
$29-million expansion program 
of Elk Falls Co. and the start 
up of its new $15-million kraft 
pulp mill at Duncan Bay on 
Vancouver Island. They sym- 
bolized too the general expan- 
sidn in the industry throughout 
Canada. 

For B.C, it was the Yourth 
mill for pulp to be built on Van- 
couver Island, the third since 
World War II. For Elk Falls, 
a subsidiary of Crown Zeller- 
bach Canada, it meant moving 
into the second stage of expan- 
as involving a $14 million out- 

y. 

This program calls for instal- 


combination kraft and news- 
print machine; a 175-ton per 
day bleach plant; four addi- 
tional grinder. for groundwood 
production and construction of 
a saw mill and two additional 
digesters. The present 400 tons 
of unbleached kraft pulp out- 
put will be boosted to 500 tons 


per day of bleached and un- 
bleach 


ed kraft. 

From 25 small sawmills on 
Vancouver Island and the 
Lower Mainland chips are barg- 
ed io the site to provide the 
major source of supply for the 
new kraft mill. Probably about 
100 tons of the ultimate 500 tons 
daily capacity initially will be 
sold in Canada. The remainder 
will be shipped in bulk ‘form 
by tanker to the Crown Zeller- 
bach plant at Antioch, Cal., for 
conversion to kraft bag, wrap- 
ping, and paper grades. 

When these projects are com- 
pleted, they will result in a 
major development toward an 


Industry Klexes New Muscles 
s Expansion Shifts to High 


Duncan Bay. site where the 
kraft. pulp mill is adjacent to 
the Elk Fall's four-year-old 
newsprint mill. They will also 

for wha’ ic described as 
end use of sawlogs, 
logs and sawmill waste at 


best 
mill. 
Concept 


“tanker,” the $5 million S.S. 
Duncan Bay, will carry the pulp 
in wet “noodle” form to the 
Crown Zellerbach mill in Cali- 
fornia. Transportation econ- 


bulk pulp in wet noodle form 





is a new concept in the indus- 
try. 


the U.S. by British Co'’umbia 
producers is shipped in dry or 
Daled form. 


ers. However, two mills in 
Eastern Canada export wet pulp 
to th: U.S. by pipeline. 

The first load of 4,000 tons of 
air-dry pulp (about 12,000 tons 
wet) was scheduled for ship- 
ment early this month. The ship 
is owned by Universe Tankships 
Inc., an affiliate of National 
Bulk Carriers Inc. of New York 
and has been chartered by 
Crown Zellerbach for the bulk 
pulp movements. 


Meanwhile at the Ocean Falls 
mill, speedup of the No. 3 ma- 
chine (wrapping grades) in- 
creased annual -capacity by 
about 5% and machine tonnage, 


Ordinarily, pulp exported to 


It must then be 
reconverted to wet pulp at) 
paper mills of the U.S. custom- | 


a nae for dependability and service 


¢ 500° 


re 


partners in pulp 


lation of a new $7.5-million 


in 


integrated forest industry at the (Continued on page 55) 


The Export Picture in Detail 


Exports To U.S.A, To United Kingdom 

PULP — Value T Value Tons 
rate poo ccccccocescvecs $113,023,434 $ 97,813,971 61,190 
Bleached eeeeeereeeooe 90,940,805 . 1 $1,099,525 33,768 
U séeddesocecs 22,082,629 16,714,446 27,422 
hite —- Bleached 117,319,377 81,483,850 104,053 
4 eee te e*r+eeee : 58,417, 7 : 35,747,941 
Paper Grades . 58,901,440 45,735,909 
42,532,861 289 32,939,145 
27,280,135 5,864 24,498,138 
15,252,726 8,441,007 


$272,875,672 $212,236,966 
“Ta aie aes —_—_—_— 


3,665,866 
15,122,621 
5,873,683 


The method of handling of 
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To Other Countries 
Value Tons Value 

$ 7,248,042 
4,831,529 
2,416,513 
16,308,625 
10,478,711 
5,829,914 
8,467,324 
1,798,896 
6,668,428 


$32,023,991 
2,790,107 
6,064 
2,784,043 


12,191,285 
7,335,617 
1,126,392 

983,101 
143,291 


$28,614,715 


52,412 

8,030 
44,382 
26,065 


Your enquiries on supplies, 

prices, réceiving and handling 
chlorine and caustic soda will receive 
prompt attention. 


News 


Total Chemical seeeve 


Mechanical 
Bleached see eeeeeeeeee 
Unbleached eeeeeeereve 
Other Pulps eeeeeeeensees 


eeeeeeeveeee eee 7 


Chemical eateeeeaseeee 222,949 
Mechanical 5,910 143,278 


315,165  §$ 24,428,397 
2,366,133  $297,304,069 
































261,995 
41,882 
220,113 


Seteeeeaeeeee 5,345,968 
3,051,772 
12,294,196 
5,847,618 
366,277 
222,949 
143,278 


$ 21,559,813 
$233,796,779 


The practical experience of our technical staff, now backed by 
that of Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, one of the 
world’s foremost producers and suppliers of chlorine and caustic 
soda, is at your service on any problem, large or small, concerning 
the use, the receiving and handling of chlorine and caustic soda. 

















270,736 
1,868,804 


$ 2,790,107 $ 78,477 
$34,814,098 216,754 $28,693,192 


$441 00 STANDARD CHEMICAL LIMITED 


$54,543,179 


Total Miscellaneous ... 
TOTAL PULP eeeeewee4eeeeees 


NEWSPRINT PAPER — 
Geaindatd ..ccccoccceccce $768,167 
Mutilated eeeevewmeeeeeeeee 16,484 


TOTAL NEWSPRINT ....... 5,779,651 


OTHER PAPER — | 
Wrapping—Coated ...,..0.+ 119 72,095 71 ° 33 
Wrapping—Kraft ....0-0s aaaae 2,479,073 6,577 — 500,498 


Wrapping—n.0.p. eeeeeeee ’ 2,406 185,455 
Book 5,917,168 27,453 132 


eeeeeeeeee 37,394 
Bond & Writing .....+.++:+ 350,075 87 372 114,803 
Pa MuDo cctsees 4,971,027 . 17,798 21,183 2,657,807 
50,655 266 23 5,518 

4,279,996 38,140 


perboard—n 
00 & Building ....... . 
& Insulating Board 447,708 

Waste Pa oe 1,716,952 41,548 22,012 
Pal for Wallboard .. 1,477,864 14, Nea ink 37,498 
Tissue e#ee@eeoeeeeeeeaeeeeaesee 51 ee . 77 285,474 
SE avec cb bee tdcnnnce 763,713 J . 207 763,269 
148,378 $ 6,422,778 
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e NSS 
Pg xe ’ , 
TOTAL OTHER PAPER SS 
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PAPER PRODUCTS — (a) 
Boxes & Cartons Po SIN. wi 
218,530| 7777 Se een 
a f 2 Aes 











280,575 

















665,876,987 
1,143,581 


$667,020,568 


578,322,418 
1,073,547 


$579,395,965 


286,343 
1,171 


287,514 


33,013,480 
67,944 


$33,081,424 


5,027,767 449,057 
15,293 | 20 























5,043,060 449,077 

















Executive Offices: 


420 Dominion Square Bidg., 
Montreal, Que. 


Subsidiary of 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


28,957 
917,612 
164,485 

1,416,287 
2,207,693 
238,7 
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$ 3,971,512 
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Napkins & T 
Blank Books 


Ghee Penne baste. it's 


TOTAL PAPER PRODUCTS . 


$ 1,231,998 & 
GRAND TOTAL ........... 8,356,124 $991,543,046 $829,049,718 $71,947,032 $90,546,296 
* Less than half a ton. ) 


(a) Weight of paper products ic unavailable. : IANA 
Not otherwise YY AAR AMAR ARS 
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They're Hunting 
Wealth in Wood : 


(Continued from: page 53) wi MAAR Ws 
try are actively engaged in re- Ss NS AN x 
search, Consolidated Paper . \ ; 
Corp., to name only one, this 
year announced that it has ex- 
perimented successfully with 
the manufacture of “high yield” 
sulphite pulp. 

It suggested this has resulted 
in development of a process 
yielding about 30% more pulp 
from a given quantity of wood. 

It plans to convert its three 
mills which produce this type 
of pulp and has already started 
on its Belgo mill, It estimates 
that when these three mills are 
equipped to operate by this pro- 
cess there will be an annual 
savings of about $2 million. 

Enlarge Facilities 

To enlarge and improve its 
research facilities, enlarge the 
research staff, and to co-ordin- 
ate research activities more 
closely with the operating divi- 
sions, a new research centre 
will be built at Grand’Mere ad- 
jacent to Consolidated’s head- 
quarters of the woodlands, 
manufacturing and engineering 
departments, This will include 
laboratories, workshops, offices, 
conference rooms and a large 
assembly room to accommodate 
the woodlands and manufactur- 
ing operating staff meetings. 

Consolidated’s research activi- 
ties have these principal goals: 
To lower i ts; to 
improve quality of ucts; to 
develop new products from 
raw materials and to utilize 
more fully the waste which is 
available. 


MARKET COMMENT 


The informed opinion of men 
experienced in market analysis is 
given regularly in this investment 
feature. For profit add their view- 
point to yours. You get them in 
| FINANCIAL POST 


THE 
Yearly by mali in Canada $4; 
elsewhere $7 weekly. 








Banada’s 
¥ pacemaker 


» - 


. These 42 mills represent 35% of the producers 
im Canada’s leading industry. ne 
“<The units now installed have a combined capacity =x 
‘ey of more than 8,000,000 Ibs. of steam per hour— 

et the average capacity of each unit, in excess of 
100,000 Ibs. per houe. ia 
Many other mills have FW Condensers, Steam-jet 

Air Ejectors, Heating Towers, Accumulators, etc. 


TT WHEELER 


| MOUSTRY 


Each day, pulp and paper creates 
more than $31/, million of new wealth for 
Canada. In value of production, in exports, 

in employment, in wages paid, and in 

investment, it leads all industry. 
Its purchases of goods and services are 
unparalleled in Canadian industrial life. 

Pulp and paper continues to pace 

Canada’s expanding economy. 
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} Expansion Shifts Into. Higl 


(Continued from page 54) 
2,200 tons per year, effective in 
August, 1956. 

At Richmond, B.C., Crown 
Zellerbach Canada’s new con- 
verting plant is in full produc- 
tion providing an integrated 
centre for the manufacture of a 
complete line of paper boxes 
and assorted consumer prod- 
ucts. The §$45-million plant 
started operation last May and 
will give 95,000 sq. ft. against 
50,000 sq. ft. in the old plant. 


Meeting World Demand 

That’s just one company. In 
Canada’s largest industry there 
are some 130 mills of many com- 
panies and most are actively 
interested in or under way with 
expansion to meet th- world 
demand for their varied prod- 
ucts. 


Great Lakes Paper Co. has 
plans for capital expenditures 
of almost $35 million over the 
next few years. The present 
two newsprint machines will be 
supplemented by a third of 
90,000 tons annual capacity 
planned for production July 1, 
1957, and a fourth machine of 
approximately 110,000 tons an- 
nual capacity is scheduled for 
operation by July 1, 1958. 

Beyond this expansion, Great 
Lakes has a 1956 program which 


ealls for construction of an en-' 


tirely new mill, on its present- 
site at Fort William, for the 
manufacture of wood cellulose 
products other than newsprint. 

The new mill will be special- 
ly designed to make use of a 
wide variety of ood species, 
not only the sprucc and balsam 
which it is already using but 
other species, such as jackpine, 
poplar and birch, which are 
available in good quantity but 
which are largely wasted in 
present production. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co. has started construction of 
new newsprint facilities at 
Kenora, Ont. Estimated cost is 
approximately $17 millioa with 
completion date Jan. 1, 1957. 
This will substantially double 
the present capacity of the mill. 

Fraser Companies Ltd., Ed- 
mundston, N.B., last year start- 
ed work on its program for ad- 
ditional bleaching capacity of 
sulphite pulp at its plant in 
Edmundston to alleviate the 
present overloading of the sys- 
tem, to effect economies and to 
provide for -increased require- 
iments in the future. It started 
construction of an addition to 
the Edmundston steam plant to 
permit the installation to be in 
operation by late 1957 or early 
1958. 

At Madawaska, a new electri- 
cal drive and ventilation sys- 
tem on No. 2 paper machine, 
a new suction pickup attach- 
ment on one, possibly two paper 
machines, and installation of 
batteries of centri-cleaners on 
some of the other paper ma- 
chines is included in its pro- 
gram, as well as continued re- 
visions and additions to electri- 
eal distribution system necessi- 
tated by both obsolescence and 
increased power requirements. 

Rolland Paper Co. has under 
way a $4,650,000 expansion and 
improvement program. The pro- 
gram includes a modern fine 
paper making machine to be in- 
stalled in a new building at the 
St. Jerome mill with a produc- 
tion capacity of about 15,000 
tons annually. It is expected 
that this machine will be in op- 
eration in the middle of 1957. 
It completed a new water treat- 
ment plant of a capacity of four 
million Imperial gallons per day 
during the spring of this year. 

Mersey Paper Co., now a 
member of the Bowater or- 
ganization, plans to increase an- 
nual newsprint. production to 
165,000 tons per year. Present 
estimates indicate mill will pro- 
duce 140,000 tons this year. The 
prédgfam will cost $4.5 million 
and involve speedup of two 
newsprint machines. It also has 
plans for a pulp mill of 100,000 
tons annual capacity. 

Building Products Ltd. has a 
major expansion started at its 
Pont Rouge plant which will in- 
ereds@ board capacity, and cost 
$1.5 million. It will enable the 
company to manufacture deco- 
rative and .acoustical types of 
board as well as all of the types 
which it now manufactures. 

Préject will be completed in 
the early months of 1957. Com- 
pany recently initiated in Can- 
ada, it says, the treatment of in- 
sul-board products, including 


SR he ala ne 


PULP AND PAPER, in addition to being Canada’s richest single industry, is one of our most picturesque. Here logs 
tumble into the water in a scene worthy of a painter. 


insulated sidings, with copper 
pentachlorophenate for protec- 
tion against rot, mildew arid 
termites. 


St. Lawrence Corp. is in the 
process of expanding annual 
production of newsprint at its 
Trois Rivieres and Dolbeau 
mills by 40,000 tons through 
speedup of existing paper ma- 
chines and installation of auxili- 
ary equipment necessary to 
make this possible. Cost of this 
work is estimated to be $9.4 
million with completion sched- 
uled for 1958. Further expan- 
sion in kraft capacity is under 
consideration. 


Powell River Co., B.C., has in- 
creased newsprint capacity this 
year through speedup of ma- 
chines. The present expansion 
program includes installation of 
No. 9 machine of the latest 
high-speed design which will 
produce 90,000 tons per year. 

This development program, 
which includes ancillary plant 
and equipment will cost an 
estimated $20 million and is 
scheduled for completion in De- 
cember, 1956. Newsprint output 
last year amounted to 392,000 
tons. 


MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., has under way 
a $65-million expansion pro- 
gram at its Alberni Pulp and 
Paper division. Productive ca- 
pacity of unbleached pulp after 
expansion is completed will be 
500 tons per day, part of which 
after bleaching will provide 
the chemical pulp requirements 
for the newsprint furnish, part 
for the coarse paper and board 
machine and the remainder for 
market pulp. The newsprint 
machine will have a capacity of 
upward of 600 tons per day and 
the board machine approxi- 
mately ‘180 tons per day. 


There are countless other 
projects of major companies, 
like Consolidated Paper, Cana- 
dian International Paper and 
Bowater’s, Newfoundland. 

Not only are efforts directed 
to expansion along these lines 
but companies are actively en- 
gaged in search and develop- 
ment of new techniques in wood 
or mill or new. products which 
assist operations. 

In the case of Bathurst Pewer 
and Paper Co., current opera- 
tions continue to reflect the 
introduction of past improve- 
ments in techniques and prod- 
ucts. Such improvements in- 
clude the discovery and intro- 
duction in 1945 of a new process 
producing a high yield from 





The Industry’s Growth 


Here's the growth of the pulp and paper industry over the lust 85 years: 
Total Employees 


Pulp and 
Paper Mills 
21 


41 
38 
33 
72 
100 


Woodlands 
760 


Gross 


Production 
1,071,651 
1.588 2.509.993 
2.817 3,633,257 
6.236 8,627,577 
9.766 23,226,479 

24.619 151,003,165 

26.669 174,733,954 


37,154 334,726,175 
398,805,505 


39,996 
44,967 527,814,916 


excluding 


1,157,887,657 
1,179,665,443 
1,241,558,451 


1,300,000,000 
1,400,000,000 


softwood and in 1952 a new 
method of cooking in digesters. 
The new cooking process is a 
patented process and exclusive 
to the company. 

In 1951, Bathurst introduced 
the first continuous semichemi- 
cal process in Canada to pro- 
duce a more rigid sheet of cor- 
rugating board than had been 
manufactured previously. 

This specially 
medium, made from hardwoods, 
is currently one of its major 
products. In addition, the intro- 
duction by the company in 1955 
of various colored linerboards 
in a variety of shades for con- 
version. into corrugated boxes 
has enlarged the scope of the 
demand for container board 
grades of paperboard. 

While these advances are in 
the mills division, the company 
also has made good strides in 
its container division. Constant 
research and development over 
the past few years has improved 


the strength qualities of corru- | 


gated boxes which are now be- 
ing produced in a wide range 
of colors as a result of the in- 
troduction of colored liner- 
boards by the mills division in 
1955. 

The installation in 1955 of 
special equipment for back- 
ground printing and tinting 
presses fc: three- and four-color 
printing operations have con- 
tributed to the manufacture of 
a broad and more diversified 
range of colored corrugated 
boxes. 


The Keynote 


Continuous ,improvement is 
one of the keynotes of all com- 
panies. 

They are seeking to obtain 
higher pulp yields from wood 
supply, overcoming problems of 
high-speed operations in news- 
print machines, making me- 
chanical pulp from_ chips. 
Through the more complete 
utilization of forest products, 
there is greater conservation of 
Canada’s natural resource of 
the forest. And from increased 
utilization of the wood in op- 
erations, is greater end produc- 
tivity. 

Some companies direct re- 
search efforts mainly toward 
improvement in design of paper 
products, to give customers the 
vest possible quality and pro- 
tection at a minimum cost. 
Others seek new adaptations of 
present products, development 
of new products, improvements 
in durability as well as styling. 

In addition to product and 
process improvement, some 
companies seek product diver- 
sification. Along development 
lines in research, companies 
seek to improve manufacturing 
techniques, lower manufactur- 
ing costs, and product develop- 
ment, and adapting or fitting 
products to meet the specific 
needs of customers. 

Companies are studying the 

possibility of pulping. cedar, 
better utilization of sawdust 
and. other sawmill waste 
through conversion to building 
boards and other products. In 
the case of at least one company 
a pilot plant has been set up to 
test the latter possibility. 
. Out of this research have 
emerged® important develop- 
ments which appreciably im- 
prove current operations. There 
is the new groundwood process, 
suction rol! silencers, automatic 
roll handling. The list is almost 
endless. 

But all of this costs money .. . 
millions of dollars. Companies 
have to keep pace with demand 
and the only way they can do 
so is through large capital out- 


These reflect substantial 


lays. But all companies feel the 
squeeze through mounting costs. 

Cost trends are generally up. 
in- 
crease in many Eastern Cana- 
dian mills in labor rates in the 
spring and fall of 1955 and 
again since May this year. 

In Eastern Canada, new labor 
agreements in the mill and 
woods unions provide for in- 


creases of approximately 7% in 
wage rates from M:y 1 this year 
and approximately 5% from 
May 1 of 1957. In add‘tion, there 
were substantial increases in 
fringe benefits. 


Breakdown of Costs 


Here’s a breakdown on how 
costs in the past year are esti- 
mated to have hit one company: 
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TEEL PLATE 


bsigned.. Fibticaled..Lroled 


Proper designing by experienced, capable 
engineers —- modern shop equipment — and 
skilled field erectors— these are the reasons why 
Toronto Iron Works have achieved leadership 
in the fabrication of steel plate, stainless steel, 
Monel, nickel, aluminum and alloys. Send us 
your blueprints or problems for designs or 


quotations. 


ORONTO IRON WORKS 


LIMITED 


IN WESTERN CANADA: 


T. 1. W. WESTERN 


LIMITED 


EDMONTON 


TORONTO - MONTREAL 


ALBERTA 


—, 





Manpower cost 
about 7% in May. 


Cost of electrical power pur- 


chased up 3%. 


Purchase of coal advanced U.S. freight rates increased 
3%. by 6% in March. 

Purchase price of operating Pulpwood cost is expected te 
materials up by 6%. be increased by 3%. 


increased by 





corrugatings 














In the factual world of business the word ‘Manpower’ 
is often used as a unit of work. On analysis, however, it 
defies definition, except in the very broadest sense. It 
has no human qualities and can be applied only in terms 
of numbers. 

It has become a commonly accepted view that Canada’s 
vast resources can support a substantially increased 
population. In this sense ‘Manpower’ is meaningful. 
As a term, however, it cannot measure the botanists or 
sea captains, the chemists and the economists, the woods- 
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men and the engineers, whose skills are only a small 
part of those required to produce Bowater paper. 

Ingenuity, experience and skill are the vital qualities of 
the Newfoundlanders who build sluices and dams, fight 
forest disease and pests and produce newsprint at record 
speeds at the Bowater mills in Corner Brook. In New- 
foundland the word is not ‘Manpower’ but ‘Men’... 
men whose individual strength and ability are exported 
in the Bowater newsprint they make and send to the 
corners of the world. 
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1956 Pulp Output Rocketing, 
Should Reach 10 Million 


Canadian mills are humming 

along at record levels and wood 

this year should 

reach another new high of some 
10.4 million tons, 

That’s the halt-way mark in 
long-range forecasts which pre- 
dict output of 26,750,000 tons by 
1980, equivalent to about 415,000 
tons of new pulp capacity an- 
nually over this period. 

That's equal to the average 
yearly increase between 1945 
and 1955 when production ex- 
panded from 54 million to al- 
most 10 million tons last year. 
The big expansion came in 1945 
and 1946 when output soared by 
one million tons, 

There’s a big difference be- 
tween the imrnédiate postwar 
period and now, however, and it 
is a subject which all Canadian 
pulp producers are considering. 

In 1945-46, much of the in- 
crease came from capacity 
which had been idle during the 
war because of manpower and 
material shortages. 

Today, the industry is operat- 
ing full out and all future ex- 
pansion must come from addi- 
tions to plant and equipment, 

That means heavy costs for 
each new ton, The additional 
10 million tons in 1980, plus the 
additional new machine capacity 
to convert the pulp into news- 
print and other pulp and paper 
products will also mean heavy 
demands, in terms of manpower 
and wood requirements, « 

Annual Crop 

From the woodlands, the in- 
dustry in 1980 will require as 
an annual pulpwood crop of 
over 27 million cords compared 
with 13 million cords in 1955. 

The increase of almost 400,000 
tons expected this year is in the 
continuing race to keep pace 
with demand. 

In newsprint and other finish- 
ed pulp and paper products 
where demand is 
levels, pulp producers have to 
provide supplies to keep the 
other segments of the industry 
rolling. 

That alone accounts for about 
70% of the output. 


at record . 


The remaining tonnage is for 
“market pulp” which last year 
took some tons com- 
pared with 2,173,160 tons in 
1954, On the basis of first half 
results exports should be about 
2.4 million tons this year. 

On the average the U.S. has 
taken about 80% of Canadian 
pulp exports, It will likely con- 
tinue to consume a large pro- 
portion but the future is diffi- 
cult to assess, 

Much of Canadian expansion 
into the U.S. has been in the 
form of a substitution . from 
former imports by Scandinavia. 

As a result, it is foreseen the 
rate of growth of the past 15 
years from an average of 1,113,- 
000 tons between 1940-45 to 1,- 
670,000 tons in 1945 and 1,856,922 
tons in 1955 is thought unlikely 
to continue. 

The growth of the U.S. pulp 
and paper industry in recent 
years has been largely in the 
form of integrated production. 
Consequently, it seems reason- 
able to expect that substantial 
anticipated growth of pulp 
needs in the U.S, will be served 
by construction of new and in- 
tegrated domestic capacity. 

But the U.S. demand for pulp 
and papér products continues to 
race along and there is no sign 
of a letup in sight, 

On the basis of various re- 
ports by groups such as the 
Stanford Research Institute and 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
various forecasts have been 
made which indicate an exten- 
sion of the favorable export 
trend from Canada. 

The Weyerhaeuser report was 
used as one guide for the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Association 
brief to the Gordon Commission 
this year. 

The CPPA brief suggests the 
U. S. which imports something 
more than two million tons an- 
nually will double that amount 


‘to 4.1: million by 1980 while 


nearly doubling their own con- 
sumption from 20 million to 
more than 39 million. 
In this case, it would be ex- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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_ THIS IS the new Elk Falls kraft mill in British Columbia. 


CELLULOSE, the main chemical constituent in wood, is 

coming under intensive research in Canadian labs. Pulp- 

men are looking for new markets for this pulp product, 
which today helps make viscose and acetate textiles. 


® Paper dresses 
@ Paper bassinets 


Swim Anyone? 


In Paper Suit 


®@ Paper bathing suits 


These are just a few of the many items just 
around the corner, as the pulp and paper in- 
dustry continues its search for new markets. 


Can you _ visualize sitting 
down to a supper table set with 
very much improved yet dispos- 
able dishes, wearing a white 
paper shirt and your wife 
neatly attired in a new paper 
dress? 


This concept of tomorrow is 
slowly becoming a reality 


through advertising drives and ~ 


active research today. The po- 
tential market for these new 
products is tremendous, because 
it embraces virtually every man, 
woman and child in North 
America. 


In the living room of your 
home, the baby may someday be 
merrily bubbling away in its 
compact paper bassinet. Your 
bedroom may be comfortably 


outfitted with paper bed linens, 
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Name the material . . . ore, sand, 
gravel, wood chips, pulpwood, 
coal, cement... and Forano, 
with over 80 years’ experience, 
can recominend and supply the 
complete conveying system to 
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This one source of supply 


de the job efficiently, . 
economically. 


¢an design, manufacture 
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and paper rugs may cover the 
floors. 

For the pulp and paper indus- 
try, these things represent a 
possible major new outlet for 
pulp and a development which 
is already capturing their inter- 
est. Today, research strides in 
this direction and advertising 
campaigns to persuade the 
housewife that these disposable 
products are acceptable have 
been centred in the U. S. 

There’s lots of work to be 
done yet. But if there is sur- 
plus pulp production in a few 
years—and some industry lead- 
ers have expressed fear there 
may be because of the great 
volume of new capacity coming 
into operation— Canada’s big 
industry is going to have to shop 
around for markets, If that’s 
the case, this untapped house- 
hold market could be a bright 
hope of the future. 

There are many aspects to 


_ this possible development, but a 


little more research for further 
product improvement might go 
a long way toward opening up 
this market. Although the 
products have been improved 
considerably in the last two or 
three years, there is much yet 
to be done through research. 
Also clever ad campaigns will 
be needed, and there will have 
to be national distribution qut- 
lets for these products. 


Use Plastic Coating 


Improvement of the product 
through coating paper plates 
with polyethylene to make them 
moisture-proof and gravy-proof 
has already started. And two 
companies — Continental Can 
and Keyes Fiber— have begun 
national advertising campaigns 
to persuade the housewife that 
new dishware made from paper 
(or molded from pulp) is ac- 


_ ceptable, economical and con- 


venient. 
This idea isn’t a dream. In 
the United States several] com- 


- panies have already launched 


programs to develop this mar- 
ket for cheap, disposable dish- 
ware, table linens, bedlinens 
and. clothing. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. has al- 
ready produced a skirt made of 


paper recently advertised in a 
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New 7-wing, 8-level University Hospital, University of Saskatchewan, Sask 
: y atoon. Architects: Webster & Gilbert. Consul 
tects: Govan, Ferguson, Lindsay, Kaminker, Maw, Langley, and Keenleyside. General Contractor: Smith Brothers pony ve 


At University Hospital, 
conditioned air contributes to comfort of patients 


Another example of how Canadian Sirocco 
meets air conditioning needs 


Maintaining adequate general air conditions in a 
hospital the size of the new University Hospital, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, requires reliable, efficient 
equipment. Here, where new life begins, and many 
lives are saved through the miracles of surgery and 
medicine, effective circulation, tempering, washing, 
and filtering of air is extremely important. 








It is significant, then, that Canadian Sirocco equip 
ment was chosen to do the job. 


The hospital includes 13 operating rooms, maternity 
suites, nurseries, 12 allergy-control rooms, disturbed- 
patients’ ward, kitchen, cafeteria, nurses’ stations, 
classrooms, washrooms, and an extensive laboratory 

. all serviced by Canadian Sirocco. 


Hospital authorities are highly pleased with the 
Canadian Sirocco equipment installations .. . as are 
officials of other important Canadian Sirocco-equipped 
hospitals, office buildings, schools, and industrial 
plants in all parts of Canada. 


If you have plans for air conditioning or ventilating 
your building, why not discuss your equipment needs 
with a Canadian Sirocco representative, today, or 
write direet to P.O. Box 360, Windsor, Ont. 


American-Standard Propucrs 


University Hospital is also a training, research, and 
special-treatment center. Above: one 0 the 13 modern, 


well-equipped operating rooms. 
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CANADIAN SIROCCO PRODUCTS 
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PIONEERED THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA, STARTING IN 


1905 


HAS BEEN MANUFACTURING NEWSPRINT CONTIN- 
UOUSLY SINCE 1909 IN ITS GRAND FALLS MILLS 


PRODUCES AT PRESENT 800 TONS OF NEWSPRINT 
DAILY AND 15,500 TONS OF SULPHITE PULP YEARLY 


TIMBER LIMITS TOTAE 7,500 SQUARE MILES 


HAS AN ANNUAL PAYROLL OF APPROXIMATELY 
$16,000,000 AND EMPLOYS ABOUT 5,000 PEOPLE 


OPERATES ITS OWN RAILWAY-AND SHIPPING PORT 


SELLS NEWSPRINT FOR PAPERS THE WORLD OVER 


ANGLO- ead Mekane 
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Pulp Output Heading For Peak 


(Continued from page 56) 


Canadian exports to the 
. 8. will be about 3.7 million 
by 1980 compared with about 1.8 


Pulp Output, Exports For First Seven Moenths 


1956 
245,955 
405,871 

1,064,823 


468,630 
415,776 
135,167 
736,222 


2, 
3,279,380 
6,072,324 


Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 


Dissolving and Special Alpha .....+- Limited 
bleached (Paper Grades) ... 
is the U.K. where the way was (Unbleached Se phils & aes «4 ewe 
recently paved for bigger Cana- Bleached Kraft (Paper Grades) ..... 
dian sales through lifting of im- Unbleached Kraf 
port onan on wood pulp. This we | 
action was result of a British 

; <n tt Mechanical (Groundwood 
commitment to the Organization TOTAL ALL WOOD PU 


for European Economic Co- 


++++ | +++ | 


8 136,085 
5,714,207 1,368,114 1,346,877 


Operation to raise its proportion 
of license-free imports from 85 
to 90% from Western Europe. 

It was to have taken place 
in the fal] of 1955 but Britain’s 
gold and dollar reserves were at 
a low level, The present action 
_— the proportion to about 

To, 

Canadian exports to the U. K. 
market have expanded since 
1940 because of the war which 
cut off Scandinavian supplies. 
Today it takes approximately 
13% of Canadian production 
(280,000 tons), 


Scandinavia in Lead 


In the postwar period Scandi- 
navia has again moved into the 
lead ag the major supplier of 
that area, However, Canadian 
shipments have not slipped back 
to their-extremely low postwar 
position despite currency re- 
strictions. 

The 13% now marketed there 
represents a sharp increase from 
1929 when Canada only exported 
about 4% of total pulp exports 
there and less than one third of 
shipments to all other markets, 
excluding the U.S. 
_ Postwar export volume has 

also risen sharply in Belgium, 
France, Germany and Italy al- 
’ though it ig still not large in 
terms of total Canadian ship- 
ments. These four countries take 
about 60,000 tons annually or 
12% of Canada’s overseas ship- 
ments, 

But reports indicate Europe, 
including the U.K., holds a con- 
siderable potential for expanded 
pulp shipments. By 1980, Euro- 
pean demand for pulp and paper 
products of all kinds is likely 
to be about 20 million tons while 
productive capacity of European 


——— 





mills will be equivalent to about 
14.4 million tons of pulp. 
Here’s the breakdown: 


Estimated total pulp produced 
by 


Pulp available from own mills 8,625 
Pulp imports ....-.60e+e05 5,756 


tons 14,381 

On this estimate, the gap be- 
tween needs and output amount- 
ed to 5.6 million tons. This might 
be filled from increased Euro- 
pean production using non-wood 
fibres, such as straw or esparto, 


_increased European imports or 


from greater imports of wood- 
pulp than projected. 
Increase from Canada 

However, if European require- 
ments reach 20 million tons of 
pulp and this is met, an increase 
of about two million tongs in 
market pulp from Canada is 
conceivable, 

Another factor in the market 
pulp outlook is prospective re- 
quirements of non-paper or dis- 
solving pulp grades in the Cana- 
dian market. Tonnage figures 
are small — approximately 63,- 
000 in 1955 ranging from a low 
of roughly 18,000 tons in 1947. 

In the U.S., it is estimated 
that consumption of dissolving 
pulp will rise to 1.8 million tons 
by 1975 or a 107% increase over 
present levels, In per capita 
terms, the increase is equivalent 
to about 56%, 

If a similar increase is achiev- 
ed in Canadian consumption, per 
capita use should increase from 
something more than 8 Ib. in 
this country to 12.8 Ib. per 





Swim Anyone? 


In Paper Suit 


(Continued from page 56) 
velop disposable paper table 
“linen” for hotels, dining cars, 
restaurants, homes, as well as 
disposable paper bed “linens.” 

And In Barber Shops 

Even into the barber shop, 
new products made from paper 
may find their way, Imagine 
having the barber throw over 
you a disposable paper apron 
instead of the cloth one which 
he may have used on half a 
dozen previous customers. He 
now usually uses a paper neck- 
band to protect you from the 
germs and other things of the 
preceding customer, But a dis- 
posable paper “gown” would 
clearly be better for him and 
for you, if it could be produced 
cheaply enough. 

For the pulp and paper indus- 
try such developments will open 
up vast new markets for 
bleached pulp. 

The VU. S. is showing strong 
initiative in such efforts to ex- 
pand the uses of pulp and paper. 
Already baby bassinets have 
been manufactured of corru- 
gated boards, These are small, 
light, easy to move, collapsible, 
and printed with appropriate 
designs in colors, to make them 
attractive. It is estimated there 
will be four million new babies 
in the U. S. this year. That 
means about 10 thousand tons 
of pulp would be used for’ this 
purpose if they all slept in bas- 
sinets made of corrugated board. 

To reach this market, one 
company has been displaying 
full-page ads in national papers. 
This is interpreted to mean that 
not only are they showing the 
way to development of this mar- 
ket but also that they will be 
in the forefront if they can 
develop and expand sales into 
other fields, using new paper- 
type products. 

The Canadian pulp and popes 


result, even if 

wanted to, they couldn’t launch 
an expensive and determined 
sales carr:paign. 


With the boom touched off 


worry 7>wat sales. In fact, world 


demand has far outstripped the 


so, there is going to be further 
pressure put on Canadian pro- 
ducers to shop around the globe 
for outlets. 


And there will have to be 
further intensive research to 
develop and improve new prod- 
ucts to make them acceptable 
in the markets of the world. 


person in 1980 on basis of a 
60% increase. Total consump- 
tion, taking into account popu- 
lation, might reach 165,000 tons. 

It has been a long, slow but 
steady increase in Canada’s de- 
velopment of export markets 
for its wood pulp. Since 1929, 
U.S. has taken about 80% of all 
Canadian exports, 

In 1929 shipments amounted 
to only 830,000 tons and fell 
sharply during the depression 
years, By 1939 it had recovered 
only, partially, During World 
War II, major changes occurred. 


Exports Increased 

Loss of imports from the 
Scandinavian countries, which 
immediately prewar had sup- 
plied about two thirds the U.S. 
market needs created major sup- 
ply problems and to meet mini- 
mum essential needs of the war- 
time U.S. economy exports from 
Canada were greatly increased. 

Canadian exports were raised 
to an average level of 1.1 million 
tons, almost double the 1939 
volume, under the joint wartime 
controls of the two countries. 

Following a leveling-off 
period immediately after the 
war, Canadian exports to the 
U.S. continued to expand as a 
result of the greatly increased 
U.S. consumption of all kinds of 
pulp products. 

Canadian output was sought 
as a reliable source of supply 
and the U.S. looked more to 
their own supplies. Exports to 
U.S. of pulp are now about 1.6 
million tons annually or almost 
three times larger than 1939 
volume while Scandinavia has 
in recent years been supplying 
about 500,000 tons annually 
compared to about 1.4 million 
tons prewar, 

To Asia, Africa and Far East 
areas Canada ships about 750,- 
000 tons annually, of which 
Japan takes close to 50,000 tons 
alone and is by far the dominant 
market. 

Over the next quarter century, 
it is estimated imports in these 
areas will rise by 290,000 tons 
and Canada will increase its 
market by about 700,000 tons. 


Chemical Grades 

The main feature in pulp pro- 
duction continues to be in chem- 
ical grades, Bleached sulphite 
pulp output was up 21% last 
year and unbleached sulphite 
pulp, 8%. Z 

Since 1947, the industry’s out- 
put of kraft pulp has doubled; 


bleached kraft pulp output in- 
creased 6 per cent last year com- 
pared with 1954 while un- 
bleached kraft pulp was up 
5.1%. 


As usual, some 70% of the 
total pulp production was used 
in Canada for the manufacture 
of paper, paperboard and other 
products, Total wood pulp ex- 
ports were up nine per cent; 
groundwood pulp exports were 
up 11%, 

While exports of dissolving 
pulp dropped by eight per cent 


—dissolving and special chemi- 


cal pulp production was down 
7.8% due to conditions in the 
textile industry — exports of 
bleached sulphite were up a 
lusty 39.9%. Kraft pulp exports 
were up 8%. 


In the past 10 years, chemical 
pulp exports have increased by 
85% and in the past five years 
by 31%. This reflects the grow- 
ing demand for use in various 
paper products, ° 

In Canada, three chemical 
pulping methods are chiefly em- 
ployed, They produce sulphite, 
kraft and soda pulp, Sulphite 
and kraft pulps make strong 
and compact paper particularly 
when they are put through a 
process known as beating. 

The degree of beating will de- 
termine in part the type of 
paper. From one pulp, the 
papermaker can produce blot- 
ting paper or a fine writing 
paper, 

More Kraft 


In the first six months this 
year, chemical pulp output 
amounted to 2,358,651 tons, up 
a sharp 174,966 tons from the 
like 1955 period. This was 
largely attributed to increased 
use in kraft paper and paper- 
board. 7 
Total wood pulp production 
for the period amounted to 5.2 
million tons, a sharp increase 
of 305,000 tons over the like 
1955 period and reflected 
strength in most segments of the 
pulp and paper industry. 

The only weak spot continues 
to be in the dissolving and spe- 
cial alpha grades where output 
is down at 179,858 tons com- 
pared with 188,561 tons. 

Export markets are showing 
little change. Exports were 


down somewhat in April and. 


May but there was a firmer tone 
in June, For the half year, they 
are up slightly at 1,186,697 tons 
compared with 1,152,698 tons, 
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In the next few years, it isn’t 
anticipated demand of the U.S. 
for Canada’s chemical pulp out- 
put will be large because the 
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OWNSITE, KAPUSKASI 


ANNUAL MARKETABLE CAPACITY 


240,000 Tons 
News pri nt 


trend there has been toward 
integrated operations, 

As a result, it seems likely a 
fairly large amount of its chemi- 


72,000 Tons Unbleached 
Sul phite Pul p 
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cal market pulp will be avail- 
able for exports outside N.A. 


One estimate indicates there 


will be about 500,000 tons more 
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chemical pulp for sale in Can- 
ada by the end of 1958 — at 
least half of this amount should 
be available for overseas mills. 
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e These seven JOY comp- 
ressor illustrations and their 
dates tell a story of design 
leadership in the compression 
of air and gases. Here, is visuai 
proof of the part JOY has 


sae of 2 
? 


played in the progressive 
development of compressor 
design and construction. 


The design of JOY Comp- 
ressors is years ahead of the 
field, offering greater econ- 
omies and higher efficiencies 
to the modern user of air 

ower. We know because we 
ve designed and built them 


Compare the inherent ad- 
vantages of the old and the 
new in Air Compressors—and 
insist on these advantages in 
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your Compressed Air Plant. 
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=" FIRST OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 
MODERN TYPE 
COMPRESSOR— 
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Capacties from 


1930 
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JOY ANGLE 
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Modern short stroke piston design means longer compressor life. 
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lt’s Easy to Burn Million Dollars— 
Forest Losses Hit the Industry Hard 


For Canadians, the forest is 
perhaps the greatest source of 
the country’s wealth. 

That is why its long-term 
future is so vitally important to 
Canada’s 15 million people in 
all 10 provinces. That is also the 
reason that conservation is in- 
creasingly stressed. 

This policy, accepted by 
everyone, and certainly prac- 
tised by the industry is not 
something that comes overnight. 
But it ig gradually coming more 
and more into its own. 


One reason for this develop- 
ment is increasing public aware- 
ness that this rich natural re- 
source can be snuffed out in 
wide areas as quickly as a care- 
less smoker tosses a lighted 
cigarette or match into a dry 
bush. 


The policy of conservation is 
evolving, too, as an increasing 
necessity in terms of dollars and 
sense, Forests conserved, mean 
dollars saved, and is a necessity 
for perpetual yield, 

In older countries of Europe, 
for example, forest conservation 
is a well-integrated program in 
which the multiple use’ of the 
forest is so managed that each 
acre produces its greatest pos- 
sible return in wood fibre, fish, 
game or recreational value. 

In this country, until] very re- 
cent times, the forest has merely 
been cut in the most economic 
manner possible and the new 
forest, growing in its place, has 
come about purely by natural 
conditions, 

Unlike Europe, and particu- 
larly the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where scarcity has made 
careful regeneration a necessity, 
North America generally has 
practised little forest manage- 


ment with the exception of some 
organized fire protection. 

However, with demand - for 
.wood fibre of al] types con- 
‘ stantly increasing, with growing 
population, new uses, increase 
in literacy throughout the world, 
the need of better action in 
forest management is seen 
among many industry spokes 
men as being forced upon thi 
continent. 


Orphan Step-Child 
While conservation is sti. 
considered the orphan step-chilc 
of the forest ind , there have 
been advances in field: They 
are still slow but the money. 


time and effort which the foresi ° 


deserves is gradually shifting tc 
its protection, improvement and 
establishment as a full-time re- 
newable natural resource pro- 
ducing the raw material for the 
manufacturing end of the in 
dustry, 


To the world, the Canadia: 
forest is often looked at as « 
marvel, Its trees are of severa! 
different kinds, adapted to all 
varieties of soil, from swamp 
and muskeg to alpine meadows. 

Much of Canada’s dominance 
in world markets in the pasi 
has resulted from this abun- 
dance of pines, spruce, firs, hem- 
locks and cedars so greatly in 
demand in all countries of the 
globe. 


What about the future? Let’s 
take a look at some of the steps 
taken under these heads: 

@ Provincial and federal gov- 
ernments. 

@ University and industry per- 
sonnel, x 

e@A forthcoming meeting at 
w.nnipeg where conservation 
will be the keynote, 

All provincial services are 





How Forests Depleted 


Average Annual Depletion 1944-1953 
(island of Newhesndlend. but not Labrador, included 
since 1949) 


Logs and bolts for domestic use . 
Logs and bolts for export .... 
Pulpwood for domestic use .. 
Pulpwood for export 
Fuelwood 

Ties, poles, pit props, posts, rails 
Miscellaneous 


Wastage by forest fire ....... 


000’s of % de- 
cu. ft. % utilized pleted 
1,223,009 38.9 6 
11,279 
848,239 
168,197 
479,269 
72,115 
38,536 


3,140,644 
207,165 


3,347 ,809* 
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* Does not include wastage caused by jneate, disease, or natural mortality. 
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FELTS 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Standard and 2-Ply Suction for News- 
print. Superfine Book Felts and Tissue 
Felts. Book, Board, and Roofing. 
Groundwood and Sulphite. Other Spe- 
dalty Felts and Jackets. 
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FIRE is the deadliest enemy of the pulp and paper ‘en ‘Each year it igi ings out 


“TEAMWORK” PUTS 
POWER IN THESE 
GRINDER CHAINS 

















Look at these two sections of grinder chains 
manufactured by Forano Limited for paper 
mill grinders. Each individual grinder re- 


miles of green woodland. Companies use eve 4 effort to prevent forest fires, including a 4 of these chains approximately 40 


concerned about good forest 
management since they have 
millions of acres of forest land 
under license to operating com- 
panies on their crown-owned 


land. From British Columbia to - 
each province. 


Newfoundland, 
has management plans which 
are agreed upon with their tech- 


nica] forestry staff and the for-. 


esters of the operating com- 
panies as best suited under clas- 
sical operating methods for the 
perpetuation of the forest crop. 

These working plans are made 
in advance of the granting of 
leases and are reviewed annu- 
ally by the provincia] depart- 
ments concerned to take care of 
any necessary changes or im- 
provements. To ensure com- 
panies comply with the plans, 
foresters of the provincial gov- 
ernments also annually check to 
see that the operations have 
been conducted under the stan- 
dards established. 


Dual Operator 


In Alberta:the Eastern Rockies 
Forest Conservation Board op- 
erates over 900 square miles of 
forest land on the slopes of the 
Rockies which provide the 
drainage for the south Sas- 
katchewan and the irrigation 
districts in the eastern part of 
Alberta. This strip of forest, ex- 
tending north from the interna- 
tional boundary to the vicinity of 
Red Deer, Alta., is managed as 
a dual operation -between the 
Provincial Forest Service and 
the Federal Government with 
more intensive protection and 
forest management than is pos- 
sible on other more northerly 
regions in Alberta, 


One of the forest protection 
developments put into effect by 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Con- 
servation Board in 1956 was an 


signs like this (in 


intensification of the protection 
during the week ends when the 
heaviest use of the forest is 
made by the general public for 
hunting, fishing and recreation. 
Instead of reducing forest pro- 
tection staff during weekends 
the rangers and other personnel 
of this area are on duty during 
the entire weekend, especially 
in periods of high fire hazard. 
In addition, the Calgary office 
has sufficient staff members on 
hand to take care of communi- 
cations and the entire area is 
alerted during week ends when 
the forest fire hazard is the 
greatest. 


There is considerably more ad- 
ministrative difficulty involved 
in having the forest protection 
staff on a seven-day week, In 
addition, these rangers and their 
families are deprived of their 
week-end recreation enjoyed by 
the rest of the public, However, 
adjustments of this sort have 
been made administratively and 
the benefit in increased policing 
of the valuable forest during 
these summer weekends has 


shown itself in reduced fire dam-., 


age and a greater contact with 
the general public by the fire 
ranger staff. 


The same intensification of 
forest fire protection is said 
urgently needed in the more 
northerly areas in Alberta and 
other provinces which have far 
northern forests now very 
lightly covered by forest rang- 
ers, lookout systems, or aerial 
fire patrol, in comparison with 
the actual fire protection needs. 


This year both the coastal 
areas of B.C. and the northern 
forests in Alberta, as well as a 
portion of northwestern On- 
tario, were exposed to extensive 
fire damage during extremely 





Death by Fire 


SUMMARY OF FOREST-FIRE LOSSES IN CANADA, 1955 
ors arate with 10-year Average, 1945-1954 


Annua)! Avera 
1945-1954 (2) 


number 


Total number of fires 


Area burned— 


Merchantable timber 
Young growth 
Cut-over lands 
Non-forested lands 


Yukon and 
Northwest 
Territories 
Year 1955 


Provinces (1) 


Year 
1955 (3) 
5,213 
1,147 


6,360 


344,556 
241,513 
563,868 
229,630 


1,239 
5,141 


255,278 
366,804 
153,996 
597,518 








1,373,596 1,379,567 
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382,041 238,141 
1,054,139 2,321,077 


1,575,591 4,491,543 


985,308 
130,498 
964,321 





. 3,655,718 
2,059,827 
5,715,545 13,711,904 





6,570,944 





16,142,539 (5) 
1,052,590 


FOREST FIRES IN CANADA, 1955, BY CAUSES 
Compared with 10-year Average, . 1945-1954 
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high forest fire hazard condi- 
tions, In all of these areas the 
very large size of the individual 
ranger districts and the diliffi- 
culty of getting . equipment 
rapidly to fires started by camp- 
ers, smokers, tourists or occa- 
sionally by lightning made it 
difficult to keep fires within 
reasonable size or to extinguish 
them in early stages. 


Land Clearing 

One of the first practica] steps 
in this direction has been taken 
by the Alberta Government in 
the formation of a land use ad- 
visory committee composed of 
representatives of all the gov- 
ernment departments having to 
do with land use. 


© kanes pulp and paper mills are large users of Canforge 
quality forgings. To meet the rugged service demanded in the various paper- 
making processes of this primary Canadian industry, Canada Foundries & 
Forgings Limited has developed the forging skills, complete machining 
facilities and a vast capacity to produce forgings of the highest-quality. With 
this up-to-date equipment, Canada Foundries & Forgings Limited, is in a 
position to supply forgings as smal as 4 ounce or great forgings weighing 
up to 40,000 pounds, 


Next time you have a forging su oblem, remember 
that Canforge fectlstes od Far itch are at your call, 
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CANADA 








Northern Alberta is one of the 
areas which is most closely con- 
cerned with land clearing on 
soils which are debatable as to 
their capability of sustained 

(Continued on page 59) 
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(Contmued from page 58) 
profitable agricultural use, In 
the aspen belt across the north- 
ern Prairie Provinces, much of 
the soil is listed as grey woods 
soil] which can grow crops of 
timber por, if cleared of timber, 
can gfow agricultural crops 
under cireful soil management, 
However’, these soils are very 
light, etsily subject to erosion 
by water or by wind, and are 
not higi in fertility. 

It is sherefore said essential to 
survey soi] capabilities carefully 
in advance of any permission for 
settlement and to ensure that 

is removed carefully 


Sand mt destroyed in extensive 


fires.which have often resulted 


. from land clearing in such areas. 
Saska 


In eastern Saskatchewan, a 
similar situation has developed 
where land clearing by heavy 


‘bulldozers or other mechanical 


equipment has been carried on 
exteasively without careful ana- 
lysis of the soil capabilities. 
Many cases exist where farms 
whith have been cleared less 
than two years are already 
heavily gullied and in some 
cas¢s the soil hag been washed 


from the fields so heavily that . 


roadside ditches are completely 
filled and streams are heavily 
laden with filth in the spring 
rains. 

Since this same area is on the 
head waters of the Assiniboine 
River and since it therefore con- 
tributes to the flood conditions 


in Winnipeg and Portage La- 
' Prairie, this question of land-use 


and land-learing has interpro- 
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vincial significance and is of in- 
terest to city dwellers as well as 
to those concerned in the actual 
farming operations where the 
clearing has taken place. 
New Sask. Pulp Mill 

A new development in Sas- 
katchewan is noteworthy. A 
large pulp '' mill operation is 
being established in the Prince 
Albert area to make use of the 
extensive forests of spruce, jack 
pine and poplar which extend in 
a productive belt approximately 
100 miles in width across the 
entire province from Prince Al- 
bert north. The pulp mil} -will 
bring greatly improved markets 
to the tree farms and privately 
owned farm woodlots of that 
area and will also substantially 
increase the income from forest 
products for the province as a 
whole, The recent establishment 
of a mill west of Edmonton in 
Alberta along with the operating 
mill at Pine Falls in Manitoba 
places all three prairie provinces 
in the pulp and paper business 
along with all the other prov- 
inces, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, 

Even in P.E.I, pulpwood is 
cut and exported for pulp and 


vo ee 


paper use, although actual mills . 


do not exist on the island. 
“Smoke-Jumpers” 
Saskatchewan still holds the 
unique position of having the 
only parachute forest fire fight- 
ing brigade organized in Can- 
ada and this active group has 
prevented many serious fires by 
early action in the more remote 
regions which they can reach 


va ial me 
~ ’ . 
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easily from aircraft. The “smoke- 
jumpers” as they are called, are 
thoroughly. trained at the Prince 
Albert airport, and then given 
practical field experience in ad- 
vance of the fire season. When 
the fire season does begin these 
men are on 24-hour-a-day call 
to be dropped into remote bush 
areas where fires have been re- 
ported by other observers. 

Frequently their arrival with- 
in hours or sometimes minutes 
of the fire outbreak permits 
them to extinguish the fire after 
it has covered only a few square 
yards. A fire which is controlled 
within a short time of its origin 
causes little or no damage, while 
ime same fire neglected for 24 
hours may require the services 
of hundreds of men and expen- 
ditures of hundreds-of thousands 
of dollars if it grows to large 
proportions. 

The pulp and paper industry, 
which is a newcomer in the 
forestry field for Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, has long been 
established in the eastern half of 
Canada and is well developed 
on the Pacific Coast, Much of 
the actual practice of forest con- 
servation is on the limits oper- 
ated by these companies and in 
many cases they are now de- 
veloping independent research 
projects of their own, to take 
care of specia] regional or spe- 
cies problems. 

A good example of this is the 
woodlands laboratory of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
near Port Arthur, where ap- 


proximately 40,000 acres of vena 
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SEA OF WOOD: Paper napkins, books, business letters are still unborn in this vast storage boom of logs. 


Forest Saved, Dollars Earned 
In Vital Conservation Policy 


mercial timber limits are being 
operated under a.number of 
different systems of cutting to 
learn the best methods of get- 
ting reproduction of good spe- 
cies by actual pulpwood cutting 
operations. This is, naturally, a 
long-term project and is being 
developed on a large scale with 
complete records. 

As a result, the findings may 
be quickly transferred to the 
other commercial operations of 
the company or to other com- 
panies in this area, Other co- 
operative forest management 
research products are being op- 
erated in this region in co-opera- 


tion with the Ontario Govern-. 


ment and with assistance includ- 
ing the research staff of the 
University of Toronto. 


Year-Round Operation 

Forest management eventu- 
aily. will result in shorter cut- 
ting rotations with permanent 
road systems and, perhaps, per- 
manent camps established so 
that the same forest workers 
may operate in the same woods 
all their lives. Development in 
this direction ig shown at Mara- 
thon, 180 miles east of Port 
Arthur and Fort William, where 
a company hag developed per- 
manent camps and permanent 
roads for year-round operation, 

By coming back to the same 
area at more frequent intervals 
and taking only as much wood 
as has been grown in the inter- 
vening time, a_ considerably 
greater volume of wood ig re- 
covered from the same area. 


All the trees which would 
have died from overcrowding or 
competition in the interval are 
taken out as thinnings so no 
wood is thus lost from the mor- 
tality factor, ee 

It is also an advantage to have 
permanent roads from the fire 
protection standpoint, and fre- 
quently the insect injuries are 
kept to a minimum by this same 
practice of forest conservation 
possible with shorter cutting 
cycles. 


Similar experiments have 
been carried on by the New 
Brunswick International Paper 
Co. in the Gaspe area, and by 
Fraser Cos, on their limits in 
New Brunswick. The Mersey 
Paper Co. has also developed 
selective cutting practices on a 
large le and valuable results 
are being learned from all of 
these industry-sponsored prac- 
tical forest managemnt pro- 
grams. 

Tree 

One practice which has ad- 
vanced rapidly during the past 
three years is that of tree-farm- 
ing sponsored by the Canadian 
Forestry Association and its 
branches and affiliates from 


‘coast to coast. After three years 


of operation the tree farm move- 
ment now has over 386,000 acres 
of privately owned forest land 
enrolled with some 300 owners 


by which timber is grown on the 
land as a continuous crop just as 
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Abitibi’s raw material is the forest tree. 


To ensure a continuing supply of 
pulpwood in perpetuity, it is essential for 
us to keep a watchful and protective eye 
on nature’s process of regeneration. 


In our forest limits it is routine procedure 
to have foresters make periodic surveys 
of areas where cutting has been done, to 
investigate the quantity and quality of 
nature’s regeneration. Thus we keep our 
information up to date on all 

our forest resources. 
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Demands on Our Forest Riches Surge, 
Where Does the I ndustry Cul Next? 


A forecast of demands on 
Canada’s pulp. and paper indus- 
try by 1980 indicates the indus- 
try will then require over 27,- 
000,000 cords of pulpwood. 


As consumption in 1955 was 
in the order of 12.5 million 
cords, total increase in the in- 
dustry’s annual pulpv ood re- 
quirements over the ensuing 25 
years will be in the order of 15 
million cords. 


The extent of Canada’s forest 
resources is not accurately 
known. A measurement of this 
wealth, and the anticipated de- 

mands upon it, is just now be- 
ing made for the Royal Com- 
mission enquiring into Canada’s 
economic prospects. 


Some facts, however, are 
known. According to the latest 
estimates of the Federal Fores- 
try Branch, Canada’s productive 
forests cover about 825,000 sq. 
miles or almost a total land area 
of the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec combined. 


From coast to coast, forest 
areas now held under lease for 
pulpwood production total some 
182,840 sq. miles. In addition, 
just over 68,000 sq. miles of 
forestlands are privately owned 
and at a minimum it is estimat- 
ed that at least 18,000 sq. miles 
of these privately owned lands 
are being held or used for pulp- 
wood production. Thus it is 
concluded that at least 200,000 
sq. miles or 128 million acres 
of forest land can be properly 
classified as currently belonging 
in the pulp and paper industry’s 
forest in inventory. 


On the basis of an average 
annual rate of growth of two 
tenths of a cord per acre, this 
area should provide this coun- 
try with an annual pulpwood 
crop in the vicinity of 25.6 mil- 
lion cords, This is just 1.4 mil- 
lion cords short of the industry’s 
estimated requirement in 1980. 


The validity of this forecast 
hinges on attainment of a mini- 
mum average rate of growth of 
two tenths of a cord per acre 
per year. Realization of this ob- 
jective will, however, be any- 
thing but automatic. 


To attain this pulpwood crop, 
co-operation and effort on the 
part of the public, provincial 
and the federal governments as 
well as the forest industries 


themselves will be required. 


In 1955, the Canadian pulp- 
wood supply was derived from 
the following sources: 


—Industry owned and licens- 
ed lands: 8.5 million cords. 


—Large private holdings and 
woodlots: 3.7 million cords. 


—Sawmill waste: 0.3 million 
cords. 


Each of these three sources, it 
is expected, will in the future 
supply raw material to the in- 
dustry in ever increasing quan- 
tities. Requirements not met 
from these sources will be made 
up through use of new timber 
limits and reduced fuelwood 
use. 


Here’s a picture of how Cana- 
dian pulpwood requirements in 
1980 could be met, drawn up by 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 

Industry Owned, Licensed Lands 

Industry owned and licensed 
lands it is estimated will pro- 
vide a total of 16.75 million 
cords. The additional 8,250,000 
cords above present supply 
could come from the following 
sources: 


—More complete utilization 
of woodlands is expected to fur- 
nish an additional half million 
cords. This includes certain ma- 
terial now left in the woods, 
material presently marginal in 
value or located in inaccessible 
places. Better roads systems 
and improved equipment should 
put this additional wood within 
the economic reach of the in- 
dustry. 

~The use of new species of 
trees is expected to provide a 
further two million cords. Un- 
til fairly recently, spruce and 
balsam were practically the 
only species of tree used for 
pulp in Eastern Canada, while 
poplar and jack pine were used 
only in small quantities for spe- 
cial processes. Hard woods were 
not used at all. Technological 
advances—already fully devel- 
oped—permit the use of practi- 
cally all species of trees. 

—Lower loss allowances 
should yield an extra 750,000 
cords. Present conservative ap- 
praisals allow for a loss of 20% 


‘of the permissible cut due to 


fire, insect damage and disease. 
Reduction of loss from these 


re 
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SHIFTING LOGS is hard work, even if the lumberjack 
has a river to help him. 


hazards should permit a reduc- 
tion in this allowance. 


—A lower mortality rate is 
expected to furnish 2.5 million 
cords. Young growing stands of 
timber have a high tree density 
but as the stands grow older, 
trees require more room in 
which to grow with the result 
that some thrive at the expense 
of others. With forest manage- 
ment, stands can be thinned out 
so as to remove by harvesting 
many of the trees that would 
otherwise be suppressed and die 
in the natural process. 


—An anticipated greater in- 
crement of growth is also ex- 
pected to furnish an’ additional 
2.5 million cords. It is estimated 
that some 60% of the industry’s 
pulpwood forest are mature or 
over-mature. In such stands the 


increment or opportunity for 
growth is nil or negative. In 
a managed forest, each acre can 
be kept normally stocked and 
in production as mature timber 
is, cut as soon as it has matured 
in order to make way for new 
trees. 


Private Holdings, Woodlots 


By 1980 total yield from pri- 
vate holdings is estimated in the 
vicinity of 5.2 million cords, an 
increase of 1.5 million cords 
over the present supply from 
this source. 


Many of the factors which 
will increase the yield from the 
industry owned and _ licensed 
lands apply equally to private 
holdings and wood lots. How- 
ever, as forestry practice on 
many private wood lots today is 
generally poor, proportionately 


greater increases can be expect- 
ed from this source, provided 
that the forestry practice is im- 
proved. 


Saw Mill Waste 


Utilization of saw mill waste 
is expected to provide just over 
one million cords, This com- 
pares with approximately 300,- 
000 cords utilized in 1955. East- 
ern Canada’s saw milling indus- 
try has been producing approxi- 
mately one Million cords of 
slabs and edgings of species 
of wood suitable for pulp chips. 
Of this quantity, some 62% is 
used as fuel and 6% re-sawn 
into laths, box boards, etc. The 
remaining 32% is either burned 
or discarded. 


Technical problems involved 
in debarking and transporting 
the currently wasted 32% are 
now being overcome and it is 
expected they will be complete- 
ly solved in the not too distant 
future thus providing this mu- 
tually convenient pulpwood 
source. 


Fuelwood Reduction 


Reductions in the use of wood 
for fuel purposes are expected 
to yield the pulp and paper in- 
dustry about one million cords. 
Current statistics indicate that 
annual production and  con- 
sumption of fuel wood is in the 
order of 10 million cords, though 
the industry generally believes 
this figure is somewhat high. 
Competition from other fuels 
should decrease the amounts of 
wood that are now used for 
heating and cooking purposes. 


New Limits 


The largest single addition to 
the pulpwood supply by 1980 is 
expected to be furnished 
through use of new timber 
limits. This source, it is antici- 
pated, should in 25 years’ time 
furnish approximately 3.5 mil- 
lion cords per year. 


Total accessible « productive 
forest land in Canada is 577,361 
sq. miles of which about 250,000 
sq. miles are presently unoccu- 
pied. In addition, some 248,000 
sq. miles are currently classed 
as inaccessible. From _ these 
areas, the industry can borrow 
supply to fill its pulpwood 
needs until more productive and 
closer areas can be brought in- 
to full production. 


1 HOGLUP 


. he isn’t talking about the “clink” or the “hoosegow” as 
you might think! He simply means that all the type and engravings for 
a printing job have been securely fastened together in a metal frame, 
When the job is “locked up”, the frame can then be lifted 
and carried to the press without dropping any of the many 
pieces of metal needed to make up the page. 


It just goes to show that the printer’s language, like his craft, is so 
specialized that the buyer would be well advised to take the 
printer’s word for it... he knows? 


take youu printers woul, for 
when he specifies 
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RICH BUT REMOTE 


PYE CANADA LIMITED installs a complete nei- 
work of mobile and fixed radio communications for Fraser 
Companies, Limited, at their Miramichi Woodland area in and 
about Newcastle, N.B. 


The wealth of Canada's woodlands is vast—and remote. An excellent example of 
this is the Miramichi area at present being worked by Fraser Companies, Limited, 
Over 2,000 square miles of rugged terrain dotted from end to end with logging 
camps, trucks, cars, tugs, offices, a mill, and the vast amount of stations and 
equipment needed to operate an undertaking of this size. 


RADIO ELIMINATES MUCH PAPERWORK AND DELAY 


Up ‘till a few months ago the enormous task of co-ordinating and administrating 
was carried out through an outmoded telephone line which carried 37 subscribers. 
Mobile operations such as log driving and woodcutting were only contacted by 


FRASER COMPANIES’ LARGEST WOODLAND DIVISION 
BLANKETED WITH PYE 2-WAY RADIO SYSTEM 


Fraser Gompanies, Limited No. 1 Weod Gamp. 
Divisional 
generator that charges batteries for their twe- 


Mr. J. Hall, 


way Pye radio. 


Forester, inspects the 


messenger. The new Pye system has eliminated all this delay. 


AUTOMATIC REPEATER STATIONS INCREASE RANGE 


Two huge towers, rising from the highest peaks in the area are fed by automatic 
repeater stations which require only a monthly service check. The effective range 
is conservatively rated at 50 miles in any one direction for fixed-to-mobile and 
mobile-to-mobile communications, more than covering the Fraser Companies’ 
workings in the Miramichi area, oblong in shape, approximately 100 miles long by 
60 miles wide. 


AS THOUGH IN THE ONE OFFICE 


The woodlands manager in his office, the foreman in the bush, the skipper of a tug, 
the driver of a truck, the supervisor in his car, and all other key men can now work 
together as though in the one office—a great step forward in logging efficiency, 
cind one of which both Fraser Companies Limited and Pye are justly proud. 


PYE CAN SOLVE YOUR COMMUNICATION PROBLEM 
Your communication problem may not be as large as the one illustrated here—but 
no matter what it is or where it is, the world-wide experience and knowledge of 


Pye engineers can help you solve it. Drop us a line and one of our technical repre- 
sentatives will be glad to talk the matter over with you. 


A 150’ tower and radio shack on Ashton Hill (580° above 
sea level) houses an automatic repeater station that works 
unattended and needs checking only once a month. A 65° 
tower on Green Mountain (1900' in height) houses the 
other automatic repeater station. 


Mr. L. R. Burrell, Division Superintendent, and Mr. J. Hall, 
Division Forester, discussing locations in their wood limits 
where communications are necessary. Part of the 2000 
square mile area which is now completely co-ordinated 
with Pye Radio Communications, can be seen on the map. 


Mr. Lt. T. Burrell, Division Superintendent, demonstrates the 
Pye mobile radio unit in his car to Mr. D. Thibodeau, 
Maritime Division Sales Manager for Pye Canada Limited. 
With this form of communication he can keep in touch with 
ali facets of his responsibilities with much saving in time 
and greater efficiency. 


Mr. t. G. Cummings, Paymaster, obtaining particulars 
from camp clerks on hours worked and quantities of wood 
cut for payroll purposes. When personnel apply fer work, 
he can also find out if wood camps require addiiional 
help and deploy the men accordingly. 


Mr. R. Redmond, warehouse clerk, taking orders 
for supplies from Wood Comps and Tug Boots, 
also despatching supply trucks. 


+ 
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* Manufacturers and engineers of H.F., V.H.F., U.H.F. radio systems, suppli ers of telephone apparatus of all kinds; manufacturer and supplier of scientific instruments, industrial and commercial television cameras, marine ra dio telephones, fish finders and depth sounders, 
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Here’s $50 Million Industry. 
Wrapped Up in Packing Paper 


Present Canadian production 
of wrapping paper, which more 
than doubled since the im- 
mediate prewar period, is ex- 
pected by the pulp and paper 
industry to double again during 
the next 25 years. 

Last year Canada produced 
some 256,000 tons of wrapping 
paper valued at over $51 mil- 
lion, All but 14,500 tons or about 
5.7% was used in Canada. 

The 1980 projection, which 
takes into account both the esti- 
mated increase in population 
and assumes a three-fold in- 
crease in exports, indicates that 
production at that time likely 
will be in the neighborhood of 
515,000 tons per year. Exports 
in 1980, it is assumed, will be 
almost 40,000 tons. 

Basis for this optimistic fore- 
cast is that so many uses have 
been developed for wrapping 
papers that they have become 
inseparably enmeshed in the 
fabric of the economy with the 
result that as the economy 
grows and prospers, so will the 
wrapping paper segment of the 
pulp and paper industry. 

too, it is noted that per 
capita consumption of wrapping 
papers in Canada is still below 
that of the U, S. indicating room 
for an increase other than that 
associated with population 
growth. 

Further, the industry believes 
that ingenuity, resourcefulness 


- g@nd research will continue to 


create new uses for these 


papers. 

Unlike the pulp and news- 
print segments of the industry, 
exports of wrapping papers 
have never accounted for a 
large part of total Canadian pro- 
duction. Currency restrictions 
in the traditional U. K, and 
other Commonwealth markets 
have reduced sales in that quar- 
ter while U. S. tariffs have pre- 
vented substantial entry into 
that market. 


Overseas Markets 
However, the industry expects 
that overseas markets, primari- 
ly those of Britain and the 


Commonwealth countries, will 
again turn to North America, 


supply abilities of their own re- 
sources. : 

Actually, wrapping paper is 
a misleading term for this seg- 
ment of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry as only about 20% of 
annual production goes into the 
familiar rolls of light-brown col- 
ored paper with which retail 
purchases, boxes, cartons and 
the like are wrapped. 

The big outlet for wrapping 
paper today is actually the pro- 
duction of paper sacks and bags 
which in total account for over 
55% of total wrapping papers 
used in Canada. Development of 
the multi-wall sack, in partic- 
ular, has in recent years given 
new impetus and growth poten- 
tial to the industry. 

Other uses include gummed 
paper (such as is used for seal- 
ing packages in shipping rooms) 
which accounts for about 3% of 
total use, kraft mailing envel- 
opes, 2%; and miscellaneous 
uses such as waxing, asphalting 
and waterproofing papers, 15%. 

A measure of the importance 
of this industry may be derived 
from the fact that in North 
America, wrapping papers ac- 
count for about 20% of total 
production of papers of all 
kinds. Next to newsprint, con- 
sumption of these papers is 
greater than any other single 
type. 

Kraft Pulp 

Wrapping papers are almost 
entirely made from kraft pulp. 
In Canada some 80% of this 
paper is made solely from un- 
bleached kraft pulp. Nearly all 
the remaining 20% is composed 
of kraft pulp together with some 
other type of pulp. 

Kraft pulp finds applications 
in wrapping paper production 
because of its great strength. In 
fact, it is the strongest paper 
known. While it is neither cheap 
or easy to produce, it can be 
made from such woods as, for 
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example, jack pine. which is not 
especially well suited to the 
production of other types of 
pulp. 

Kraft pulp differs from its 
counterpart sulphite pulp (the 

ing or reinforcing 
agent used in manufacture of 
newsprint) chiefly in that the 
former is cellulose derived as 
the result of cooking or digest- 
ing in an alkaline solution as 
compared with an acid solution 
as is the case in the manufacture 
of sulphite pulp. 

Wrapping paper was first 
made in Canada about 1805 in 
the country’s first paper mill, 
located at St. Andrews, N.B. 
Start, of the industry as it is 
known today, however, is usual- 
ly considered to have occurred 
about 100 years later when the 
art of making kraft pulp, devel- 
oped in Sweden, was introduced 
in Canada. 

The first kraft mill, located in 
the Eastern Townships of Que- 
bec, was also the first kraft 
pulp producer in North Ameri- 
ca, 


By 1912 Canadian production 
of kraft paper was about 5,000 
tons per year and consumption 
8,000 tons, the deficiency made 
up by imports. In subsequent 
years production rose sharply. 

War. Production 

During World War I, out of 
necessity due to shortages of 
other wrapping and packaging 
materials, production rose 
quickly, It was sustained during 
the immediate post war period, 

In 1920, one of the boom 
years, production was 77,000 
tons, slumping back to 53,000 
tons in the following year. 


The industry made a quick 
comeback with the economic 
boom in the 20’s with produc- 
tion hitting a peak of 112,000 
tons in 1928 In that year ex- 
ports amounted to some 15% 
of total production. 


As it was elsewhere, the ef- 
fect of depression was felt by 
the wrapping paper industry. 

In the period 1930-34, produc- 
tion averaged under 75,000 tons 
per year. In the second half of 
the decade, due largely to grow- 
ing acceptance of the multi-wall 
sack and other applications, pro- 
duction increased once more 
with the annual average reach- 
ing 97,000 tons toward the end 
of the period. 

During the war years, with 
shortages of jute and diversion 
of cotton to other uses, wrap- 
ping papers were once again 
much in demand, 

Qut of wartime necessity, 
large Strides were made in the 
science of coating and impreg- 
nating the kraft going into the 
manufacture of multi-wall paper 
sacks, so as to make them serv- 
iceable for the packaging of a 
wide variety of products. 

As a result the tonnage of 
kraft converted into multi-wall 
sacks had increased sharply at 
the war end and these gains 
were retained by the industry. 

Outbreak of the Korean war 
again brought about an up- 
swing in wrapping paper pro- 
duction which in 1951 totaled 
a record 257,000 tons. 

In 1952, however, production 
again slumped with only 223,- 
000 tons produced. Since that 
time, wrapping papers have 
been making a steady comeback 
and in 1955 production slightly 
exceeded the 1951 level, 

Output This Year 
This year wrapping paper 


production for the first six 


months at 147,002 tons is about 
15% ahead of 124494 tons in 
the corresponding period last 


year, 

The industry has been ex- 
periencing softening markets to- 
ward the end of the summer but 
holds high hopes for an improve- 
ment this fall. Accordingly, it 
is predicted that 1956 production 
will top last year’s record out- 
put, 

Exports for the half-year at 
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8407 tons are considerably 
ahead of 5,849 tons in the first 
half of 1955. Here again, after a 
brisk start early in the year, 
sales have fallen off in the past 
several months. 

The industry, however, is 
hoping that an easing of dollar 
shortages in soft currency coun- 
tries will improve this picture 
next year. It is confident that if 
overseas customers can find the 
necessary dollars, they will place 
a good part of their wrapping 
paper orders in Canada. 

Multi-wall sacks, which ac- 
count for about 33% of total 
wrapping paper used in Canada, 
have given the greatest im- 
petus to the industry in the post- 
war period. 

These sacks really came into 
their own during the second 
world war when, due to short- 
ages of other materials, consid- 
erable research into such mat- 
ters as design, coating and im- 
pregnating was carried out. 

Depending on the product 
being packaged, multi-wall sacks 
can have from three to six plies 
or walls (and in special circum- 
stances even more) with one or 
more of the walls being spe- 
cially treated to give the sack 
special properties required for 
the handling and storage of the 
product being packaged. 

Some sacks have special coat- 
ing which make them moisture 
and waterproof. Others are 
treated to resist the inroads of 
insects, grease or acids while 
still others are treated to pre- 
vent loss of essential oils or 
flavors. 


For the packaging of some 
commodities such as rubber, 
asphalt, waxes and resins, a spe- 
cial inner lining prevents these 
substances from sticking to the 
sack itself. There are now 10 
basic designs of sacks. 

Current Trends 


Current trends in merchan- 
dising and warehousing indicate 
that the paper sack is headed 
for a yet more important role in 
the packaging of Canadian pro- 
ducts. 


Second most important outlet 
for the wrapping paper industry 
is the paper bag, which accounts 
for 25% all wrapping paper used 
in this country. Although paper 
bags have suffered to some ex- 
tent from the inroads of plastic 
packaging materials, especially 
in the vegetable field, these 
losses have been more than off- 
set by the increased use of paper 
bags due to self-service and 
super market type of merchan- 
dizing. 

As a result, paper bag con- 
sumption has been making 
steady gains, although not as 
spectacular gains as in the case 
of the multi-wall sack. 

If anything, upswing in the 
use of paper bags has cut into 
the sale of ordinary wrapping 
paper, such as is used by the 
corner grocer to wrap his cus- 
tomers’ purchases. However, 
this product still accounts for 
some 20% of all wrapping 
papers used. 

Gummed paper tape and kraft 
mailing envelopes in combina- 
tion account for some 7% of 
wrapping paper used. As hard 
as it may be to believe, gummed 
paper tape, such as is found in 
the shipping room, accounts for 
4% of total use. 

This, several ‘years ago, repre- 
sented the use of over 8,000 tons 
of paper per year, 

The miscellaneous applica- 
tions of wrapping papers — 


spinning into yarns which are 


. subsequently woven into fabrics. 
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Autocar trucks for the logging industry 
THEY CAN TAKE (7-ANWO COME BACK FOR MORE/ 


LOGGING If A ROUGH TOUGH BUSINESS 
and loggers just have to have trucks that are the 
toughest, hard-workingest trucks that can be made. 
Autocar’s the fevourivte—end there’s many a good 
reason why! 

There’s Autocar’s size, to begin with. They're big, 
powerful trucks that can handle the load, and keep 
handling it, with MAXIMUM work time, 
MINIMUM lost time. They've got Alloy Steel 


Frames with the world-famous Nut and Bok con- 
struction—absolutely unequalled for taking a beae- 
ig, yet staying rigid. You get Cummins Diesel 
Power in the Autocar—unequalled for superiog 
performance (equivalent gas power if desired). 
Plus Tandem Rear Axles—with cab-controlled 
differential—there’s nothing like it when the going 
is rough! AND, your Autocag is custom-built, from 
the tires up, for your job. 


sed pleaty more -- see your Autocar 


representative 
tor Mee full story on these magariicent trvets 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA iD. 


aaa 


Toronto, Ontario 


White Pactory Branches ond Distribytors Throughout Canada 


FOR MORE THAN SS YEARS THE GREATEST NAME 
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Forest Saved, Dollars Earned 
In Vital Conservation Policy 


(Continued from page 59) 
any other form of damage. In 
addition they permit foresters 
assigned by the tree farm com- 
mittees to inspect their lands at 
least once a year, to offer advice 
and assistance to tree farm own- 
ers, and to check on compliance 
with minimum regulation. 

The Tree Farm Movement has 
been sponsored locally by serv- 
ice clubs, such as Rotary or 
Chamber of Commerce, and in 
some cases has been taken up as 
local project by farm forum 
groups, 

A number of the divisions of 
the professiona] forestry asso- 
ciation of Canada, the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry, have also 
formed tree farm committees to 
develop this program in their 
own areas. 

Six provinces are now enrol- 
led in this program including 
British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and, more recently, 
Prince Edward Island, Owners 
receive a certificate when they 
are formally presented with 
their tree farm membership, and 
a metal sign is displayed on the 
roadside by each Canadian tree 


farm. 
Royal Commissions 

The practice of forest man- 
agement has been investigated 
rather carefully during the past 
year by a number of Royal 
Commissions and other domin- 
ion or provincia] groups ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

There was the second sessior 
of the Sloan Commission in 
B.C., and Newfoundland Royal 
Commission on Forestry com- 
pleted extensive studies and 
published a report under the 
chairmanship of Major-General 
Howard Kennedy. The reports 
of this commigsion contain a 
number of practical forest man- 
agement suggestions which like- 
ly will be acted upon by the 
operating compariies under the 
direction of the Provincial De- 
partment of Natural Resources 
at St, John’s. 

In New Brunswick, an impor- 
tant Forest Development Com- 
mission hag been operating for 
the past two years under the 
chairmanship of Dr, John S&S. 
Bates, with E. S. Fellows as the 
permanent forestry-secretary of 
this commission. This group, ap- 
pointed by the premier, John 
Flemming, of N.B., is not a 
Royal Commission in the usual 
sense but is an advisory board 
to the provincial government, 
working in close co-operation 
‘with private individuals and 
with forest industry. 

The. object is to improve 
the standards of management on 
provincial crown lands and on 
privately owned lands in N.B., 
by developing new markets, bet- 
ter mill techniques, a closer 
utilization of the wood that is 
cut and a development of -uses 
for new timber species. 

Closer utilization brings out 
one of the best examples of im- 
proved forest conservation 
which is being developed. Only 
about 30% of the tree that is 
cut in the woods ends up as a 
finished saleable product, while 
the rest of it is usually dis- 
carded as unused fibre material 
some place in the logging or 
manufa process, 

Reduction in this heavy drain 
on the forest ig a good step in 
forest conservation and closer 
utilization ig being developed 
whereby the economics of the 
forest industry permite this in- 
crease of wood fibre. 

Using Chips 

Some of the first examples of 

good utilization were developed 


in B.C., where saw-logs were . 


barked so that the resultant 
and edgings could be put 
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velopments are brought about 
after the publication research 
results from the Forest Products 
Laboratory, one branch of which 
is located in Vancouver and the 
other main laboratory located in 
Ottawa, This activity of the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources is one of 
the most usefu] fundamental re- 
search programs upon which 
forest industry depends for im- 
proved standards of operating 
and utilization. ik 

The same department of 
Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, under the direction 
of the Hon. Jean Lesage, has re- 
cently established improved re- 
search facilities at the Petawawa 
Station near Pembroke for ex- 
periments in the growth and 
management of crops of timber. 


Under Director D. A. MacDon- - 


ald of the Forestry Branch, this 
research organization has been 
built up to handle any type of 
forest research from studies 
with radioactive tracer elements 
in seed beds to the full-scale 
management of stands of timber 
under commercial operating con- 
ditions. The original emphasis 
of the station on forest fire pro- 
tection has not been lost but the 
forest management practices are 
now coming more strongly to 
the front. 

The Federal Science Service 
contributes strongly to the prac- 
tice of forest conservation 
through its studies in forest in- 
sect control and the resultant 
recommendations for practices 
in the forests. The laboratory at 
Sault Ste, Marie under Dr, M. L. 
Prebble is one of the outstand- 
ing forest insect laboratories in 
the country. 


Recently new — substations 
have been developed in a num- 
ber of areas, including Frederic- 
ton, N.B., and other stations are 
planned for Vancouver and for 
Val Cartier, Que. 

Need for much ; reater federal 
contributions financially to the 
protection and management of 
Canada’s forests was urged 
in papers presented at the Na- 
tional Forestry Conference in 
Winnipeg, Sept. 17 to 19 this 
year. This is the first National 
Forestry Conference which has 
been called in 50 years,- the 
original conference having been 
held in Ottawa in 1906 at the 
request of the then Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, 


In the present conference, the 
Canadian Forestry Association 
is co-sponsoring this national 
meeting with the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, the En- 
gineering Institute of Canada 
and the Canadian Institute of 
Forestry as a means of increas- 
ing public information on the 
subject of Canada’s forests and 
the value of this resource to the 
Canadian economy, Over 100 na- 
tional organizations have been 
invited to send delegates and the 
proceedings will be printed and 
distributed as further public 
education on this important 
subject. 


Another topic at the confer- 


ence was the need for better?; 


“land use” planning, particu- 
larly in the opening up and set- 
tlement of new areas, for pro- 
posed agricultural development, 
In too many cases in the past, 
colonization or settlement has 
been done without adequate soil 
surveys and the investigation of 
the economic possibilities of 
agriculture for the area con- 
eerned. 

The Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation attempts to bring the 
facts to the attention of the Ca- 
nadian public by every means 
possible in the interest of the 
best possible management of our 
forest resources. It is recognized 
that the forests are being used 
more and more extensively for 
recreation, and for hunting and 
fishing by the Canadian public 
and by our American visitors as 
time goes on. With increased de- 
velopment of forest roads for 
access and for protection, the 
population pressure on the for- 
est will increase. 

Under these circumstances it 
becomes increasingly necessary 
for the public to understand the 
need for extreme care with fire 
in the woods and for adherence 
to fish and game laws as they 
are developed for the mainte- 
nance of these recreational] re- 

Forest management is now 
demanding greater re-invest- 
ment in order to guarantee the 
crops which we will need more 
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JETS OF WATER are sprayed on log piles during warm 


weather. 


This cuts down the fire hazard, and some 


papermen believe wetting slows down the rate of decay. 


Woodlands Research of the Pulp 
and Paper Resarch Institute of 
Canada. This large and active 
research organization is a three- 
way partnership between the 
pulp and paper industry of Can- 
ada, the Federal Government 
and McGill University. 


Its work in technical advance- 
ment in pulp and paper mill 
operations has achieved many 
advances and developed many 
processes which have been of 
great benefit to the member 
companies concerned, 


The Division of Woodlands 
Research has been headed for 
many years by Alex Koroleff 
who has made contributions to 
woodlands research, particularly 
in the logging and mechanical 
equipment connected with the 
movement of trees and logs 
from the woods, The woodlands 
division, however, is considered 
to have been always less-heavily 
staffed and financed than the 


‘mill or technica] section, as is 


generally true of all forest re- 
search across Canada. 

Besley has had extensive ex- 
perience in both the United 
States and Canada and until 
four years ago was head of the 
faculty of forestry at the Univer- 
sity of B.C., where he took an 
active part in research connect- 
ed with the West Coast forest 
industry. 

For the past few years he has 
been back in his native United 
States as executive forester-di- 
rector of the American Forestry 


Association where his adminis- 


trative abilities are said to have 
revitalized that national public 
service organization, One of -his 
most recent achievements before 
leaving the United States was 
the organization of the South- 
eastern United States Forest 
Fire Conference in New Orleans 
in April of this year. 

In this appointment, public 
attention was again directed 
upon the forest management 
problem of reducing the exces- 
sive forest fire losses suffered by 
pulp and paper and lumber 
firms in the Southeastern U. S. 


Strong action by law-enforce- 
ment agencies has arisen from 
the New Orleans Conference 
and the fire situation should be 
greatly improved as a result of 
this meeting of representatives 
from 22 southeastern U. S. states, 


Many of the problems facing 
the woodlands division of the 
Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute wil] be problems of similar 
interest to the lumber industry 
and to owners of farm woodlots 
and privately owned tree farms. 
It is considered encouraging to 
see additiona] staff, financing, 
equipment and buildings being 
devoted to this “critical” matter 
of improved forest management 
and the work of Besley in the 
Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute will be watched with inter- 
est, 

The question of forest fire pro- 
tection is basic to any forest 
management program since if 
the forest is subject to extensive 


In its close cooperation with the Pulp and Paper 


Industry, Dominion Bridge has produced several 
Canadian “firsts”. A recent example is the Inconel- 


clad sulphate digester shown above. 


Fabricated for Crown-Zellerbach’s Duncan Bay, 
B.C. mill, the vessel has an inside diameter of 11 ft. 
6 ins., is 54 ft. face to face of nozzles and weighs 
48 tons. The corrosion resistant properties of the 
Incone cladding are expected to appreciably in- 


crease the life of this digester. 
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For complete information on Dominion Bridge Platework Service write for 
Catalogue No. PP-100 to the nearest branch of Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited. Plants at: Montreal ¢ Ottawa @ Toronto @ Winnipeg © Calgary © Van- 
couver — Assoc. Company plants at: Amherst, N.S. ¢ Quebec © Savit Ste. 


Marie ¢ Edmonton. 


Divisions: Platework « Structural « Boiler * Mechanical * Warehouse 
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fire losses the development of 
any more intensive forest man- 
agement cannot be _ justified. 
This subject has been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of fed- 
era] and provincial departments 
and to the notice of the general 
public by public service groups 
such as the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 

In the House of Commons, W. 
H. Herridge of British Columbia 


has brought this question of 
forest management and the need 
for increased protection to the 
attention of the House for many 
years. Also, Hon. Earl W. 
Rowe made a strong appeal in 
the House for greatly increased 
assistance to forest management 
and forest fire prevention by the 
Federal Government through in- 
creased financial contributions. 
He pointed out that the Fed- 


eral Government was the great- 
est single beneficiary in corpora- 
tion taxes and other forms of 
income from the profits of forest 
industry. 

In contrast, they return a very 
small amount of this federal in- 
come to the forests from which 
this wealth originated. Rowe 
pleaded for the implementation 
of the forest fire section of the 
Canada Forestry Act by which 
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money could be made available 
on a matching basis to each of 
the 10 provinces for greatly im- 
proved forest fire prevention. 
In addition, he pointed out the 
need for many more roads in the 
forest both for the profitable 
periodic removal of timber on 
shorter rotations and also as a 
means of entering the forest for 
fire prevention in seasons of 
high forest fire hazard. 
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Three out of every five newspaper pages in the world 
are printed on Canadian Newsprint. The manufacture of 
pulp, paper and other cellulose products is Canada’s largest 
industry. The increasing demand from foreign and domestic 
markets, together with the continual research covering new 
uses for these products, continues to call for an ever increas- 
ing yearly output. 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand are proud of the important part 
their equipment plays in the production demands of this 
mammoth industry. Research Engineers at the C-I-R plant 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec, are continually searching for im- 





proved methods to help “produce more at less cost.” 


A call to any one of the C-I-R branches or field offices 
all across Canada will bring your a specialist—hacked by the 
combined experience and ingenuity of 50 years of service 
to your industry, 
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Here’s How Building Paper 
| Companies Are Progressing — 


Company commenced opera- 
tions in a temporary pilot plant 
adjacent tc plant of the parent 
company at Cornwall, Ont. A 
new plant at Ville La Salle, 
Montreal, was completed and 
equipment transferred there by 
August, 1948. 

No major projects were com- 
pleted in 1955, but there were 
many minor modifications and 
refinements made which in- 
créased production and provided 
improved products. The steady 
expansion of the sale of arborite 
products has caught up to pres- 
ent ecuipment and space. 

Plans were under preparation 
earlier this year for additional 
facilities in floor area to handle 
the expected future demand. 
Operating statistics of the com- 
pany are consolidated along 
with those of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills Ltd., covered in the 
fine vipers section of this issue. 


To expand sale in the U. S., an 

arrangement was reached with 
Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co., of ‘isconsin Rapids, 
Wis., for manufacture in the 
U.S. of a product, similar to 
Arborite, th general name un- 
der which company products are 
sold. 
For this purpose, a new com- 
pany bearing the name of Con- 
soweld Corp. was formed in 
which Howard Smith owns 
26% of the issued capital steck. 
and Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co. 74% of the stock. 
A new modern plant for the 
manufacture of this product was 
placed into operation at Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., by Conso- 
weld in 1954. 


Building Products 

Building Products Ltd. pro- 
duces asphalt shingles and tiles, 
rolled-roofing felt, wallboard, 
insulating bocrd and sidings, 
building papers, expansion 
joints, waterproof paint and ce- 
ment, fire retardant coating, and 


allied. ucts. Trade names in+ » 
clue ae Neponset, Rub- 


beroid, Bird’s, Vulcanite, Insul- 
Albi, ete. 


Company markets over 50 dif- 
ferent types of roofing «nd other 
ilding materials. 


Since 1547 the company has 


with Great Britain and other 
foreign countries. 

At Pont Rouge, Que. com- 
pany ha: a two-machine paper 
mill and 


quired for conversion of a por- 
tion of the paper output into 
wall and insulating board. Sub- 
stantial additions are under way 
at this mill. At Montreal (Ville 
LaSalle) a roofing plant for pro- 
duction of asphalt roofings, 
shingles and -:dings in various 
forms as well-as the building 
papers i located. 

Located at Hamilt.n, Ont., is 
another roofing plant with pro- 
duction similar to the one in 
Montreal, with the exception 
thet production at Hamilton also 
includes asphalt floor tile... At 
Winnipeg, company has a one- 
machine mill with facilities for 
conversion o* portions of the 
paper output into wall and in- 
sulating boards. At Edmonton a 
paper mill is operated to pro- 
duce papers for further process- 
ing as well as products for sale 
to other paper consuming indus- 
tries. It also operates roofing 
plants at Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton. 

In 1955 sales increased over 
the previous year but increase 
in volume was greater than in- 
crease in dollars, This was due 
chiefly to depressed price condi- 
tions in roofing materials in 
Eastern Canad. for a great part 
of the year. This price situation, 
company reports, had an ad- 
verse « ct on profits. 

Sales for the first two months 
of this year, however, were re- 
ported to be higher than in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Net profit in 1955 was $1,602,- 
006 or $3.31 per share compared 
with $1,587,007 or $3.28 per 
share in 1954. | 

During the year contribution 
to profit of the Edmonton paper 
mill was less than anticipated, 
but steady progress was made 
toward solution of quality and 
cost problems, so that the out- 
look for this mill for 1956 is 
promisin;, the company states. 
At the year-end, company’s new 
granule plant at Havelock had 
passed the break-in stage and 
was producing granules for com- 
pany’s sOwn-use as well as for 
sale elsewhere. | 

Net additions to fixed assets 
during 1955 totaled $756,966 and 
unexpended balance on fspprov- 
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ed cagit . projects at the year- 
end was $481,926. 
Principal projects undertaken 
in 1955 included: 
Completion of the granule 
coloring plant at Havelock. 
Plant additions at Pont 
Rouge. 
New warehouses at Winni- 
peg and Vancouver. 
A substantial addition to 
warehouse facilities in Toronto. 


Both the Winnipeg and Van- 
couver warehouses are erected 
on newly acquired land which is 
both advantageously located and 
provides sufficient area for fu- 
ture expansion as required. 

A number of new projects, in- 
cluding additional production 
capacity for present products 
and additions of new products 
to company’s line are under ac- 
tive consideration. Company 
reports it is constantly review- 
ing its line of products in order 
to keep the line modern and 
attractive. 

Construction as a whole, and 
residential building in particu- 
lar, established new records in 
1955 into 1956, with the result 
that there was a greater carry- 
over of houses under construc- 
tion into 1956 than in previous 
years, according to President L. 
F. Long. 

He said a high level of resi- 
dential and other types of con- 
struction appeared to be assured 
for the early part of 1956, with 
the result that it is anticipated 
this year should produce a good 
volume of business for com- 
pany’s products. 

In March of this year com- 
pany shareholders authorized in- 
crease of share capital by 166,- 
616 shares to bring company’s 
total authorized share capital to 
650,000. This move was made y 
because all of company’s then 
authorized 483,384 shares were 
outstanding and directors felt 
that it would be expedient to 
have shares available for future 
issue. Also instituted was a 
stock option plan for key em- 
ployees covering 24,000 common 
shares. 

Working capital as at Dec. 31, 
1955, was $6,740,780 as compared 
with $6,238,935 a year earlier. 


Donnacona 
Donnacona Paper Co., Don- 


. nacona, Que., has manufactur- 


ing facilities which include in- 
sulating board mill with an 
annual capacity of some 100 mil- 
lion sq. ft. Control is held by 
Howard Smith. | 
Products of the board mill in- 
clude rough cast and laminated 
insulating boards; roof insula- 
tion and plaster lath; rough cast, 
smooth, colored board; burl 
board for interior finishes; dec- 
orative specialties; Donnacousti 
‘sound-absorbing boards; asphalt- 
impregnated boards; refrigera- 
tor and special industrial boards; 
termiteproof board; and hard- 
pressed board and tile. 
Screenings from new grinders 
flow to the insulating board 
mill, where new equipment and 
modifications have improved 
capacity and efficiency. For the 
main report on this company, 
see the newsprint section of this 
report. 


Inter. Fibre Board 

International Fibre Board, 
Ltd,, is a subsidiary of Canadian 
International Paper Co. . and 
manufactures “Ten/Test” insu- 
lating building board, a wood 


fibre product. : 


Distribution of its products is 
made by ternational Panel 
Boards Ltd., another subsidiary 
of CIP. 

Capitalization includes $1.5 
millions of cumulative $100 par 
first preferred outstanding, and 
10,000 npv common shares. 

The company has a subsidi- 
ary, Fibre Board Com- 
pany Ltd. 

Operating figures are consoli- 
dated along with those of Inter- 
national Paper Company figures. 


Masonite -Co. 
Masonite Co. of Canada Ltd. is 


. a joint undertaking of Canadian. 
‘Yaternational Paper 


Co. “and 


markets other than th U. S. 
Production of Gatineau plant 
is approximately 115 million 


. tempered; Quartrboard; Tempr- 
tile; and Century of Progress: 
Flooring. 


The Gatineau plant cost about 
and has been in opera- 





of St. Regis Paper Co. New 
York, operate. a plastic plant at | 
St. John’s, Que. | 

Its operation there includes a 
plastics plant which commenced | 
operation in June, 1951, which! 
produces laminated sheets, | 
rods, tubes, molded and fabri- | 
cated parts, decorative sheets | 
and paneling. Panelyte is the | 
company’s trade name for its | 
plastics. This Panelyte plant | 
uses paper, fabric and chemicals | 
produced in Canada. | 

For the main article on this | 
company see the “oard, tissue 
and specialty paper section of| 
this ic 


Sidney Roofing 


Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., 
Victoria, manufactures asphalt) 
shingles and rolled roofing, in- | 
sulated sidings, building papers, | 
paperboard and cartons. It dis- 
tributes construction materials 
such as insulating materials and 


wallboards. + 


Over 82% of the capital stock, 
including all the Class B stock 
is owned by Eddy Paper Co., 
Hull, Que. 

Plants are located at Victoria 
and Vancouver; Lloydminster, 
Alta.; London, Toronto, and 
Mimico, Ont.; and Port Neuf, 
Que. Sales offices are maintain- 
ed in 12 cities across the coun- 
try. 
Wholly owned subsidiaries in- 
clude National Paper Bor Ltd. 
and its wholly owned subsidiary 
Vancouver Paper Box Co., Sid- 
ney Products Litd., Bishop 
Asphalt Papers Ltd., and Port 
Neuf Investments Ltd. 

With acquisition of Bishop 
Asphalt early in 1955, Sidney 
now operates on a _ national 


. scale. 
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Sidney this spring began con- 
struction of its $5 million roof- 
ing material plant on a 55-acre 
site in Burnaby, on the B. C. 
mainland. Company plans even- 
tually to invest $7.5 million in 
this plant. Initial stage include: 
installation of a _ six-cylinder 
paperboard machine with al! 
necessary stock preparation 
equipment, power services and 
an administration building. 
Company expects to complete 
this phase before mid-1957. Sid- 
ney is planning further steps 
and expects to complete entire 
program by end of 1958. 

Sidney undertook .extensive 
changes both in west and east 
costing $686,000, in addition to 
acquisition cost of eastern sub- 
sidiaries’ stock. Company spent 





$240,000 on Bishop’s plants at 


London, Ont. and Portneuf, 
Que. Resulting economies should 
equal capital outlay within three 
years. 

Estimated capital expendi- 
tures for 1956 are $3,250,000, in- 
cluding first phase of mainland 
expansion scheduled for comple- 
tion by end of this year. Com- 
pany estimates an additional $3 
millions will be required for all 
branches in 1957 and 1958, but 
plans for whole program are not 
complete yet. 

Sidney expects to benefit this 
year from Bishop acquisition 
as well as from its own expan- 
sion. 

Consolidated net profit for 
1955 was $519,683, 24.89% higher 
than net profit of $416,578 in 


CANADA 
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1954, Earnings were equal to 


$10.39 ($8.33 a year earlier) per 
Class A share and $4.75 ($3.72) 
per Class B share, Dividends of 
90c were paid on the A shares in 
both years, and none on the B 
shares. 

Expanded sales volume was 
achieved in all branches and 
prices were generally higher, 
said Vice-president and Genera! 
Manager J. A. Craig. Roofing 
division showed higher sales 
volume in west and east. 

Converting division (consist- 
ing of National Paper Box Ltd. 
and its subsidiary, Vancouver 
Paper Box Co.) had a record 
year with substantial sales in- 
creases. Increasing integration 
should produce. still further 
economies, it is stated. 


‘ 


Primarily to provide funds for 
expansion, Sidney issued $7 mil- 
lion 4%% first mortgage and 
collateral trust bonds, including 
$5 million 20-year sinking fund 
and $2 million serial bonds due 
1958-65. Sidney used over $3 
millions to retire Bishop Asphalt 
preferred stock and bonds and 
bank loans of both companies. 
Balance of $3.8 million will be 
available for general corporate 
purposes, including expansion 
on B. C. mainland. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1955, included $2 mil- 
lion 4%% serial bonds, due 
Sept. 1, 1958-65; $5 million 4%% 
sinking fund bonds, due Sept. 1, 
1975; 50,000 Class A shares, no 
par; and 100,000 Class B shares, 
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Canada Iron is a strong company; one of the reasons 
being its wide diversification in industry, through its 
many subsidiary companies. 


Take Railway & Power for example: 


Supposing you wanted to buy a carbon brush, a 
stainless steel sheet or valve and some diamond drill 
tubing, an actuator for a jet aircraft and a seat for a 


railway car. . 


supply them all! 


. Strangely enough this company can 


But supposing you were not sure what power or 
capacity of pump you needed . . . well, the technically 
trained salesman from this company can tell you . . . in 


detail! 


But supposing you wanted these items in a hurry! 
You've guessed it. This unique firm within the Canada 
Iron Group has offices in Quebec City, Ottawa, 
Noranda, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie and Calgary, 
and warehouses and offices in New Glasgow, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg, Edmonton 


and Vancouver . . . ready to supply you. 


Seventy experienced salesmen with a wide range of 
products, serving industry from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, makes Railway and Power — Sales Agents 


Canada tron Foundries, Limited 

Dominion Structural Steel Limited 

Disher Stee! Construction Company Limited 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. of 
Canada 


Pressure Pipe Company of Canada Limited 
) Railway & Power Engineering 
Corporation Limited 
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Head Office: 921 Sun Life Building, Montreal, Quebec 














_ Progress Reports of Wood Pulp Fi irms | 
Reveal Persistent, Healthy Growth 


Abitibi 

Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co., di- 
rectly and through subsidiaries, 
manufactures newsprint, sul- 
phite pulp, printing and fine 
papers, and paperboard. Mills 
are at Iroquois Falls, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Fort William, Port Arthur 
and Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., 
Pine Falls, Man., and Beaupré, 
Que, Sulphite mills are located 
at Smooth Rock Falls and at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Market conditions throughout 
the world for wood pulp have 
improved substantially since 
1954, and price levels have 
shown a corresponding incfease. 

Production of bleached sul- 
phite and other pulps totaled 
65,504 tons in 1955 compared 
with 63,617 tons in 1954. The 
pulp market is _ continuing 
strongly in 1956, President D. W. 
Ambridge said recently, and 
company is having no difficulty 
in disposing of all its production 
of market pulp at substantially 
higher prices. 

Abitibi owns a 10% interest 
in Alaska Pine & Cellulose Ltd. 
which operates pulp mills on the 
Pacific coast. 

For the main report on 
Abitibi, see the newsprint sec- 
tion. 


Alaska Pine 


Alaska Pine & Cellulose Litd., 
Vancouver, B.C., produces dis- 
solving and bleached sulphite 
pulps, 10% of which is used in 
fine paper making, the remain- 
der in manufacture of rayon and 
staple fibre. 

Company is 80% owned by 
Rayonier Inc. of New York, 10% 
by Abitibi Power & Paper Co., 
and 10% by the Koerner inter- 
ests of Vancouver. 

In 1955, Alaska Pine sold 247 
million board feet of lumber and 
137,000 squares of red cedar. 

Plans were announced last 
fall for expenditure of an addi- 
tional $6 million for a new pulp 
drying machine and finishing 
room at the Port Alice mill. 
Pians also called for the con- 
struction of a $1 million Rayflo 
plant at the company’s Marpole 
division. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
date of latest public annual re- 
port (Dec. 31, 1954) consisted of 
$12,270,000 4%% sinking fund 
bonds, series A, due 1966, which 
were called for redemption in 
May and September, 1955; $1,- 
650,000 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, $100 par; and 100,000 npv 
common 

The two minority sharehold- 
ers hav. the option of exchang- 
ing their 10,000 shares of Alaska 
Pine in 1957 for 125,000 common 
shares of Rayonier Inc. 


Anglo-Canadian 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Mills Ltd. produces unbleached 
sulphite pulp at its Quebec City 
mill. 

Annual capacity amounts to 65,- 
000 tons of unbleached sulphite 
pulp in excess of capacity re- 


quirements for newsprint. Ac- 
tual production in 1955 amount- 
ed to 61,289 tons of unbleached 
sulphite pulp, up from 58,700 
tons in the previous year. 

For main Anglo-Canadian 
coverage see newsprint compa- 
nies section. 


Bathurst 


Bathurst Power & Paper Co. 
produces unbleached sulphite 
pulp for sale at its mill in Bath- 
urst, N.B. Rated annual capacity 
of the pulp dryer is 24,000 tons. 
The company also produces 
kraft pulp, semichemical pulp 
and groundwood pulp for its 
own use. 


The semichemical pulp mill 
uses hardwoods as a raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of 
BCM, a specialty corrugating 
medium first introduced and 
manufactured in Canada in 1951 
by Bathurst. 


On Oct. 1, 1955, the selling 
price of unbleached sulphite 
pulp for export increased by $5 
per ton. Despite this increase, 
the selling price is claimed to 
be comparatively low in relation 
to the cost _of production. De- 
mand for unbleached sulphite 


pulp remained firm throughout - 


1955 although the price and 
market for this product still con- 
tinued to be affected by the sup- 
ply and price levels of bleached 
pulps, the annual report said. 


Total production by company 
mills during 1955 was 152,250 
tons, a new record, against 147,- 
579 tons ix 1954. Output-of the 
sulphite pulp mill was 19,024 
tons, slightly lower than for the 
previous year. The quantity of 
unbleached sulphite pulp con- 
sumed in the manufacture of 
the products of the company in- 
creased during the year, thus re- 
ducing the quantity available 
for sale. This reduction was 
practically offset by the produc- 
tion in 1955 of groundwood pulp 
for sale. 

For the main report on this 
company, see section covering 
paperboard mills. 


Bowater’s Nfld. 


Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
& Paper Mills Ltd., produces a 
large amount of sulphite pulp at 
its Corner Brook, Nfld., news- 
print mill. It owns a 150-in, sul- 
phite pulp drying machine with 
an aggregate daily capacity of 
175 tons or about 55,000 tons per 
year. 

Company’s six newsprint ma- 
chines have a current annual ca- 


‘pacity in excess of 310,000 tons 


and pulp production surplus to 
requirements for the manufac- 
ture of this amount of newsprint 
total about 50,000 tons. 

Last year considerable expan- 
sion of the plant was completed 
and included the installation of 
a line of four new grinders. Fur- 
ther development of a high- 
yield sulphite pulping’ process 
and output of the pulping plant 
are being raised and, by short- 
ening the length of the cooking 


process, a reduction in the vol- 
ume of wood and quantity of 
chemicals consumed in the mak- 
ing of a given tonnage of sul- 
phite pulp will be achieved. 


Nearly th entire production 


of the company has been sold . 


under long-term contracts with 
the bulk of the sulphite pulp 
and pulpwood going to associat- 
ed mill companies in Britain. 


In 1955 company’s mills at 
Corner Brook operated to ca- 
pacity throughout the year, the 
highest rate of production yet 
achieved, with the result that 
more than 500,000 cord. of wood 
were cut. About 100,000 cords 
of wood were cut for associated 
mills in the U. K. 


Brown Corp. 


Canadian properties of Brown 
Corp. were acquired by Cana- 
dian International Paper Co. on 
Dec. 1, 1954. 


Properties included the La 
Tuque, Que., pulp mill which at 
the time of purchase had a ca- 
pacity -of 175,000 tons of premi- 
um kraft pulps, of which 165,000 
tons are high-grade bleached 
kraft pulps, and 2,453,973 acres 
of timber land. 


Purchase price of $39,250,000, 
exclusive of certain adjustments, 
was paid from cash resources. 

Brown Co. currently has nu- 
merous projects under way. 
These include: a new chlorine 
dioxide plant which will be the 
first of its kind in North 
America; a new sulphite waste 
liquor recovery system, the first 
of its kind in the Eastern U. S.; 
new sulphite pulp indirect cook- 
ing system; additional chip- 
handling capacity; additional 
storage space for the kraft pulp 
mill; a new kraft raw stock 
screening system; new pulp fin- 
ishing and shipping facilities 
and a new 7,500-kw turbine gen- 
erator. In addition several other 
projects are being planned or 
considered. They include: new 
wood-handling system; addition- 
al paper machine capacity; ad- 
ditional pulping capacity; refuse 
burning and steam generating 
equipment, and a resin plant. 


The company’s goal, according 
to President A. E. H. Fair, is to 
make earnings by 1957 equal to 
those of both the company and 
its Canadian subsidiary in 1954. 
None of the projects listed to 
date have given any indication 
the company is planning to ex- 
pand its operations back into 
Canada. 

Consolidated net income’ of 
the Brown Co. and Brown Corp. 
for the year ended Nov. 30, 1955, 
was $2,030,199 (8lc per common 
share) compared with $3,411,175 
in 1954. In 1954 larger share of 
company’s earnings were deriv- 
ed from Canadian operations. 
Net income for the 28 weeks 
ended June 16, 1956, was $1,107,- 
135 or earnings of 43c per com- 
mon share compared with net 
income of $709,546 or 23c per 
common share in corresponding 
period ended June 11, 1955. Net 
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sales for the half year at $30,- 
597,864 were up $3.1 millions or 
11.6% over the previous half 
year. 


Can. International 


Canadian International Paper 
Co. produces large amounts of 
bleached sulphite pulp for sale. 
The company is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of International 
Paper Co., New York. 


The company’s Kipawa sul- 
phite mill at Temiskaming, Que., 
has three pulp-drying machines 
with a total daily capacity of 
about 440 tons of high-grade 
bleached sulphite pulp (135,000 
tons annually on a 308-day 
basis). The Hawkesbury sul- 
phite mill at Hawkesbury, Ont., 
is equipped with two pulp-dry- 
ing machines with a daily ca- 
pacity vf around 245 tons of 
high-grade bleached  sulphite 
(75,500 tons on a 308-day basis). 


An extensive rebuilding pro- 
gram at Hawkesbury was com- 
pleted at the end of 1952. The 
mill is now producing a special 
new grade of hardwood dissolv- 
ing pulp that was developed at 
the adjacent laboratories of the 
company’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary Industrial Cellulose Re- 
search Ltd. 


At the Gatineau newsprint 
mill, about five miles below Ot- 
tawa on the Ottawa river, com- 
pany has capacity for producing 
about 215 tons daily of bleached 
sulphite pulp (66,200 tons on a 
308-day basis). 

Some bleached sulphite is used 
by paper mills of the parent 
company, International Paper 
Co., in the northern U. S. Out- 
side sales are all made under 
long-term contracts, with over 
70% going to the U. S. 

For the main coverage on 
Canadian International Paper 
Co. see the section under news- 
print companies. 


Columbia Cellulose 


Columbia Cellulose Co. is a 
subsidiary of Canadian Chemical 


& Cellulose Co., a holding com-. 


pany formed in 1951 to consoli- 
date all the Canadian operations 
controlled by Celanese Corp. of 
America. 


Columbia Cellulose Co. began 
manufacturing operations in 
1951 at a $29 million plant on 
Watson Island, just south of 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Original 
plans were for an output of 200 
tons per day of high alpha pulps. 
Expansion of mill’s productive 
capacity to its present 300 tons 
per day involved expenditures 
of an additional $16 million. It 
increased mill’s output of high 
alpha pulps and also made pos- 
sible simultaneous manufacture 
of other grades of pulps. | 
Company’s production of dis- 
solving pulps is mainly used for 
the manufacture of textile fibres 
and plastics. The mill supplies 
the requirements of its affiliate, 
Canadian Chemical Co., at Ed- 
monton as well as plants of the 
Celanese Corp. of America and 
other manufacturing companies. 
Capitalization as at Dec. 31, 
1955, comprised of first mort- 
gage bonds; 342% series A due 
1957-1958—$5 million issued of 
which $1,250,000 were outstand- 
ing; 44%% series A due 1965 of 
which $10 million were issued 
and $9,920,000 outstanding. The 
general mortgage bonds, 5% 
series A due 1968 of which $5 
million were issued and 3,800,- 
000 outstanding; 100,000 shares 
of 5% preferred stock ($100 


par), issued and outstanding and |. 


100,000 shares of common stock 
($100 par) issued and outstand- 
ing. All of the preferred and 
common shares are owned by 
the Canadian Chemical & Cellu- 
lose Company Limited. 

Through a forest management 
license granted by the British 
Columbia Government, com- 
pany holds a tract of 660,000 
acres of timberland north of the 
mill location, sufficient in size 
to maintain anticipated pulp 
mill capacity in perpetuity. 
Company has received assur- 
ances that if it is shown the area 
covered by the license will not 
support. a 300-ton-per-day plant, 
additiona! timber will be added 
from other available areas. 4 
addition, timber is available fpr 
purchase from independent log- 
gers, it is reported. - 

In 1955, parent company, 
(which includes Canadian 
Chemical Co. at Edmonton, 
sustained a consolidated net loss 
of $1,542,612 as againsi $5,202,- 
957 in the preceding year. 

Depreciation increased to $6.2 
million from $5.2 million in the 
previous year, while interest 
and amortization decreased to 
just over $3.9 million from $4.1 
million in the previous year. 

For the first six months of 
this year consolidated net profit 
was $310,919 compared with a 
loss of $970,072 in the corres- 
ponding period last year. Net 
sales for the first six months at 
$19.6 million compared with 
$18.2 million in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Last year, shareholders of 
Canadian Chemical and Cellu- 
lose approved a reorganization 
of company’s capital structure 
involving conversion of all of 
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Celatino, S.A. This 
effect of eliminating the ac- 
cumulated deficit incurred in 
establishing the operations. 


had the 


Cons. Paper 


Consolidated Paper Corp., one 
of Canada’s largest producers of 
newsprint, also makes a substan- 
tial quantity of kraft pulp for 
sale at the Wayagamack Divi- 
sion. 


Kraft pulp capacity for i956 
amounts to 14,168 tons. 

Sulphite pulp is produced at 
the Laurentide Division, Grand- 
Mére, Que., and Port Alfred, 
Que., divisions, while kraft pulp 
is produced at the Wayagamack 
Division, Three Rivers and Cap 
de la Madeleine, Que., which 
also produces groundwood pulp. 

The company has experiment- 
ed successfully with the manu- 
facture of “high yield” sulphite 
pulp, which resulted in the de- 
velopment of process yielding 
about 30% more pulp from a 
given quantity of wood. When 
the three mills, including Betgo 
Division, which produce sulphite 
pulp are equipped to operate by 
this process, there will be a sav- 
ing of approximately $2 million 
annually. 

The adoption of the “high 
yield” sulphite pulp process, pos- 
sible utilization of hardwood 
pulp and by increased yield from 
present forest areas, will pro- 
vide for future pulpwood 
growth a saving of 50,000 cords 
of pulpwood annually. 

For the main report on this 
company see newsprint section 
of. this report. 


Donnacona 


Donnatona Paper Co. pro- 
duces a substantial amount of 
sulphite pulp at its Donnacona, 
Que., 
large newsprint and insulating 
board operation. 

About 65% of its sulphite pulp 
available for sale is sold in the 
U. S. 

Virtual control of the com- 
pany was acquired by Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd. in 1948 
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through purchase of shares. It 
has acquired further shares since 
then and now owns some 97% 
of the 379,532 outstanding com- 
mon shares. 

For the main report on this 
company see the newsprint sec- 
tion of this report. 


Fraser Cos. 


Fraser Ces. turns out a large 
amount of pulp for sale chiefly 
through its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Restigouche Ce. In ad- 
dition it produces paperboard 
principally for the domestic 





market. Another subsidiary, 
Fraser Paper Ltd., manufactures 
paper in Madawaska, Maine, 
chiefly for the U. S. market. 
Restigouche has a_  sulphite 
pulp mill at Atholville, N.B., 
producing paper and dissolving 
(Continued on page 65) 
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so much to a country as pulp and paper 
production has meant to Canada. First in 
value of production, first in exports, first in 
employment and wages paid, and first in 
capital invested, pulp and paper deserves 
much credit for the high standard of living 
enjoyed by Canadians. 

The industry has, for many years, 

looked to Peacock for a wide 

range of equipment. The in- 

stallations illustrated above 

are typical of the many 
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PULP..oPAPER ano PEACOCK 


It is doubtful if any single industry has meant 


in existence in mills across the country. Top 
left: Foxboro Sulphate Digester Controls in a 
large western pulp mill; Jower /eft: Cuno Flo- 
Klean Filter handling mill water supply in an 
eastern paper nill; top right: Nordstrom Ni- 
Resist Lubri a.2d Plug Valves on black liquor 
storage tanks and lines in evaporator room; 
lower right: Cleveland Worm Gear Speed Redu- 
cer on pulp drying machine drive. 

In pulp and paper, as in so 

many industries, men who 
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ood Pulp Companies Report Healthy Progress 


(continues from page 64) 


pulps. At the present time, 
e daily capacity of the mill is 
approximately 265 tons of paper 
grade pulp or 200 tons of dis- 


‘groundwood pulp mills, sul- 
phite and kraft bleaching plants, 
and @ paperboard mill. The pulp 
mills prepare the raw material 
for the Madawaska paper mill. 
The daily capacity of paperboard 
is 85 tons. 

The company ‘1as developed a 
hydro-elect ic site of 2,000 hp. 


eration is obtained through Gati- 
neau Power Co.’s power plant at 
Grand Falls, N.B., over the com- 
pany’s own transmission lines. 
Mills of the subsidiaries, Fraser 
Paper Ltd. and Restigouche Co., 
are supplied with power from 
their own steam turbine genera- 
tors. 

Sales of the company’s prod- 
ucts last year included 273,169 


tons of pulp, paper, and paper- . 


board (253,668 tons in 1954). 

Demand for various grades of 
products manufactured by the 
company during the first six 
months of the year have been 
suificient to permit all the mills 
to operate at high levels. The 
profit for the first six months of 
1956,’ after all charges, was $3,- 
389,077 as compared with $2,- 
rr for the same period in 
1955. 


Gaspesia 

Gaspesia Sulphite Co. is * 
wholly owned subsidiary of 

Anglo-Newfoundland ee 
ment Co. A modern bleaching 
plant is now producing a high 
grade of bleached sulphite pulp 

at its mill in Chandler, Que. 
The.mill. has an annual ca- 
pacity of 90,000 tons of bleached 
sulphite pulp and produced 79.,- 
774 tons or 5,688 tons more than 
in 19&4. Of this total, 22,764 tons 
was unbleached sulphite pulp 

and 57, a tons bleached pulp. 

4 0 om pala 
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Consolidated net profit of 
A.N.D. in 1955 was $4,632,139 
compared with $3,631,516 in 
1954. Gaspesia sharé in the net 
rofit was $413, 574 against 
$358,480 in 1954. 


Great Lakes 


Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort 
William, Ont., manufactures 
newsprint and unbleached sul- 
phite pulp at its plant on the 
Kaministiquia River. Produc- 
tion of pulp in 1955 jumped to 
44.056. tons valued at $4,666,000, 
well above 1954’s production of 
20 124 tons valued at $2,094,033. 

(mbleached sulphite prices 
advanced twice in 1955—by $5 a 
ton in January and again in 
October. 

Company made its first direct 
ocean shipment of pulp last 
year, shipping 1.400 tons direct- 
ly from its mill dock to Spain. 

Although annual saleable ca- 
pacity of company’s mills now 
totals 64,000 tons of sulphite and 
other: wood pulp, this will be re- 
duced to 24,000 tons by 1958 to 
maké room for vastly expanded 


trolled by the company include 
65,000 tons of bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite pulp, 45,000 
tons of bleached soda pulp, 19,- 
000 tons of bleached and un- 
bleached groundwood pulp. 

Pulp production totaled 412,- 
982 tons last year, an increase of 
13.2% over 1954. About two 
thirds of this total was consum- 
ed in company’s own paper mills 
and one third sold in the domes- 
tie and export markets. The an- 
nual report said that at that time 
there were prospects of continu- 
ing heavy demand for com- 
pany’s pulps. 

Consolidated net profit for the 
year was $6,146,659 egainst $5,- 
020,256 in 1954. For details on 
financial position and operations 
of Howard Smith see fine paper 
section of this issue. 


Howe Sound 


Howe Sound Pulp Division of 
Canadian Forest Products Ltd. 
operates an unbleached kraft 
pulp mill at Port Mellon, B.C. 
The plant was purchased in 1951 
by a group consisting of Cana- 
dian Forest Products Ltd. and 
associates, from Sorg Pulp Co., 
a subsidiary of Sorg Paper Co. 
of Middletown, Ohio. 

A semibleach plant was in- 
stalled in 1953 when Canadian 
Forest Products Ltd. assumed 
full financial control of the mill 
and made it one of its divisions. 
This enabled Howe Sound to 
produce semibleached and un- 
bleached kraft. 

Canadian Forest 
also operates a large plywood 
and hardboard division, and a 
lumber and shingle. division, 


both of which derive their re- . 


quirements of logs from the 
company’s extensive forest and 
logging operations and, to a less- 
er extent, from independent 
loggers. 


Irving 
Irving Pulp & Paper Ltd. own 
and operate a pulp mill at Lan- 
caster, N.B., at the mouth of the 
Saint John River. Company’s 
name was changed from Saint 
John Sulphite Ltd., in 1951. 
Company’s fully bleached sul- 
phite mill construction and ex- 
pansion program is now practi- 
cally completed. The company 
is now producing at the rate of 
210 to 220 tons of fully bleached 
sulphite per working day. Dur- 
ing the past year, capacity has 
been increased by 4,500 air dry 
tons per annum. 
owns approximately 


Company 
120,000 acres of timberlands in 
New Brunswick 


and the State 
-estimated tc contain 


and 384,585 common 


preference 
shares of the 1,725 preferred and 


118,800 common issued shares of 
Allagash Land Co., which owns 
85,144 acres of timberland in 
Maine. 

Company does not publish fi- 
nancial and operating state- 
ments. ‘ 


KVP Co. 

KVP Co., a subsidiary of 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
produces bleached, semibleach- 
ed, and unbleached kraft and 
groundwood pulp in its mills at 


Espanola, Ont. Paper produc-. 


tion includes wrappings, bag 
stock, waxings, coating, hanging, 
specialties, and a sma2il amount 
of newsprint. 

Its holdings are operated un- 
der a forest management con- 
tract of 21 years, with option to 
renew for additional periods of 
21 years each. Among the con- 
ditions stipulated in the contract 
with the Crown are the cutting 
of minimum and maximum 
quantities of pulpwood, building 
of roads necessary to reach ma- 
ture timber, and preservation of 


. forest resources. 


largest 
dusan of fine and _ specialty 
papers, has also large manufac- 
of ale facilities for various types 


™ Combined ual capacity for 
all plants owned or con- 


The program is designed to 
supply a major portion of KVP’s 
pulpwood requirements in per- 
petuity. » 

The Espanola property was 
purchased from Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co. in 1943 for $1 mil- 
lion. A parchment processing 
plant was added in 1952. 


Consolidated net sales of the 


parent company rose to $48.7 
ion in fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1955, an increase of 


Products © 


9.1% over the previous fiscal 
Mess Net earnings were $2,314,- 

, up from $2,202,000 the pre- 
vious year. 

Consolidated assets of the par- 
ent company at Sept. 30, 1955, 
were $35,241,891. The consoli- 
dated Canadian subsidiaries had 
assets of $12,864,281. 

Net earnings of the Canadian 
subsidiaries were $981,055 be- 
fore deducting exchange adjust- 
ments of $53,709. In 1953-54, net 
earnings of these subsidiaries 
were $882,624 before deducting 
$47,965 in exchange adjust- 
ments. 

Paper production of the Cana- 
dian subsidiaries last year to- 
taled 28,053 tons, most of it for 
conversion in KVP plants. New 
monthly tonnage records were 
established at Espanola. Capital 
expenditures for Canadian op- 
erations totaled $952,333. 

To encourage home ownership 
at Espanola; company sold 36 
homes to KVP employees and 
other townspeople. In addition, 
14 new homes were built by in- 
dividual owners in the area. 


LongLac 

LongLac Pulp & Paper Co. 
is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Kimberly-Clark Corp., of 
Neenah, Wis. It operates a kraft 
pulp mill at Terrace Bay, Ont., 
on the Lake Superior north 
shore, with a daily capacity of 
330 tons of bleached sulphite 
pulp. Production is shipped to 
the parent company’s mills at 
Kapuskasing, Ont., and in the 
U. S 


Company’s mill is at the 
southern end of the water sys- 
tem which carries logs from the 
timber limits at Long Lac 80 


‘miles to the north, where com- 


pany’s woodlands are located. 

Sales of LongLac Pulp & 
Paper in the year ended April 
30, 1956, were 1.5% higher than 
in the previous year, while net 
earnings increased 16.7%. The 
improvement in earnings was 
attributed mainly to the lower 
discount on the U. S. dollar, to 
improved operations, and to 
higher investment income. 

Normal depreciation of $1,- 
740,168 and excess depreciation 
of $977,594 were taken. After 
seven and a half years of opera- 
tion, the company’s plant is 
written down to 39.5% of its 
Original cost. | 

During the year $800,000 of 
company’s 3% bonds were re- 
tired, 

Consolidated sales of Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corp. and subsidiaries 
rose te $253.7 million in the fis- 
cal year ended April 30, 1956, 
from $179.1 million the previous 
fiscal years. Earnings rose to 
$21,617,795 or $2.82 a share from 
$12,757,437 or $2.84 on each 
share then outstanding in the 
1954-55 fiscal year. 


MacM. & Bloedel 
MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd., 


‘Vancouver, is one of the world’s 
' largest manufacturers and ex- 


porters of timber products. Com- 
pany controls a fully integrated 
lumber operation from standing 
timber to the sale of the finish- 
ed product. Its two kraft pulp 
mills have become increasingly 
important to company’s opera- 
tions. 

Company is largest Canadian 
producer of plywood, turning 
out about one third of Canada’s 
total output. 

MacMillan &. Bloedel holds 
two forest management. licenses 
on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island covering 762,361 acres. It 
handles the sales of British Co- 
lumbia Forest Products on a fee 
basis. 

Company’ s largest operating 
division is Western District Saw- 
mills at Port Alberni, B.C., 
which produces between 80 mil- 
lion and 120 million feet board 
measure per annum. 

The Alberni plywood division 
operates a plant with an annual 
capacity of 80 million square 
feet of *%-inch three-ply ply- 
wood. Anothe: plywood plant 
at Vancouver has an annual ca- 
pacity of 100 million sq. ft. and 
also manufactures 500,000 ply- 
wood fir doors per year under 
the Monodor brand. 

Kraft pulp is produced by the 
Harmac pulp division near 
Nanaimo, and by the Alberni 
Pulp & Paper division. 

A subsidiary, Canadian Trans- 


port Co., conducts a general 
shipping business, and handles 
the export business of the com- 
pany. Various sales branches 
throughout the world conduct 
the company’s marketing opera- 
tions, except in the U. S. where 
a subsidiary company in Seattle 
handles merchandising. 


MacMillan & Bloedel was 
formed in 1951 as the result of a 
merger of H. R. MacMillan Ex- 
port Co. and Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Ltd. 

In the nine months ended 
June 30, 1956, company’s sales 
totaled $132.7 million, up slight- 
ly from $132.3 million in the 
corresponding 1954-55 period. 
Depreciation rose from $4.7 mil- 
lion a year ago to $7.3 million in 
the current fiscal year, iargely 
as a result of provision for de- 
preciation on the expansion 
work in progress at the Alberni 
Pulp & Paper division. 

Income taxes at $11.7 million 
were nearly $750,000 less than 
in the previous year. 

Net income of $13,221,209 or 
$2.50 a share was 4.3% lower 
than $13,808,802 or $2.61 a share 
in the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 


Company recently announced 
plans to spend an additional $1,- 
250,000 on the new $42-million 
bleached kraft pulp mill at Har- 
mac. The additional amount is 
for a woodroom to allow wider 
use of wood products. 


Other phases of the $63 mil- 
lion expansion program at Al- 
berni division include installa- 
tion of two high-speed newsprint 
machines, general purpose 
paperboard and coarse paper 
machines, increasing unbleached 
kraft production to 500 tons 
daily. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Sept. 30, 1955, consisted of $2.1 
million 3%-3%% serial bonds 
maturmmg equally in 1958 and 
1959; $2,383,000 4% bonds due 
1965; 48,009 class A noncallable 
convertible cumulative npv 
shares; and 5,237,529 class B npv 
shares. 


Marathon 


Marathon Paper Mills of Can- 
ada is a subsidiary of Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis. It operates 
a high-grade bleached kraft 
pulp mill at Marathon, Ont., 
producing 375 tons a day. 

Company has cutting rights on 
three million acres of pulpwood 
forests in Canada. The pulp is 
converted to paper at mills at 
Ashland, Green Bay, Menasha 


‘'and Rothschild, Wis., Menomi- 


nee, Mich., and Oswego, N.Y. 

Company in November last 
year purchased Manchester 
Paper Boxes Ltd., a Toronto 
firm manufacturing folding and 
setup paper board boxes, and 
changed its name to Marathon 
Packages Ltd. 

Net sales of the parent com- 
pany for the nine months ended 
July 31, 1956, were $109,174,850, 
compared with . $95,872,446 for 
the corresponding period of pre- 
vious fiscal year. Net earnings 
for the nine-month period were 
$6,109,945 or $1.69 a share, com- 
pared with $6,528,479 or $1.81 a 
share in the same period a year 
earlier. 

Earnings did not reach antici- 
pated levels because cost of 
goods produced continued to in- 
crease, explained President John 
Stevens, Jr. Sales price increases 
have not as yet fully compen- 
sated for the cost increases, he 
said. 

Fixed expenses were budget- 
ed in anticipation of a sales 
volume in excess of that which 
was attained. Inventories of 


finished goods increased. 


Earlier this year, the parent 
company completed arrange- 
ments for a $95-million financ- 
ing program to provide funds 
for normal and long-range ex- 
pansion. These funds will pre- 
clude the necessity of equity 
financing in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, said Mr. Stevens. _ 


Minas Basin 
Minas Basin Pulp & Power 
Co, is a manufacturer of ground- 
wood pulp as well as producing 
paper board and carrying out 
extensive lumbering in Nova 
Scotia. .Company’s mill at 
Hantsport, N.S., has a daily ca- 
pacity of 110 tons of bleached 


> 





and 20 toms of unbleached 
groundwood pulp. 

In 1955, shipments of ground- 
wood pulp rose to a record 32,- 
900 tons, up from 1,539 tons in 
1954. Most of the pulp is sold 
- the Scott Paper Co. in the 

. >. 

Capitalization comprises 17,- 
000 authorized common shares, 
no par value, all of which are 
issued and outstanding. 


North Western 


North Western Pulp & Power 
Co., owned jointly by North 
Canadian Oils Ltd. and St. Regis 
Paper Co., New York, has cut- 
ting rights on 3,000 sq. miles of 
Alberta timberland, and has 
been granted an additional 3,000 
sq. miles of timberlands as a 
reserve for fut tire expansion. 

Construction of company’s 
pulp mill, the first in Alberta, 
is under way at Hinton on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. Production is to 
start early in 1957. 

St. Regis Paper will operate 
and manage the mill and sell its 
output. Participation in this 
project greatly enlarges the 
activities of St. Regis in Canada. 

The mill will have a per- 
petual pulpwood supply through 
a long-term timber grant from 
the Province of Alberta held by 
North Western Pulp and Power 


Ltd. It will operate on lodge- 
pole pine and white spruce. 

The $35-million mill will have 
an annual capacity of 150,000 
tons of bleached kraft pulp. St. 
Regis will purchase part of the 
output for use in its own mills 
and will sell the balance in the 
open market. 

Timber cutting is well under 
way on the company’s timber- 
lands, and a substantial volume 
of pulpwood is already stored 
in the yards. 

When completed, the mill is 
expected to employ about 500 
people, and another 1,500 work- 
ers will be employed in wood- 
lands operations. 

For detail on St. Regis Paper 
Co. (Canada) Ltd., wholly,own- 
ed subsidiary of St. Regis Paper 
Co., see separate report in the 
specialty paper section of this 
issue. 


Ontario Paper 


Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, 
Ont., and its wholly owned sub- 
Sidiary, Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., Baie Comeau, Que., 
are owned by the Chicago Trib- 
une and the New York News. 

Pulp capacity of the 
plants is 200 tons daily, which is 
sold on the open market. Com- 
pany contracts with Beaver Co. 
to take the output of its news- 
print machine, supplying neces- 
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A highly diversified fleet of aircraft, suitable for the Cana- 
dian north, enables Wheeler Airlines to carry out a wide 
range of assignments in connection with the pulp industries. 
These aircraft include the Otter, Beaver, Norseman and 
Cessna on floats, wheels or skis. Also the amphibious twin- 
engine Canso PBY for transport of heavier supplies or 
personnel; twin engine Anson V on wheels for aerial pho- 
tography and transport; four-engine C54, and twin-engine 
DC3 and C46 for heavy cargo and transport work. 


Wheeler Airlines have been prime contractors for the aerial 
spray projects over New Brunswick and the Gaspé Penin- 
sula for the past four years, and maintain a fleet of seven 
Stearmen specially equipped for all types of aerial spray 


work. 





Wheeler 


Head Office & Main Base: 


Bases: Montreal, Clove, Chibougemayu, La Mocaza, 
HArbour 2772 (Montreal direct line) or St, Jovite 466. 


St. Jovite, Que. 


Que.; Northwest River, Lebroder 





sary raw materials, such as 
pulpwood, sulphite, and steam. 

The Thorold mill obtains its 
wood supplies from the com- 
pany’s timber limits at Shelter 


Bay 


and Franquelin, 


Que.; 


Heron Bay, Lake Superior; and 


Manitoulin Island. 


Financial and operating sta- 
(Continued on page 66) 





»Nearly one out of every four newspapers in the world is printed 


NEARLY 
1 out of 4 


the world’s newspapers are printed 
on newsprint from Quebec 


on newsprint produced in La Province de Québec. 


55 major pulp and paper plants had a production in 1955 
of $540 millions, including newsprint valued at $350 millions, 


paid $110 millions in wages to 27,000 employees. 


The Government of La Province de Québec is doing 
everything in its power to provide the conditions 
necessary for the continued successful operation of 
this most important industry. 


For information on industrial op 


7 Province de Québec, write Provinci 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Qué, 
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Specity Cummins TURBODIESEL’ Engines for more profitable 
logging applications ! 


@ Cummins TURBODIESEL Engines are evailable for 
log haulers, skidders, yarders, loaders, generators, 
logging boats and other logging operations. 


@ Select the horsepower range that suits your work. 
Models include the 175 h.p. JT-6; 250 h.p. NT-6; 
262 h.p. NTO-6; 300 h.p. NRT-6; 335. h.p. 
_NRTO-6; and the 600 h.p. VT-12. 


_ “All feature the atest Cummins Diesel development: 


turbocharging. Now, exhaust gas energy normally 
‘wasted is utilized to boost horsepower at the 


flywheel. 
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system ... 


@ All models have the exclusive Gummins PT fuel 
the diesel fuel system that has fewer 


parts, gives lower maintenance costs than any 


other fuel system—dgasoline or diesel. 


All models have a sealed, pressurized crankcase 
and high-efficiency filters to give long life under 


most severe dirt conditions. 


Over 200 Cummins Service and Sales points in 
Canada and the United States means fast help 


when you need it. 
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Russel-Hipwell 
ENGINES LIMITED 


Authorized Cummins Sales and Service 
is also available at many other locations. 
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Manufacturers of Fine Paper Products 
Report Year of Encouraging Progress 


Alliance Paper 


Alliance Paper Mills Lid., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd., 
manufactures bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite pulp and a 
wide variety of paper products. 

It manufactures tag and 
folder stock, board, manifold, 
glassine, cellucine, carbonizing, 
waxing papers, and sulphite 
specialties, tag, insulating, 
wrapping, flour sack papers, 
boxboard and board specialties, 
coated papers and flour sacks. 

A sulphite mill producing 
bleached and unbleached sul- 
phite is also operated at Merrit- 
ton, Ont. 

A plant at Georgetown, Ont., 
produces coated stocks, such as 
book, litho, label, tag, stock, 
board, flour sack paper, and 
other specialties. A wholly own- 
ed subsidiary, Don Valley Paper 
Co., manufactures. blotti : cev- 
ers, bristols and many specialty 
papers. 

A former subsidiary of Al- 
liance, Lincoln Pulp and Paper 
Co. is reported to have been 
sold. 

Individual statistics on annua! 
capacity of the plants are no 
longer being released. Figures 
@ year ago were: paper mills 
with three Fourdrinier machines 
—20,000 tons; one cylinder ma- 
chine—20,000 tons; sulphite pulp 
mill 32,000 air dry tons; a coat- 
ing plant—9,000 tons. 


Major project last year was 
modification of the cylinder 
board machine at the Lincoln 
Division to increase its produc- 
tive capacity. New vertically 
stacked dryers require construc- 
tion of a penthouse, which in 
turn involved major alterations 
to the machine room. Other 
equipment such as pulping, 
screening, calendar and cutting 
was installed to accommodate 
increased production and make 
possible manufacture of grades 
not before made on that ma- 
chine. 

Financial and operating sta- 
tistics are consolidated with 
those of Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, also in the fine paper sec- 
tion. 


Eddy Paper 


Eddy Paper Co. is an invest- 
ment .nd holding company 
whose wholly owned subsidiary, 
the E, B. Eddy Co., operates an 
integrated pulp and paper or- 
ganization manufacturing and 
distributing a wide range of 
paper products. 

Eddy Paper has funded debt 
of $19,625,000 and 200,000 class 
A $1 cumulative $20 par shares 
and 200,000 npv common shares 
outstanding. All the common 
shares outstanding are owned 
by J. R. Booth Ltd. 

Over 82% of the capital stock 
of Sidney and Paper 
Co., including ali of the class 


“B” (voting shares) «re owned 
by Eddy Paper Co. Sidney Roof- 
ing Owns and operates at Vic- 
toria plant said to be the largest 
west of Toronto for the manu- 
facture of asphalt roofing and 
allied products. The company’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, Na- 
tional Paper Box Ltd., owns and 
operates at Vancouver the larg- 
est and most modern plant west 
of Winnipeg for manufacture of 
folding and rigid paper boxes. 
Bishop Asphalt Papers Lid., a 
subsidiary of the company, 
manufactures and markets roof- 
ing and building materials in 
Eastern Canada. 

Consolidated net profit of 
Eddy Paper Co. for 1955 was 
$1,538,917, 16% higher than con- 
solidated net for 1954 of $1,321,- 
652. 


E. B. Eddy Co. 


E. B. Eddy Co. is an operating 
subsidiary of Eddy Paper Co. 
The company sells most of its 
newspaper output under long- 
term contracts. Other products 
are distributed in Canada 
through the company’s own 


sales organization or in the U.S. 


and overseas. It produces a wide 
range of paper products includ- 
ing fine papers, household 
paper products, paperboard and 
newsprint. 

It owns plants on the Ottawa 
River at Ottawa, Ont., and Hull, 
Que., with a combined rate of 


capacity of 155,000 tons er an- 
num of finished products. It 
owns three hydro-elect.ic plants 
at the Ottawa River at Chau- 
diere Falls which suppiies about 
60% of the company’s power 
requirements. Balance is sup- 
plied by Gatineau Power Co. 

Company holds timber limits, 
leases and licenses to more than 
5,800 square miles, of which 
about 4,000 were acquired from 
J. BR. Booth Ltd. These provide 
an estimated potential perpetual 
vield of 160,000 cords per an- 
num. Timber reserves are con- 
served through purchase of 
about 50,000 cords annually of 
private land woods. Present an- 
nual consumption is approxi- 
mately 200,000 cords. 

The bulk of timber resources 
is located in the Gatineau and 
Ottawa River watersheds, per- 
mitting use of those rivers for 
driving log. to the mills. 

Parent company showed con- 
solidated net profit for 1955 of 
$1,538,917, 16% higher than con- 
solidated net profit for 1954 of 
$1,321,652. Statement included 
earnings and assets of Sidney 
Roofing and Paper Co., a partly 
owned subsidiary, and its sub- 
Sidiaries. Company owns over 
82% of the capital stock of Sid- 
ney Roofing including all class 
B voting shares. 

The company reported excel- 
lent progress in 1955 on a two- 
year capital program to increase 
capacity for newsprint, paper- 





Reports on Wood 


(Continued from page 65) 
tistics are not published as there 
is no direct public interest in 
the company. For the main re- 
port on Ontario Paper, see the 
newsprint section. 


Quebec P. & P. 


discontinued pulp production in 
1930 and was placed in bank- 
ruptcy in 1942 following a peti-’ 
tion from the Quebec Streams 
Commission on a claim for $1.8 
million for arrears for water 
dues on the Kenogami reservoir 
dam. All the company’s former 
pulp mills and timber lands 
were sold to the Quebee Govy- 
ernment in August, 1949, for 
$1.5 million. 

In November of the same 
year it was authorized that pre- 
ferred shareholders would re- 
ceive $23 per share on delivery 
of certificates to the trustee be- 
foreMarch 15, 1950. No pay- 
ments have been made on 
shares delivered after that date, 
it is reported. 

The bankruptcy estate of the 
corporation is still to be wound 
up, with various matters to be 
settled between the trustee and 
the Provincial Government be- 
fore final closing of the estate. 


Restigouche 


Restigouche Co. is a wholiy 
owned subsidiary of Fraser 
Companies Ltd. and manufac- 
tures bleached sulphite pulp for 
use in paper making and dis- 
solving pulps for manufacture 
of rayon viscose yarns, Cello- 
phane film and other producis. 

The company’s mill at Athol- 
ville, N.B., has a daily capacity 
of approximately 265 tons of 
paper making grade or 200 tons 
of dissolving grade. 

Construction of a new steam. 
generating plant at the mill, 
consisting of two steam genera- 
tors, was delayed but came into 
operation in March of this year. 
new turbine genevator at 





Atholville wa: expected to be 
‘operating by mid-year and new 
ventilation systems have been 
installed on the two drying ma- 
chines. In 1955 the new pulp 
wood haul-up was constructed 
at the mill, 

As at Dec. 31, 1955, the parent 
company and its subsidiary 
Restigouch. owned 1,559 sq. 
miles of freehold timber lands 
and 3,972 sq. miles of leasehold 
timber limits in New Brunswick 
and the eastern part of the 
Province of Quebec. 

Consolidated net profit of the 
parent company and  subsidi- 
aries in 1955 was $5,710,785 
compared with $4,868,171 in the 
previous year. Consolidated net 
profit for the first six months 
of this year were $3,388,077 or 
$1.52 per common share com- 
pared with $2,383,894 or $1.07 
per common share in the first 
half of 1955. 

President Aubrey Crabtree 
reported. that the price of un- 
bleached sulphate pulp shipped 
to the United States was in- 
creased by $5 per ton on April 
1, 1956, and should apply to ap- 
proximately 15,000 tons over the 
balance of the year. 


St. George 


St. George Pulp and Pape 
Ce. operates a pulp mill at t St. 
George, N.B. The company is 
one of the oldest groundwood 
processing plants in Canada. It 
is one of the few Canadian mills 
to produce bleached ground- 
wood pulp for sale. 

In 1949 the company added a 
bleaching plant to bleach 
groundwood by the sodium 
peroxide process—the first op- 
eration of its kind in Canada. 

The mili is located at the 


mouth of the Magaguadavic 
River and has an annual ca- 


pacity of 25,000 tons. About 80% 
of the production is bleached 
and sold under the trade name 
of Fibrewhite while the balance 


is sold in the unbleached form. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 
SINCE 1901 


During which the fluctuating methods, services and problems 


of distribution have been successfully dealt with. 


The combined experiences of a quarter century as RAIL and 
STEAMSHIP official, PAPER MILL TRAITS parr and 
co-ordinated in 


_ GUY TOMBS LIMITED (est. 1921) 
TRAFFIC CONSULTANTS, FORWARDERS, TRAVEL AGENTS 


Also owners and operators of _ 
DAVIE TRANSPORTATION LTD. (est.- 1936). 


Dornnacona — New York — Montreal 


GUY TOMBS MARINE SERVICES LTD. (est. 1946) 


groundwood mill at Nipigon 
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Pulp Companies 


Export sales account for nearly 
all of the total shipments. 

Company’s 1955 operations 
Were somewhat reduced because 
of low water conditions experi- 
enced from June 1 onward. 
During the period the Eastern 
part of New Brunswick experi- 
enced one of the dryest sum- 
mers in history. 

Since Jan. 6 of this year, com- 
pany’s mill has been operat- 
ing at full capacity. Officials 
term Fibrewhite business good 
and anticipate 1956 will be an 
exceptionally favorable year. 

Company is not intending any 
expansion for the present. Cur- 
rent production of Fibrewhite 
bleached mechanical wood pulp 
is about 24,000 tons annually. 

History of the St. George mill 
dates back to 1902 when it was 
established by New York inter- 
ests. In 1932 control was ac- 
quired by Edouard LeCroix, St. 
Georges de Beauce, Que., and 
Senator Page of Maine. Exten- 
sive repairs were made at the 
time, particularly to the dam 


and additional equipment was. 


installed. In 1946 the mill was 
destroyed by fire but was com- 
pletely rebuilt and enlarged 
with production capacity in- 
creased about 20%. In 1947 
Antoine LaCroix of St. John 
secured Senator Page's inter- 
ests. 

The company does not issue 
financial figures for pwblication. 


St. Lawrence Corp. 


St. Lawrence Corp. produces 
unbleached sulphite, kraft and 
groundwood pulps as well as its 
newsprint, kraft fibre and spe- 
cialty papers operation. 

Sales of surplus pulps in 1956 
amounted to 18,758 tons un- 
bleached stulphite; 15 tons of 
groundwood; 4,271 tons of un- 
bleached kraft compared 
with 14,025 tons unbleached sul- 
phite, no groundwood, 2,252 tons 
unbleached kraft in 1954. Its 











of 18,000 tons was recently 
reported idle. The Dolbeau, 
Que., mill consists of a ground- 
wood pulp mill, an unbleached 
sulphite pulp mill, a sulphite 
pulp Kamyr machine and a 
Flakt dryer. At Trois Rivieres, 
Que., the mill presently consists 
of a groundwood pulp mill, and 
unbleached sulphite pulp mill. 
At East Angus, operation con- 
sists of a groundwood pulp mill 
and unbleached kraft pulp mill, 
a semichemical pulp mill. 


Full capacity sale of finished 
products was indicated in the 
annual report and company’s 
diminished surplus of unbleach- 
ed sulphite pulps seems likely 
to find a ready market. The 
groundwood mill at Nipigon, 
Ont., out of operation since the 
latter part of 1953, seems likely 
to remain inactive due to lack 
of profitable demand for ground 
pulpwood. 


Company called for redemp- 
tion on June 15, 1956, $979,000 
principal amount of its 5% first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds, 
series A, due 1972 at par, pay- 
able in Canadian funds, and 
$356,000 principal amount of its 
4%,% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds, series B, due 1972 
at par, payable in U.S. funds. 

Shareholders of the company 
in May approved a creation of 
500,000 preferred shares, $100 
par of which 150,000 shares, de- 
signated at 5% cumulative re- 
deemable preferred shares, 
series A, were offered at $99 per 
share to yield 5.05. 


Thurso P. & P. 


Thurso Pulp & Paper Co., is 
building a 200-ton kraft pulp 
mill at Thurso, Que., about 95 
miles northwest of Montreal 
near the Ottawa River. 

The mill, which is expected 
to cost in the vicinity of $17 
million, is 70% owned by Singer 
Manufacturing Co., a sewing 
machine manufacturer, and 30% 
owned by Perkins Goodwin Co., 
New York, pulp and paper dis- 
tributors since 1846. 

When completed, the project 
will comprise a power house, 
bleach plant, pulp dryer, stor- 
age room and be equipped with 
office as well as laboratory fa- 
cilities. Detailed engineering 
and construction is being car- 
ried out by Foundation Co. of 
Canada. The plant is scheduled 
for completion in Ja:uuary of 
1958. 

Cutting rights on some 490,- 
000 acres of woodland in the 
Thurso area, controlled by 
Singer, are considered sufficient 
to sustain the mill in perpetuity. 
The mill will also use sawmill 
waste and salvage from. the 
Singer operation. Some free- 
hold timber may also be pur- 
chased. 

Pulpwood will be transported 
to the mill by the Thurse and 
Nation Valley Railway,a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Singer 
Manufacturing. About 60% of 
bleached hardwood and 40% 
bleached softwood wil’ be used 
in production. The mill will 
meg approximately 250 per- 

" Packins Goodwin, an inter- 
keting and management organi- 
zation, will handle both domes- 
tic and export sales. 

President of Thurso Pulp & 
Paper Co. is P. B. Bourget, 
manager of the Singer Manu- 

Company (Thurso 


Works) and president of the 


Thurso and Nation Valley Rail- 
way Co. 

All directors are representa- 
tives of either Singer or Perkins 
Goodwin. 


> 








board and fine and speciality 
papers. Total outlays on the 
program will run about $5.5 
million, latest estimates indi- 
cate. 

It has under active study 
various alternatives open for 
major projects leading to fur- 
ther and substantially, greater 
increases in productive capacity. 

Capital expenditures amount- 
ed to $3,878,298 in 1955 of which 
$3,192,658 was in the E. B. Eddy 
Co. and $685,640 in Sidney Roof- 
ing and its subsidiaries, and it 
is estimated that approximately 
$5.7 millio.. will be spent on 
capital additions in 1956. The 
major projects of a two-year 
period include: ; 

—Modifications of the No. 8 
Eddy paper machine and Hull 

groundwood mil] to increase 
newsprint capacity by about 
7,500 tons annually. 
—Rehabilitation and moder- 
nization of the Eddy No. 12 
paperboard machine to raise 
productivity and improve 
product quality. 

—Rehabilitation of the Eddy 
No. 1 paper machine to im- 
prove product quality and raise 
capacity by approximately 
25%. 

—Further developments of 
the Eddy specialty paper ma- 
chines in the Ottawa mills to 
improve flexibility and product 
quality and add to capacity for 
production on fine and spe- 
cialty paper. 

—Inst .llation of a new large 
boiler and ancillary equipment 
m the Eddy steam plant in the 
Ottawa Mill, replacing three 
small obsolete boilers, thereby 
increasing steam capacity as 
required by the _ increased 
paper machine producti®n indi- 
cated above. 

—Acquisition of land and 
substantial progress on con- 
struction of the paperboard 
mill of Sidney Roofing and 
Paper Co. 

Sidney Roofing embarked on 

major expansion program on 
the B.C. mainland. The first 
phase, includes construction of a 
paperboard mill, with ancillary 
services, and an administration 
building is expected to be com- 
pleted and in uperatio: by mid- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Whether your business 


is large or small 


. « « The Canadian Bank of Commerce is well equipped to look 


after all your banking requirements. With the wealth of experi- 


ence gained since 1867, assets of more than 2 billion dollars and 


with more than 725 branches across Canada, The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce renders a service to businesses large or small. The 


manager of your nearest branch will give you a courteous welcome, 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Branches 
NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE: 


BANKING CORRESPONDENTS: 


outside Canada: 
SEATTLE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
CHICAGO 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Plant No. 2, built on the outskirts of St. Catharines in 1951, 
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is being constantly expanded to provide 


greater service to the increasing demands of utility and industrial requirements for electrical apparatus. 


SPECIFY PACKARD 


for Proven Performance and Personalized Service 


Since it was founded in 1894 as a pioneer 
in electrical manufacturing in Canada, 
Packard Electric has kept pace with 
rapidly expanding industry. And even 
in those early days Packard stood for 
quality products. Transformers and 
watthour meters built at the turn of the 
century are still in use giving good serv- 


ice today. 


Through every phase of its growth, 
Packard Electric has maintained a repu- 
tation for personalized service. Packard 
research and development engineers 
work closely with production men to 
individual posed -by 
unique applications. Packard sales rep- 
resentatives work in close liaison with 
both engineering and production depart- 
ments to meet your most exacting needs. 


solve problems 


Complete testing facilities, including this ver- 
satile impulse generator, enable Packard 
engineers .fo conduct quality control and 
performance tests on their complete range 
of equipment from 115 volt watthour meters 
to high voltage power transformers. 


Packord has made many ovt- 
standing contributions in the 

field of transformer design. 

A complete line of trans. 
formers range from small 

3 KVA rural type distribution => 
transformers to 50,000 KVA -  2@ 
171 KY, pewer transformers. — 
Standardised lines as well as ~ 
transformers built to special ¥ 
requirements with all types of » 


Packard have specialized for many years in 
the manufacture of an extensive range of 
instrument transformers. All designs comply 
with the highest accuracy classifications, test 
levels and physical requirements of utilities 
and switch board manufacturers throughout 
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DOBBIN BLINKS in the Seie winter sunlight, while he waits for his 1 master to unload pulpwood fies New Deusiivatek’s 
Green River forests. 


Reports on Fine Paper Firms 


(Continued from page 66) 
1957, at a cost of about $5 
million. Plans for subsequent 
expansion of this program are 
mow under consideration. 

Capitalization at June 30, 1956, 
consists of $14,625,000 funded 


debt and 3,000 common shares. 


$100 par. All the common is 
held by the Eddy Paper Co. 
President and Managing Direc- 
tor R. A, Irwin said in the an- 
nual report the company is in a 
strong position to participate 


| fully in the continuing dynamic 


growth of the nation and in the. 


' industries of which it is a part. 
' It moves forward from a base 


of modern efficient plants and 
sound finance. The sales or- 
ganization and policy aided by 
effective advertising product re- 
search, are geared for expansion. 


' They are confident the coming 


| he 


: 


{ 


: 


years ars will-see.new highs estab- 
ay in all phases of activity, 


Fraser Cos. 
The wholly owned subsidiary 
a Fraser Cos., Fraser apes 
operates paper mills a 
: ‘Maine, producing 
chemical and groundwood pulp 
| papers sold chiefly 


| rege S. market, 


- mills is. 
| ing of 


daily capacity of these 
tons of chemical pulp 
papers and 165 tons of ground- 


wood | 


papers. 

For 1955, Fraser Cos., report- 
ed consolidated net profit of 
$5,710,785 compared with $4.,- 
868,171 for the preceding year. 
In the first six months of this 
year consolidated net profit 
totaled $3,383,077 against $2,383,- 
894 for the first six months of 
last year. 

Demand for various grades of 
pulp, paper, and paperboard 
manufactured during the first 
six months of this year was suf- 
ficient to permit all mills to op- 
erate at capacity. 

Consolidated net working 
capital at December 31, 1955, in- 
creased to $15,183,385 from $13,- 
913,737 at the end of 1954. In- 
ventories were slightly lower at 
$11,216,186 compared with $11,- 
811,101. 

Capital expenditures in 1955 
amounted to $4,174,830 for new 
additions and improvements to 


plant and properties. 


Howard Smith 
Smith Paper Mills 


makes over 500 grades of paper 
which are sold throughout the 
Dominion, and exported to the 
U.K., South Africa, New Zea- 
land, Australia, South America, 
and other countries. 


Pulp and byproducts produc- 
ed comprise bleached sulphite, 
bleached soda, and groundwood 
pulp; vanillin, a flavoring ma- 
terial; tomlinite, a synthetic 
resin. 

Through its subsidiaries, com- 
pany also controls plants for the 
manufacture of groundwood 
pulp, bleached and unbleached 


‘kraft pulp and sulphite pulp,. 


glassine, greaseproof, wrapping, 
toilet and coating papers, tags, 
paper bags, and _ specialties, 
paper and cloth base-plastic 
laminates, newsprint and roto- 
gravure paper. 

Combined annual capacity mc 
sale (including Donnacona) 
310,000 tons of fine paper, kraft, 
specialties, newsprint, etc.; 465,- 
000 tons of bleached soda pulp, 
19,000 tons bleached and un- 
bleached kraft pulp, 8,000 tons 
bleached and _ unbleached 
groundwood, 100,000 Ib. vanil- 


lin, 3,000 tons of decorative and — 


industrial laminates, 100 million 
sg. ft. of building board, 350 
million paper bags and 12 mil- 
lion flour sacks. 

Total production of all kinds 
of pulp was 412,982 tons against 
364,711 tons the previous year; 
total production of paper was 
282,138 tons against 260,080 tons 
the previous year. 

Company owns plants at 
Cornwall, Ont., Beauharnois and 
Crabtree Mills, Que. These 
plants are owned directly by 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd.; 
those of the Windsor Mills Divi- 
sion are owned through Canada 
Paper Co., those of the Merrit- 
ton, Georgetown and Toronto 
(Don Valley Paper Co.) divi- 
sions are owned through Alli- 
ance Paper Mills Ltd., and the 
Ville la Salle, Montreal plant, 
is owned through the Arborite 
Co. The plants of Donnacona 
oo Co. are at Donnacoha, 

ue 


Consolidated net profit last 
year increased to $6,146,659 
against $5,020,256 in 1954. 


Demand for most of com- 
pany’s products was strong 
throughout the year with almost 
all units operating at full ca- 
pacity or very close to it. At 
the annual meeting in April it 
was stated that present indica- 
tions point to a continued strong 
demand for at least the next 
few months. 


quarter of the current fiscal 


year, earnings were a little bet- 
ter than those for the com- 
parable period in 1955. 

Dominion Tar and Chemical 
Co. Ltd. this year acquired ap- 
proximately 30% of the out- 
standing common shares of the 
company, it was announced in 
July 1956. Of that total, a 16% 
interest (285,000 shares) was 
purchased from E. Howard 
Smith, president and chairman, 
and H. Roy Crabtree, director. 
It was stated that the sale did 
not imply any lack of confi- 
dence in the company but rather 
the reasons for disposing of the 
shares were of a purely per- 
sonal financial nature. 

Total capital expenditures last 
year were $7,381,352 and funds 
set aside for future expenditures 
in other corporate purposes at 
year end were $4,155,531 ($5,- 
152,531 in 1954). 

Combined total sales of all 
companies for 1955 reached $89,- 
163,056, up almost 11% over 
1954. . 


Capital projects completed 
during the year or under way 
included: 

Cornwall division — exten- 
sion to finishing room, new 
bleach plant for alkali pulp, 
additional dryers for No. 1 
paper machine. 

Canada Paper — extension of 
the St. Francis finishing room, 
new barking drum, bark burn- 
ing equipment. 

Donnacona—speed-up of No. 3 
paper machine. 

Alliance—additional dryers 
for No. 2 paper machine. 

Arborite—new treater, new 
hydraulic press, building exten- 
sions. 


Provincial Paper 


Provincial Paper Ltd., wholly 
owned subsidiary of Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., manufac- 
tures and distributes high grade 
book litho, bond, coated and 
writing papers. It has four 
plants, with a productive ca- 
pacity of abou* 106,000 tons per 
year. 

The plant at Georgetown, 
Ont., is a paper coating mill. 
The Thorold, Ont., plant has 
four paper machines with a 
daily capacity of 135 tons. The 
Mille Roches mill is to be flood- 
ed after the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project has been complet- 
ed, and one of its two machines 
has already been moved out. 
Two paper machines with a 
daily capacity of 95 tons are at 
the Port Arthur plant; the sul- 


During the first »phite mill has a daily capacity 
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of 60 tons and the groundwood 
plant a total capacity of 100 tons 
daily. Company also owns and 
operates a hydro-electric plant 


‘at Thorold, generating about 850 


hp. 

Preliminary discussions have 
taken place with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario about expropriation of 
the Mille Roches plant. Muni- 
cipal Board of Ontario will de- 
cide compensation. However, it 
is still too soon to know when 
this long outstanding  trans- 
action will be settled, company 
says. 

The new fine paper machine 
at Thorold is in full production. 


Company has completed its 
five-year expansion program 
which tripled Thorold mill’s an- 
nual capacity to approximately 
50,000 tons of fine paper. Mill 
is expected to operate at ca- 
pacity in foreseeable future due 
to strong demand for fine 
papers. 

Demand for fine paper prod- 
ucts was reasonably strong in 
1955 and there was a distinct 
improvement in the last two 
months, Total production of 
fine papers and printing papers 
was 85,972 tons, compared to 
74,593 tons in previous year. 


Rolland Paper 


Rolland Paper Co. manufac- 
tures and sells high-grade bond, 
writing, ledger, air mail, offset 
and mimeograph papers. Sales 
offices are located in Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Company’s plants are located 
Mont Rolland and. St. Jerome, 
Que., production of the Mont- 
Rolland Mill, is about 16,000 
tons of sulphite bond and book- 
papers. The St. Jerome Mill 
production is about 20,000 tons 


of high-grade rag stock and sul- 


phite bond papers. 
The two mills have a com- 
bined floor area of approxi- 


mately 450,000 sq. ft. and com-|, 


bined plant sites comprise about 
377 acres. 

Company is currently under- 
taking a $4,650,000 expansion 
and improvement program at its 
St. Jerome Mill which calls for 
installation of a new paper 
making machine with an annual 
capacity of 18,000 tons, enlarg- 
ed water filtration plant and 


constructicn of additional build- | 


ings. The new capacit, will en- 
able company to alternately 
close down existing machines 
for overhaul and modification 
without interfering with pro- 
duction. 

The new paper machine will 
increase ultimate capacity of 
saleable products by over 54%. 
Company expects that the new 
machine will be in operation 
during the third quarter of 1957. 


To finance the expansion, in, 


January of this year company 
issued and sold privately $1,- 
500,000 in 335%4% first mortgage 
bonds, series A and offered pub- 
licly $4,000,000 in 4%% first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds 
series A. Part of the proceeds 
will be used to redeem the $1,- 
225,000 first mortgage bonds 
outstanding at the time of the 
new issue. 

Prior to the new issue, com- 
pany split its then authorized 
100,000 common shares on a 


class A the other as class B. 
Class A shares are entitled to 

a noncumulative cash dividend 

at the rate of 80c per year and 
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Swenson Evaporation equipment. 
The reason: Swenson Evaporators 
can improve product quality while 
lowering production costs. Your 
product could be next. The surest 
way to find out is to talk with a 
Swenson engineer. Call or write today. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
78 King Street 
Wellend, Onteric, Cenede 


SWENSO 


Proved, Engimacring for the Provtes Industnite 


Since 1869 
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Crystallizers 








SALUTE THE LUMBERJACK! 


a key man in Canada’s 


great Forest Industry 


Canada’s bountiful forests are her greatest single natural asset. From these 
giant timber stands come the raw materials for Canada’s great Pulp and 
Paper Industry . . . an industry which creates more wealth for us, pays us 
more money in wages, employs more of our people, and has more money 
invested in it . . . than any other Canadian industry. To the vast armies 
of men and women who labor in its cause, to-the hardy men at the forefront 
of their ranks who fell, branch, saw and stack the harvest of our forests, 
te the lumberjacks of Canada ... we offer our salute. 


RICHMOND PULP & PAPER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


(pert of the KRUGER organization) 


Manutacturers of Newsprint 
Semi-Chemical Puip 
Groundwood Pulp 
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Without air, life stops 


SEEING A CLOUD is probably the nearest we come to 
‘seeing’ the moving air above us, because air is made 
up of a mixture of invisible gases. These gases, how- 
ever, can be separated from each other and put to 
work in a variety of ways. 


OXYGEN, the most vital gas, comprises about 21 
per cent of the air. We all know how it helps sick 
people get well, but perhaps do not realize that steel 
and other major industries could not operate without 
the same oxygen in tremendous quantities. 


-.e-for you and for industry 


NITROGEN comprises about 78 per cent of air. It 
is used extensively as an inert atmosphere in the steel, 


chemical, and food industries. 


FIVE ‘RARE’ GASES, argon, krypton, neon, 
helium, and xenon—make up the remaining one per 
cent. They are rightfully called rare. For example, 
there is only one cubic foot of xenon in every ten 


million cubic feet of air. These gases are essential in 


making electric lamps and vacuum tubes, in welding 


processes, and in refining new metals such as titanium. 


FOR MANY YEARS, the people of Union Carbide 
have been taking the air apart and fmding new ways in 
which it can help in making a better life for all of “a 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBON PRODUCTS, CHEMI- 
CALS, GASES, and PLASTICS improve many things that 
you use. Ask for ‘Man-Made Miracles’ booklet FPS. 


UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


2221 YONGE STREET 


UCC 


TORONTO 7, CANADA 








ALLOYS AND METALS 
: Welland ch 


CARBON PRODUCTS 
National Carbon Company 
Terento 


OPERATING DIVISIONS 


| CHEMICALS 
Carbide Chemicals Company 


Ys 


INDUSTRIAL GASES | 
Linde Air Products Company 


PLASTICS . 
» Bakelite sie 
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Pulp and Paper: A Special Report 
Making Money on the Pulp, Paper Stocks? 


Although the majority of pulp 
and paper companies are op- 
erating at capacity levels, with 
outlook excellent for continued 
high demand into the next year 
at least, there has been com- 
paratively little buying interest 
in this stock group over the last 
few weeks. 

There .is no doubt that the 
oft-repeated warning of ap- 
proaching overproduction has 
had a chilling effect on poten- 
tial stock buyers. 

Today many investors argue 
this way: These stocks have had 
their boom—actually have out- 
distanced every other stock 
group in the postwar years. 
Now tremendously expanded 
plant capacity—with a second 
construction wave now under 
way—is bringing the bogey of 
overproduction closer every 
month 

There are much mor - cynamic 
growth potentialities today in 


But others with a close eye 
on. the market maintain that 
issues like Abitibi and St. Law- 
rence, whose market prices just 
represent nine and 10 times re- 
spective share earnings, are 
bargains hard to niatch any- 
where else on the Canadian in- 
dustrial market. Both companies 
have shown smart first half 
profit gains and; like majority 
of other cOmpanies in this 
group, have managed to work 
themselves into a strongly di- 





tinued high market demand for 
newsprint, fine paper and, to a 
lesser extent, kraft and paper- 
board, earnings should hold af 
high levels well into 1957. Divi- 
dend yields would appear wel) 
protected even beyond that 
period. 

An _ intermediate unsettling 
factor in the outlook is the cur- 
rent premium on Canadian 
funds (over U.S.). At present 
rates of exchange this is reduc- 
ing sales revenue per ton of 
newsprint sold into U.S. any-’ 
where from $2.25 to $2.62. 

The dire overproduction fore- 
sasts voiced recently by J. D. 
Zellerbach, president of the big 
West Coast pulp and paper or- 
ganization, were carefully ab- 
sorbed by investors here. 

Mr. Zellerbach predicted that 
«raft pulp and board «re likely 
co be in overproduction next 
year and newsprint in two 


years. He also stated that this . 


plans, he pointed out, if not al- 
ready implemented, could be 
quickly shelved if a general re- 
appraisal of the situation called 
for this. 

While agreeing with Mr. Zel- 
lerbach that supply and demand 
were coming well within sight, 
very few pulp and ,aper pro- 
ducers expect the situation to 
become so unsettled to bring 
about price wars—at least over 
the next couple of years. 

One top newsprint authority 
commented that a lot hinged on 
what newsprint exports to soft 
currency countries would be in 
ri These markets are likely 

to open up, he predicted. 

Other officials claim most in- 
uustry equipment is today op- 
erating at greater than optimum 
speeds anyway. Overproduction 
could be largely offset by a re- 
duction in speed, which they 
claim owouldn’t dc “much 
harm,” 


July these inventories were up 
23.9% over same period last 
year. This represents some 44 
days’ supply (it was 36 days’ 
supply last year at same time). 
Inventory build-up, however, 
often slows down from now un- 
til end of the year because of 
the heavy last half business 
and advertising tempo. 

Here are a few industry sta- 


_ tistics that help to put the pic- 
* ture in focus: 


‘° Canadian newsprint produc 
tion was up 5.1% at end of 
July at 3,728,617 tons; ship- 
ments to all markets were up 
3.7%. 

® Total pulp exports for first 
seven months were up 21,000 
tons at 1,368,000 — a gain of 
1.6%. 

@ Fine-paper production wa 
up 15.9% during the firs* seve: 
months. This included a 21.5% 


. increase in export shipments. 


value, outlook is governed 
largely by forward trade pros- 
pects. There is no doubt that 
expanding pulp and paper pro- 
duction in U.S. will tend to 
narrow the domestic industry’s 
export potential somewhat in 
months ahead. Against this, 
however, must be balanced the 
still rising U.S. consumption 
trend and the strong likelihoox 
of stepped-up exports to sof 

currency countries. 

While Canadian newsprir 
production just increased 5.1‘ 
in first seven months of the year 
U.S. output jumped 13%. Car 
rying this comparison furthe: 
U.S. shipments to its own do 
mestic market increased 19.5° 
in this period while Canadia: 
shipments to U.S. were up ju: 
3.4%. 

Perhaps of longer-term si; 


nificance in the outlook for th: - 


branch of Canadian industry i 
the rise in consumption of news 


mendous increase in demand for 
newsprint in many Asiatic coun- 
tries. With the Canadian pro- 
@eer still one of the most effi- 
cient in the world, he should 
have a good chance of getting 
some of this market. 

Operating costs coniinue up- 
vard. As they rise, manage- 
ment is redoubling research and 
supervision efforts to help keep 
‘themselves in the competitive 
narket picture. One trend in 
his direction is the big swing 
0 up-grading of products, par- 
icularly among integrated lum- 
»,er-pulp and paper p-oducers. 
*ormer waste products such as 
sawdust and chips are now be- 
ng processed into hardboar: 
ind certain paper grades. 

While newsprint is the bi:; 
lollar earner, Canadian plant 
narket a broad range of othe: 
yapers as well as pulps. Can- 
ida consumes domestically 
iround 90% of her pulp anc 


concentrating in these products 
are less vulnerable to the fluc- 
tuating demands and prices in 
export markets. 


In an accompanying table 
eight pulp and paper companies 
which have issued interim fi- 
narcial reports are reviewed. 
[In only two cases have earnings 
for the first half of 1956 drop- 
ped below the corresponding 
period of last year and in both 
these cases the decline was less 
than 3%. St. Lawrence Corp. 
showed a whopping big gain of 
55% over the 1955 first half: 
\biti_i, 22.7%. 


Perhaps of more significance 
s the relation of market prices 
to companies’ indicated 1956 
earnings. They range all the 
way from Abitibi’s nine times 
to Powell River’s 21.6 times 
earnings. The averacse, however, 
is only 11.7 times. This is well 
within the average for stocks of 


Several other stock groups 
which so far haven’t participat- 
ed in the postwar boom to the 


versified, well-financed organi- 
zation. 
In view of the indicated con- 


Since export markets account 
for close to 80% of the indus- 
iry’s sales in both tonnage and 


would produce a_ disrupting 
price war unless the industry 
was “wise about it.” Expansion 


about the same percentage o 2 broad range of industries rep- 
her kraft, wrapping papers an: ‘esented in the Canadian mar- 
board production. Thus firr et. 


print in many undevelopec 
countries. Improved education 
standards could lead to a tre- 


Certainly newsprint stocks in 
U.S. consumers hands have 
been expanding. As of end of 


So Far This Year, Most Firms Ahead in the Profit Stakes 


Net Profit 
for all 
1955 


Recent Price 
Times Earnings 
All **Prospective 


Recent 
Price per 
Share 


Net Profit 
Ist half 
1956 


Net Profit 
Ist half 
1955 


Ist half net Change in 
1956 to a = net _ Ist half 
1955 "56 from '55 


Earnings per Share 
Ist half 
1955 


Ist half 
1956 


Alt 
1955 


_ 


Abitibi ....... 
Bathurst ...... 
Consol. Paper 
Donohue Bros. 
Fraser Cos. ... 
Great Lakes . 

Powell River . . 
St. Lawrence . 


*Class B stock. 
Hm Prospective 19. 
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$ 
13,936,026 


3,154,819 
13,747,019 
872,373 
5,710,785 
3,450,118 
12,197,018 
7,062,842 


6,508,342 
1,413,587 
6,798,352 

431,543 
2,383,894 
1,634,426 
5,852,378 
2,636,338 


$ 

7,990,684 
1,534,315 
7,852,962 

498,169 
3,388,077 
1,607,118 
5,735,707 


%o 
57.3 
48.6 


> 


57.1 
59.3 
46.6 
43.0 


4,084,840 


57.0 


mene on a of fst hat f results. Halt W year results do not necessarily indicate full year trend. — 


% 
+22.7 
+8.5 
+15.5 
+15.4 
+42.) 
—1.6 
—2.0 
+$§5.0 


$ 
3.20 


4.78* 


2.68 
2.91 
2.57 
2.78 
2.90 


$ 
1.49 


1.89 
1.32 
1.44 
1.07 
1.31 
1.38 


$ 
1.85 


2.26 
1.53 
1.66 
1.52 
1.29 
1.37 


$ 
36/2 
42 
381/2 
33 
40 
43/2 
59/4 


6.40 


2.39 
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Products Made by Dominion include: 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES - PUMPS & VALVES 
IESE’ n “8 -MACHINERY 


on Dominion suction rolls 
for paper making machines 
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1955 
11.4 

9.0 
14.4 
117.3 
15.5 
15.6 
20.4 


1956 
9.0 
75 

12.6 
99 

13.1 

16.8 

21.6 
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350 00 holes correct to 7 thousandths of an inch 


While this represents a remarkably high 
level in quality production, 
relatively commonplace occurrence at 
Dominion Engineering Works. The 
rolls are drilled to these fine limits to 
ensure that the applied suction is 
distributed uniformly across the face of 
the roll even at high speeds. The pattern 
of the holes too, must be uniform to 
provide a constant cross section of the 
roll shell to maintain beam strength. 

This production achievement is made 
possible by special indexing equipment, 
designed and produced by Dominion 
for its multi-spindle drills which can 
‘vill up to 118 holes simultaneously. 


ter the initial drilling, some of the 
alls are rubber covered. The indexing 
uipment permits match re-drilling 
nd, repeating the whole drilling opera- 
m. but removing only the rubber in 
1e with the original holes and main- 
ining the tolerance of .0015 inch. 
cial large-scale fine limit work of 
is nature is excelled in by Dominion 
ingineering Company by reason of its 
iighly skilled staff, versatile range of 
machine tools and plant facilities. 
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Competition 


In the South 


The peace.ul, undulating 
countryside of the southern 
United States with its small 
farms presents a deceptive scene 
today. ; 

For the centuries-old tran- 
quility has been radically 


changed by a revolution through. 


large scale development of 
southern pine for newsprint pro- 
duction and for kraft pulps for 
other paper and paper products. 

Beyond the borders of the 
South, newsprint manufacturers 
in Canada and other parts of the 
world are eyeing the aew mills 

ad 


derin,, the effect on future pulp 
and newsprint production. 

In the next three years, plans 
indicate southern newsprint 
capacity will increase from some 
400,000 tons annually in 1955 to 
approximately 1 million or 1.! 
million tons, the latter a 175% 
increase. 

Thig will mean substantia! 
competition for Canadian ship- 
ments in this area. In fact, it 
will mean producers in this 
country will have to shop 
around for other markets. 

Southern mills have a sub- 
stantial advantage in wood and 
freight costs in supplying near- 
by publishers compared with 
Canadian mills. And, to Cana- 
dians—-what is more important 
—all southern capacity in sight 
ig planned for use in southern 
and border states as far as is 
known. 


Future Wood Supply 

One of the possibly limiting 
factors in future developments 
using southern pine is the sup- 
ply of pulpwood, Southern mills 
today are consuming wood at an 
annual rate of 21 million cords, 
equal to the total U. S,. con- 
sumption of such wood in 1947. 
This ig for requirements of its 
pulp, paper and board industry. 

Despite its large and rapid 
growth, southern pulp and 
paper industry has been suc- 
cessful in procuring the neces- 
sary amounts of wood without 
much difficulty. What about the 
future? 

Stanford Research Institute 
estimated some time ago that 
production of pulpwood in the 
South would reach 21.1 million 
cords in 1960, 24.1 million in 
1965, and 26.8 million by 1970. 

Since mills are already using 
wood at an animal rate of 21 
million cords and existing plans 
for expansion of pulping capac- 
ity indicate a possible require- 
ment of about 26 million cords 
by 1960, it looks like the indus- 
try is going to have to press to 


increase its forest productivity. 
While there is still apparently 
an adequate supply of southern 


to support modern spulp * or 
paper mill in perpetui now 
less east to find and with rising 
deman for wood the cost is ris 


omy proceeds, demand for prod. 
ucts other than newsprint als 
will rise and these competitiv: 
factors can be expected to bea 
with special weight on th 
southern wood supply. 
Paperboard And Kraft 

Briefly, the southern new: 
print industry will continue to 
expand over the longer term bu: 
not without competition from 
other pulp and paper products 
It is estimated that southerr 
mills produced about 11.5 mi! 
lion tons of paper and paper 
board in 1955, 38.5% of the U. * 
total of 29,897,000 tons. 

On the assumption souther.. 
newsprint production approxi- 
mated capacity, newsprint rep- 
resented about 3.5% of the 


South’s total output of paper - 


and paperboard in 1955. Paper- 
board, principally container- 
board, and kraft paper accoun! 
for most of the balance. 

The announced plans to in 
crease southern pulp productio. 
in the next few years chief): 
reflect projected increase ii 
paper and paperboard capacit) 
although there will be some in 
creases in dissolving pulp an 
market paper pulp capacity. Th« 
present rated daily capacity o: 
wood pulp for all southern mill: 
is about -35,000 tons with plan 
indicating a capacity of 44,00( 
tons by the end of 1958. 

So it is apparent that news- 
print isn’t going to sweep the 
field from other pulp and paper 
products. Southern pine is a 
valuable species for pulp and 
paper making—in some respects 
more valuable for other prod- 
ucts than for newsprint. Its long, 
strong fibres make it particular- 
ly adaptable for kraft pulps 
used in paperboard and packag- 
ing materials, and this is already 
evident by the growth in the 
South of this type of production. 

But there is no doubt the 
southern pine is the basis of a 
substantial and growing news- 
print industry in the South. The 
1955 rated capacity of 400,000 
tons represented 28.4% of U. S. 
capacity of 1,409,000 tons, 5.4% 
of the Canada-U. S. total of 7,- 
473,489 tons. 

In 1956, estimated capacity in 
the South will increase to 538,- 
000 tons or 33% of the 1,625,000 
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SOUTHERN PINE deteriorates rapidly when stored in the open air. Bowater’s new 


Tennessee mill avoided the 


pond holds more than 30, 


roblem by building a huge storage pond, above. 


This 


cords of wood, which is removed for use by grapples. 





tons for the U. S. and 6.8% of 
the Canada-U. S. total of 7,867,- 
514 tons. 


There were many technical 
problems to be solved in using 
southern pine to make a satis- 
factory pulp for newsprint. 
These mainly concerned the 
large amount of pitch found in 
this wood. In developing the 
techniques for using this pulp, 
many factors had to be consider- 
ed: methods of cutting and stor- 
ing the wood and how to grind 
and treat the pulp to minimize 
the effect of the pitch. 

But the incentive to attack 
and overcome the technological 
problems was that it was poten- 
tially profitable. Faster growing 





HORTON 


STEEL. PLATE 


STRUCTUR 


in Canada’s pulp and paper industry, 
Horton steel plate structures are 


whether an elevated tank of the 

type illustrated, sulphate or sulphite 
digestors, diffusers, spherical acid 
tanks, barking drums, or process tanks 
— is specially designed and 


fabricated, engineered to 


requirements. 


For information, or tenders — 
of steel tank or plate work -— 


nearest office. 
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southern pine is less expensive 
to grow and produce than 
northern pine in respect to the 
southern markets that it serves. 

The quality of southern news- 
print has been greatly improved 
in recent years and undoubtedly 
will be improved further in the 
future. There is a large forest 
area and good growing condi- 
tions, The annual growth of pine 
is probably. three times compar- 
ed with Canadian growth rates. 

One major Canadian producer 
of newsprint, Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co., a subsidiary of 
International Paper Co., which 
is one of the major companies 
active in expansion in the 
south, has estimated that wood 
for newsprint costs about 60% 
less than in a typical eastern 
Canadian mill, In _ addition, 
steam generated power in the 
South is about the same cost as 
the present hydro-electric rates 
in Quebec, thanks to the availa- 
bility of natural gas. 

Economic Advantage 


When all the facts and figures 
are totted up, it is estimated di- 
rect manufacturing costs of 
newsprint are about 20% lower 
than in Canada. It could mean 
future large-scale newsprint ex- 
pansion will take place in the 
South rather than Canada if 
timber can be obtained. 

At the annual meeting in 
April of Powell River Co., Van- 
couver, B.C. for example, it was 
disclosed that the company is 
“actively studying” entry into 
the South because it might be 
advantageous to do so. 

“In the South there are tim- 
berlands which can still be pur- 
chased and owned outright and 
cropped on a long-term basis to 
ensure continuity of supply,” 
Chairman Harold S, Foley said. 
“Logging costs are favorable; 
capital costs are substantially 
lower than British Columbia 
and because of proximity to 
markets, freight costs are about 
half ours.” 


Before the Gordon Commis- 
sion this year, President Vernon 
E. Johnson of CIP said economic 
prospects make it clear there 
Was sound reason for concern 
over the threat from the South. 

It seems likely to expect that 
the South will absorb much of 
the local market and be in a 
position to supply more effici- 
ently than any other producer. 
It can also be expected that it 
will develop export markets 
that can be efficiently served 
from this area. 

A major advantage of south- 
ern ine is that the tree is ready 
for pulping in 20 to 25 years 
compared with 70 to 80 years 
required for northern spruce, 
such as in Canada. This provides 
a cost advantage against north- 
ern mills although not a quali- 
tative one. 

But the speed growth advan- 
tage in the South is perhaps 
slighter than usually supposed. 
Once a log reaches a mill it 
makes no difference if it has 


The South, however, requires 
only a third the forest area 
needed in Canada to support a 
mill. This smaller area provides 





more than any other locality of 
the U. S. provided the necessary 
markets, natural. resources, 
power and labor force for such 
a development. 

It was aware that in Tennes- 
see, where it built its first mill, 
there had been a rapid economic 
growth over the previous decade 
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or more. For example, it found 


the number of factories in Ten- 
nessee had increased from 2,225 
to 4,700 in a 12-year period: 
total income for manufacture 
was more than twice that ol 
agriculture, which only 25 year: 


earlier had predominated the 


economy: between 1940 anc 
1950, the town and city popula 
tion had increased three time 
faster than that of rural areas 
In a five-year period, the more 
than 400 newspapers added 1.5 
million readers to their circula- 
tion; southern citizens bought 
two-thirds as Many newspapers 


per head as other Americans. 

For the newsprint and kraft 
oulp mill which the giant Bri- 
ish organization had in mind it 
vanted: 


—Abundant, permanent, and 
2adily accessible sources of 
ipply of suitable wood; 


—A cheap d abundant and 
onstant supply of electrica! 
nergy, coal or alternatively) 
iatural’ gas, of which larg: 
jyuantities are required for dry- 
ing both pulp and paper; 


—Aund an assured supply of 
water of which a great volume 


is used in the manufacturing 
process. 

After exhaustive studies, it 
selected a site at Calhoun, in the 
eastern part of Tennessee, where 
its requirements were met, 
There were roads, railways and 
inland waterways, a good labor 
force. 

Through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a constant supply of 
hydro-electrical requirements 
was assured at favorable rates, 
The site was near an important 
coal tteld, a few hundred yards 
from a natural gas line, close te 

(Continued on page 71) 
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no matter where you use 
diesel engines 
your most reliable 
source of power is 

















Wherever you use diesel power, there 

is an economical Perkins engine to handle 
the job. Perkins make a complete range 
of lightweight, high speed diesels 

of up to 100 h.p. 


These engines are eagerly bought in 
118 countries of the world because of 
their reputation for highly efficient, 
dependable operation. 


With this world-wide performance 
record behind them and with sales and 
service facilities right across Canada, it 
makes sense to buy the extra advantages 
offered by Perkins diesels. 


Phone or write your nearest Perkins 
distributor for complete information. He 
ean also recommend a diesel engine that 
will fit your exact requirements. , 








Labor Peace 
Seems Certain 


Prospects for a protracted 
labor peace appear to — be 
assured for Canada’s booming 
pulp and paper industry. 

In the East Coast area — de- 
fined in the industry’s diction- 
ary as extending from the Rocky 
Mountains east to Newfound- 
land —— most operators have by 
now concluded two-year agree- 
ments with the unions, which 
will see them through until May 
of 1958. | 

On the West Coast, mills are 
now in the second year of a 
two-year contract and new ne- 
gotiations likely will get under- 
way this winter or early spring. 
No major disputes, however, 
appear to be in the offing there. 

The only notes of discord in 
this otherwise serene picture 
are sounding in Quebec, and 
come from within the ranks of 
labor itself. 

There the International Bro- 
therhood of Pulp Sulphite and 
Papermill Workers and the 
Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labor are conduct- 
ing periodic skirmishes in the 
battle over which union will 
represent workers at some mills. 
In this fight, the CCCL in re- 
cent years has been a consistent 
loser, in terms of mills, member- 
ship and prestige. 

Recent losses by the CCCL to 
the International Union include 
Shawinigan and possibly La 
Tuque. Hanging in the balance 
is Grand’Mere where the na- 
tional union claims to have the 
support of workers while the 
CCCL is at this writing still 
certified as bargaining agent. 

Rear-Guard Action 

The latter union is currently 
fighting a réar-guard court 
action in hopes of staving off 
decertification, but in the past 
court action has usually proved 
unsuccessful and in the long 
run, has had little but nuisance 
value. 

From a point of view of 
prestige, the CCCL has been 
suffering big losses. While this 
union has been asking for more 
money than its rival, it has not 
been getting any such conces- 
sions from the operators. 

The plain fact is that the In- 
ternational Union sets the pat- 
tern for settlement and the 
CCCL has, been able to get as 
much in its contracts but no 
more. Because of its dwindling 
strength, this union appears to 
be in no position to call the 
industry tune in contract agree- 
ments. 

Some pulp and paper indus- 
try officials are frankly at a 
loss to explain why the CCCL 
keeps on trying to do just this. 

Result of this jockeying for 
position is that some mills 
which the CCCL represents are 
just now reaching agreements 
on last year’s contract. These 
are being reached as part of a 
process of negotiations over new 
two-year contracts running into 
1958. 

While the International 
Union and the CCCL are bat- 
tling over membership, there’s 
a certain measure of solidarity 
on one front at least. 

Neither union — nor for that 
matter most of the central labor 
organizations in Quebec — like 
the way in which litigation in 
civil courts over labor relations 
cases often delay for long 
periods the final disposition and 
settlement of these matters, 

Joint Committee 

The province’s three central 
labor organizations recently 
established a joint committee to 
investigate and make recom- 
mendations as to what can be 
done to achieve more speedy 


settlement in such cases. 

In particular, the committee 
will take a look at the writ of 
prohibition and itg application 
in labor relations cases. 

What irks the unions is not 
so much the writ itself but 
rather the ex parte adjudication 
of it, This writ, they say, can 
and sometimes is issued without 
either the unions or the labor 
relations board having an op- 
portunity to present respective 
arguments for or against it. 

Much like an injunction, the 
result of the writ is to stay 
proceedings in the case to which 
it applies until the higher court 
has had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the matter at hand. 

With the overloaded court 
dockets these days, it sometimes 
takes a year for the case to be 
heard, the unions claim. This 
delay they say works in favor of 
the employers. 

While the unions claim that 
the “delay through court pro- 
ceedings” technique is being 
used by some employers, labor 
itself is, however, also using 
the same technique in some of 
its interunion battles. 

Wage Patterns 

The new pulp and paper in- 
dustry wage pattern for Eastern 
Canada, as established earlier 
this year, raised base rates by 
12c an hour to a new high of 
$1.65. A further 5% increase, 
which comes into effect in the 
second year of the contracts 
will raise the base rate to $1.73. 

Another provision now in- 


; 


cluded in most contracts is up ™ ag 


to one week’s sick leave with 
pay, 

In the field of medica] bene- 
fits, most companies are paying 
the employee’s share of such 
plans — but not the additional 
cost of coverage for the em- 
ployee’s family where such 
coverage exists. 


The West Coast’ base rate— 
traditionally higher than its 
eastern counterpart—is current- 
ly $1.72. That pattern covers 
mills in both British Columbia 
and in the Pacific Coast area of 
the U.S. 


Curiously enough, the West 
Coast rate for skilled labor is 
currently one cent lower than in 
the East, Under the new con- 
tracts covering the East Coast 
skilled laborers got an increase 
of 15¢ bringing the rate to $2.28, 
next year in the second year of 
the contract this class of work- 
ers will get a further llc, bring- 
ing the rate tc $2.39. 

The West Coast skilled rate is 
currently $2.27, accordingly an 
increase in the skilled rates on 
the West Coast likely will be 
one of the union’s demands 
when negotiations open up next 
year, 

One of the reasons for the 
generaliy higher West Coast 
rates is that mills in that area 
are On a seven-day operation 
against six-day operetions in the 
east, Then too, as one pulp and 
paper industry official put it, 
everything is bigger on the West 
Coast—the trees, the mills and 
the money. 


Major Point 

In the East, the unions so 
far have successfully resisted 
attempts by operators to estab- 
lish the seven-day week.,Several 
years ago this was a major con- 
tract talking point which the 
unions were able to block. 

Resistance to the seven-day 
week on the part of the unions 
stems both from religious and 
social pressures (especially in 
Quebec) and from a general 
fear of the possibility of over- 
production, 
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FOURDRINIER WIRES AND CYLINDER COVERS 


for the Pulp and Paper Industry 


BRASS AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE WIRE CLOTH — DRAWN WIRE 


Modern wire-drawing plant for the produc- 
tien ef brass, phosphor bronze and other 
nen-ferrous wire in fine sizes. 


THE NIAGARA WIRE WEAVING CO. LTD. 


- 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


MANY KINDS of trades and many kinds of men make up 


pulp and paper’s labor force. Below, a cutter whips his 
saw in the winter bush. At top, a mill worker helps hoist 
a roll of paper. 


——,, 





Many pulp and paper work- 
ers, remembering all’ too well 
the spectre of unemployment 
and short time during the 
hungry ’30s are afraid that Sun- 


day production would result in 
additional tonnages sufficient to 
glut the market. 
The capacity increase that 
(Continued on page 72) 











Southern U. S. 
Rich New Supply Sources 


(Continued from page 70) 
the Hiwassee River to draw re- 
quirements of process water. 

There was an abundant sup- 
ply of southern pine, satisfac- 
tory terms for forest lands with- 
in readily accessible radius of 
the site were obtained. 


The planned development. in- 
itially was to take the form of 
130,000 tons of newsprint and 
50,000 tons of kraft pulp annu- 
ally, U. S. publishers signed 15- 
year contracts for the entire 
output of the mill before it was 
built. 

With these questions resolved, 
Bowater’s Southern Paper Corp. 
was organized with British 
equity capital to build the $60 
million mill. Designed originally 
to produce 130,000 tons per year 
on its first two machines, pro- 
duction was stepped up to 160,- 
000 tons shortly after operations 
began-in July, 1954, The third 
machine, scheduled for opera- 
tion in 1957, wider (276 in.) and 
faster (2,500 fpm) than the first 
two machines, will bring total 
output to 300,000 tons annually. 
The pdssibility of a fourth ma- 
chine is receiving serious con- 


sideration. 


The announced 100,000 ton 
expansion of Bowater’s by 1957 
represents slightly less than 
25% of the new capacity coming 
into operation in the U. S. over 
the next two years. 

A fast-stepper in the southern 
scene is International Paper Co. 
Its new $20 million newsprint 
mill, with a 282-in. paper ma- 
chine, is slated to go into opera- 
tion this fall with a capacity of 
100,000 tons annually at Mobile, 
Ala. 

Newsprint production is not 
new in the South. In 1940, 
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DONNACONA PAPER COMPANY 
Woodpulp and Sulphite Pulp Mills, Newsprint, 
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Mead Office — 25 Si Louis St — Quchec City 

















Opening Up ei 


Southland Paper Mills Inc, was 
organized and a mill was built 
in Lufkin, Texas, to supply the 
needs of the growing area, In 
1955, output had jumped sharply 
to 140,000 tons coinpared with 
its first year when 32,000 tons 
was produced. This summer if 
was installing its third machine 
boosting capacity to some 215,- 
000 tons annually. 


In 1950, Coosa River News- 
print Co. built the second mill 
in the South and now has a 
present capacity of 150,000 tons 
with another machine, the third, 
scheduled to boost capacity to 
300,000 tons by 1958. 

With International’s entry in- 
to production in the South, it 
means there are now four news- 
print producers there, 

Costs of wood for newsprint 
output in the South are rising 
and will probably continue to 
rise. The gap between southern 
and Canadian wood costs, some 
quarters believe, is likely to 
narrow. 


Another limiting factor on 
southern newsprint develop- 
ment is water. In Canada water 
supply is usually no problem for 
most newsprint mills, since most 
are located on large rivers and 
processed water is readily avail- 
able. There are not too many 
large rivers in the South. 

Therefore, the southern paper 
industry customarily depends 
on wells for its process water 
supply. This adds to the original 
cost of construction. But, in the 
case of International Paper, for 
example, it has been able to 
locate where there is sufficient 
ground water, or has built its 
mills along rivers with adequate 
year-round flow. 

The water supply problem in 
the South is purely a matter of 
original cost which may run 
2% to 3% of the total mill, The 
extra cost is considered justified 
by the over-all economies of 
producing newsprint for south- 
ern markets in the South. 

The fina] results of southern 
expansion will depend on many 
complex forces. The industry is 
reaching—if it hasn’t already 
achieved—relative maturity. 

Future expansion there likely 
will walk hand-in-hand or a 
step ahead of newsprint demand 
in the U. S. The new mills offer 
a real challenge to Canadian 
newsprint producers who will 
have to find other markets than 
the South in the future. 
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The cartoon, of course, states the situation in very 
simple terms. But the basic truth is there. Building a 
new chemical installation, paper mill, petroleum re- 
finery or power plant is more than a “do-it-yourself” 
project. Lummus has built over 700 plants through- 
out the world. When you are ready to build your 
next plant, you can call in thousands of trained men 
— without adding to your payroll — by calling in 
Lummus. And remember, your process “secret” is 
safe with half-century-old Lummus., 


Engineering and Sales Offices: New York, London, Houston, 
Bombay, Paris, The Hague. 

Sales Offices: Chicago, Caracas. 

Heat Exchanger Plant: Honesdale, Pa. 

Licensed Manufacturers of Heat Transfer Equipment 
throughout Canada. 


ENGINEERS ANO CONGTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 





EW VOR - @MIGADO « HOUSTON - THE MAQUE - LONDON . MONTREAL - PARR 
THE LUMMUS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, , 
455 Craig St. W., Montreal, Que. 








Construction crews are making every effort to complete 
Mando’s $17 million newsprint production expansion project 
at Kenora, Ontario, by the first quarter of 1957. 


Aimed at increasing the company’s newsprint production by some 
%, the expansion includes the installation of a 276" high speed 
paper machine plus a new grinder room, new chemical pulp capacity; 
additions to the wood room and new steam and power facilities. 


Substantial new production at Kenora is part of Maado’s 
continuing multi-million dollar expansion program. Here is evidence 
that Mando is a growing company, better able to provide 
benefits to its shareholders, employees, customers and to the 
communities in which it operates. 


THE ONTARIO-MINNESOTA 
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Budworm Devours Tall Timber, 


And Industry’s Profits, Too 


In huge timber areas of New 
Brunswick and the Gaspe Penin- 
sula of Quebec, life and death 
are blood brothers, 

The shadow of death is in the 
form of a deadly insect — the 
spruce .udworm — which stalks 
tal] timber like a hunter after 
game. 

Into the niiaeill conflict, man 
has thrown in assault troops on 
ground and in the air—research 
and aerial spraying—to save the 
forest, His decision to act was 
determined by cold facts. 

To the pulp and paper indus- 
try, victory can be measured in 
terms of millions of dollars 
saved from destruction ap- 
parently as certain as ashes 
forming from a burning dollar 
bill. 

In a 30 sq. mile area of the 
Green River experimental 
forest, near Edmundston, Mada- 
waska County, N.B., the ravages 
of spruce budworm can be seen. 
Thousands of spruce and fir 
trees; — paper and lumber on 
the hoof — are dead because of 
the insect. 

In thousands of miles of ad- 
joining forest, man’s unrelent- 
ing war has won 2 major battle 
and lush green shoots are 
sprouting, trees are growing. 

Aeria) spraying with insecti- 
cide saved these millions 0! 
dollars in timber. 


Battle Results 


Results to date of the huge 
and expensive battle against the 
insects in the foreste of New 
Brunswick and the Gaspe Penin- 
sula in Quebee were summar- 
ized graphically at the recent 
10th World Cengress of Ento- 
mology in Montreal. 

After five years of spraying, 
said Dr, Frank Webb, “balsam 
fir mortality has been substan- 
tially forestalled or delayed over 
an area ef upwards of four mil- 
lion acres of forest, while most 
of the trees and unsprayed check 
areas are now dead or dying.” 

Dr. Webb is research officer 
in charge of aerial spraying in- 
vestigations at the Fredericton 
Forest Biology Laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Victory is net achieved with- 
out a price. Expenditures in the 
two provinces totaled about $8 
million after last June’s opera- 
tion when two and a half mil- 
lion acres were cevered, This 
price included large areas pre- 
viously sprayed. 

But the cost is low in com- 
parison with the price at stake 
—- dollars for millions of cords 
of wood. 

Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Mines for New Brunswick, W. 
W. McCormack has noted: “If 
we can keep the wood green and 
growing,” he says, “then we can 


BUDWORMS NOT SNOWFLAKES: 


These white specks are budworm moths, killers of 

forests. Each moth lays several hundred eggs, which in turn hatch into budworm larvae. 

These larvae feed on and kill balsam, fir and spruce. Fighting this pest is a full-scale 
war in New Brunswick and Quebec’s Gaspe. 





for more PULL... 





check these new ratios... 





RATIOS 4-SPEED 


RATIOS 3-SPEED 





Creeper 6.40;1 
Ist 3.09:1 

2nd 1.69:1 
3rd 1.00:1 
Reverse 7.82 :1 








Ist 2.80:1 
2nd 1.55:1 
3rd 1.00:1 
Reverse 3.80:1 








* Optional of extra cost 





eut it and use it, so I don’t think 
the price for spraying is high.” 

Direct revenue from the forest 
to N.B., which foots one third of 
the spray bill, in the form of 
stumpage dues, is about $4 per 
cord, Total value of the produc- 
tion of the forest industries in 
N.B., with their seven pulp and 
paper plantS and a large num- 
ber of lumber mills was set at 
$150 million per year by Mini- 
ster of Lands and Mines Norman 
B. Buchanan. 


The concerr of N.B. officials 
for the probable loss of the in- 
vested stands if spraying is not 
continued is shared by, many 
others. James A, Vance, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, puts it this 
way: 

Dollars in Danger 


“Every dollar of the revenue 
from the wood-using industries 
starts with the living forest, and 
will be greatly imperiled if the 
budworm is not held in check.” 

Vance recalls in 1922, before 
present spraying techniques 
were developed, Ontario, Que- 
bec, N.B., and Maine ali took a 
bad beating from the budworm. 

Then, the infestation ended 
only when there were no more 


nearby forests suitable for the 
budworms’ reproduction. 
However, spraying is still held 
as a short-term measure in the 
managing of a large industrial 
forest by: entomologists and 
foresters who are looking for 
other measures to keep the in- 
sect in check in the future, 
Long term potentialities of 
spraying are considered still ob- 
scure and intensive studies must 
be continued in the forest to 
determine the ultimate effects of 
repeated or periodic applications 
of insecticides and the complex 


biological balance. 

The greatest hope for the 
future of the forest is said to be 
development of more resistant 
forests by silvicultural means. 

“There is little chance of 
achieving this, however,” Webb 
says, “unless large areas of vul- 


also Saskatoon 


8 Werte = £6 


NOW! Jeep 42) vencies offer 
8 FORWARD and 2 REVERSE speeds — 


See the terrific draw-bar pull and the amazingly wide 
speed variations you get from these new, optional gear 
ratios. Two new features that keep ‘Jeep’ vehicles way 


ahead in “gO- any where” 
versatility. 


mobility and ‘ 
vehicles. world famous for traction 


‘do-any thing” 


‘Jee 
and versatility, be two or four wheel drive—on or off 
the highway—and over 50 pieces of special equipment, 


quickly and easily attached. 


For full details of all the 


‘Jeep’ vehicles, write directly 


Limited or call your local : a 


and more PUSH! 


wrofit-making features of 
to Willys of Canada, 








WILLYS OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Canada’s most useful vehicles 


‘Jeep’ dealers and distributors offer coast-to-coast sales, parts and service 


DISTRIBUTORS 


VANCOUVER, 8.C., Sherwood Motors (1953) Ltd., 898 Burrard Street 
CALGARY, Alta., Modern Motors Lid., 1538 9th Avenue East 
REGINA, Sask., Western Tractor and Equipment Co. Ltd., 1540 10th Avenue 


WINNIPEG, Man., Leonard & McLaughlin Motors Ltd., Portage and Maryland 
LONDON, Ont., Middlesex Farm Equipment Ltd., 287 Adelaide Street 


KW-739 


TORONTO, Ont., Willys of Canada Limited, 496 Evans Avenue, Q.E.W. 
MONTREAL, Que., Cooke Toledo Motors Ltd., 2134 St. Catherine Street West 
QUEBEC, Que., Auto Moderne Ltee., 498 Rue de la Couronne 
FREDERICTON, N.B., Capital Garage Ltd., 355 Campbell Street 

HALIFAX, N.S., Provincial Motors Lid., 35 Grafton Street 

ST. JOHN'S, Nfid., Baird Motors Ltd., Merrymeeting Road 








nerable forests can be protected} 
from decimation for a period of 
time until the best combinations 
of age-class and species compo- 
sition can be developed. 
Chemical control may be a 
means to this end, but it must 
be used with discrimination in 


a 


combination with intelligent 
management planning.” 


One of the aerial] operators 
actively engaged in this work to 
fight the budworm is F, W. 
“Tom” Wheeler, whose Wheeler 
Airlines have been supplying 





Long Labor Peace Appears Certain 


(Continued from page 71) 
would result from Sunday pro- 
duction, they readily admit, 
wouldn’t be a straight 14% in- 
crease as the figures would first 
indicate. This is because ma- 
chines would -still have to be 
taken out of operation for speci- 
fied periods in order that main- 
tenance on them could be car- 
ried out. 

When contract negotiations 
are re-opened in 1958, it seems 
unlikely that Eastern operators 
will make a serious bid for the 
seven-day week. Already some 
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ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER MILLS, LIMITED) ¢ 


i 


Box and paper boards produced by Anglo-Ganadian 
. Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited are used by 

Ganacian converters to package and protect an 

increasing variety of familiar goods — from sugar to 


razor blades. 


Angio newsprint brings news to miilions of readers 
each day in Canada, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and South America. 


Anglo sulphite pulp goes into the production 
Of many types oF papers and packaping mmtertets 


throughout the western world. 


_ Quebec, PQ. 


as 


planes for the spray jobs. 


“The projects,” he says, “have 


pulp and paper industry officials been strong stimulants for de- 


are making none too thinly veil- velopment of aerial spraying in 
ed predictions that a condition all its forms in Canada, and 
of overproduction may be have done much to draw atten- 


reached within the next two, 


tion to this type of operation.” 
Plane Armada 


This year the biggest armada 
of spray planes yet assembled 
for the battle — 90 — operating 
from 140 strips will participate 
in the program. In 1952, the first 
year of experiment in this 
direction, there were only 20 
spray planes employed on bud- 
worm, The following year the 
number was raised to 77, operat- 
ing from six air strips. The num- 


ber was decreased to 57 the next 
year, and was 80 in 1955. 


The budworm project has 
given encouragement to opera- 
tors to put their equipment to 
wider use, to look for steady 
employment during the bud- 
worm season, Wheeler says. 


He foresees a growing future 
in forest management by air- 
craft, including brush control, 
fertilizing and close range forest 
surveys. 


a 


“We believe that this aerial 
spray work will continue to 
grow, particularly in agriculture 
for the suppression of parasites 
and the fertilization of crops, 
he said, 

“There is not the same scope 
for agricultural spray in our 
home areas that exists in the 
West, and in the fruit growing 
regions, but there is a fair po- 
tential nevertheless in Quebee 
and neighboring Ontario farm- 
ing areas.” 





years unless precautions are > 

now taken, 

This view stems from the 
amount of new production that 
is scheduled to come in during 
the period. In light of this, it 
appears unlikely that the opera- 
tors—although they: would like 
the more efficient use of plant 
and machinery that a seven- 
day operation would achieve— 
would be willing to offer very 

> much in the way of premium 
rates in return for seven-day 
production. 

No Seven-Day Week? 
Accordingly it is generally be- 

lieved the seven-day week will 
not likely be a major factor in 
1958 negotiations unless there is 
a large currently unforeseen 
increase In demand. 

‘In 1958 union demands will 
likely revolve largely around 
better pension and other social 
welfare benefits. Of course 
there'll be demands for higher 
wages too. 

“We're expecting to get our 
fair share,” one union official 
commented, pointing out that 
the pulp and paper industry as 
a whole has been faring very 
well financially. 

One feather in the labor caps 
of both the companies and the 
unions is that this year for the 
first time Canadian’ contract 
agreements appear to be setting 
the pattern for the industry in 
the U.S—rather than the re- 
verse which frequently was the 
ease in the past. 

Beneficiai All Ways 

This trend, if maintained, 
should prove beneficial to the 
union and industry alike. 

It means that agreements can 
be reached on the basis of pure- 
ly Canadian economic and busi- 
ness considerations, and that the 
issues at hand will not be cloud- 
ed by reflections from the U.S. 
economic scene which may or 
may not have validity here. 

A trend toward shorter work 
week appears to be emerging in 
the U.S. pulp and paper in- 
dustry, Currently there is talk 
of a 36-hour and even a 32-hour 
week, Union officials here, how- 
ever, don’t expect that this 
trend will make much headway 
in Canada, for the present at 
any rate. Here the 40-hour week 
is almost universa] with a few 
companies on a 36-hour six-day 
week. 

The International] union said 
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From the spruce forests of the Atlantic to the fir stands of 
the Pacific, operators in every phase of the forestry 
industries look to the Bank of Montreal to keep ’em 
rolling. By supplying the ready cash to meet pay 

rolls, haulage and maintenance charges... 
chemicals and fuel, the B of M works closely with pulp 
and paper people running both large and small operations. 


to help pay for 


If you are planning extensions or improvements 
»..1f you need assistance in financing your 
regular operations... have a chat with the 
manager of your nearest B of M branch. He wil’ 
be glad to discuss your plans with you. 


You will find, too, that the B of M— with long 
experience, large resources and world-wide 
banking connections — can provide unsurpassed 
facilities for speeding financial transactions . 

for helping in the establishment of connections 
between importers and exporters... 

for information on the industrial and commercial 


Your enquiries are cordially invited. 


Bank or MonTrREAL 
Canada's Fast Sank 


W BANK 


. .? 


York, , Sen Free cinco. Specie Oi calli 
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Find Marts 


Dissolving pulp has been 
charting a course through some- 
what troubled waters in the past 
few years. 

While most of the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry has 
been enjoying excellent markets 
and record production, since 
1953 annua! production of dis- 
solving pulp — vor chemical cel- 
lulose derived from wood — has 
been declining and indications 
are this trend will be continued 
this year, 

Although an apparently 
gloomy picture at first glance, 
dissolving pulp mills are any- 
thing but ready to throw in the 
the cellulose sponge. 

Here’s why: 

~~ Stepped up research, parti- 

cularly into the basic chemistry 
of cellulose about which all too 
little is presently known — is 
expected to pay off in new uses 
for dissolving pulp and improve- 
ment in existing ones. 
Europe, where require- 
ments are fast outstripping cel- 
lulose resources, is looming as 
a potentially big market if diffi- 
culties, particularly dollar short- 
ages, can be overcome. 

— Fortunes of the textile in- 
dustry’ in North America, larg- 
est single outlet for dissolving 
pulp, appear to be improving. 

— Market potential for re- 
generated cellulose film, cellu- 
lose sponges and similar cellu- 
losic products—though they are 
smailer outlets for dissolving 
pulps-—appears to be excellent. 


U.S. Costs 


— Costs of southern U.S. dis- 
solving pulp producers, present- 
ly lower than Canadian pro- 
ducers’ costs — are rising more 
sharply than costs are here. 

— Demand for paper grade 
bleached sulphite pulp or paper 
pulp, has been excellent and 
prospects are that it will remain 
so. Canadian dissolving pulp 
makers have been able to keep 
their mills operating full time 
by supplementing declining dis- 
solving pulp production with 
production of paper grade pulp. 

In point of fact, production of 
paper grade pulp is what has 
saved Canadian dissolving pulp 
industry from a situation far 
more serious than the one in 
which it presently finds itself. 

From a record production of 
about 430,600 tons in 1953, Cana- 
dian production of dissolving 
pulp has been declining steadily. 

Lower output in 1954 was fol- 
lowed by still lower production 
in 1955 when 390,400 tons were 
produced, Current indications 
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Dissolving Canada‘s 
Pulp Mills 


COMPANY 


Alaska Pine & Cellulose 

Alaska Pine & Cellulose 

Canadian Forest Producis Ltd. 
og Pacific Veneer and Plywood 

iv.) 

Columbia Cellulose Co. 

Elk Falls Co. 

Howe S 

MacMillan 

MacMillan & Bioecde! 

Pacific Mills 





Powell River Co. 


Sidney Roofing and Paper Co. 
Westminster Paper Co. 


Building Products Ltd. 


Building Products 


Fibreboard Manufacturing 
Manitoba Paper Co. 


Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 


Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 


Alliance Paper Mill 
(Lybster and Lincoln Mills) 


Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 


Acme Paper Products Co. 
Beaver Wood Fibre Co. 


Brantford Roofing Co. 
Canadian International Paper 


Co. 
Dominion Cellulose 
Don Valley Paper Co. 


Dryden Paper Co. 
Eddy, E. B., Co. 


Gair Co., Canada 
(Dominion Mill Division) 
(Paper Board Mill Division) 
(York Mill Division) 
Garden City Paper Mills Co. 
Great Lakes Paper Co. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
Canada 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 


Canada | 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
Canada 
Howard Smith Paper Mills 


Interlake Tissue Mills, Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Canada 
K.V.P. Co. 


Long Lac Pulp and Paper 

Marathon Corp. of Canada 
Canada 

Miller Bros. Co. 

Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and 
Paper Co. 


$Cuterie-btineaects Pulp and 


Paper Co. 
Ontario Paper Co, 


Provincial Paper 

Provincial Paper 

Provincial Paper 

St. Lawrence Corp. 

St. Lawrence Corp. 
oco Products Co. of Canada 

— Fails Power and Paper 
0. 

Strathcona OS fy ony Co. 


Thorold 
Wellan 1 Pulp B Products 


lo-Canadian Pulp and 
aper Mills 

Barrett Co. 

Bennett . 

Bishop Asphalt Papers 

sree, John 

Building Products 

Building Products 

Canada Paper Co. 

lassine C 

Canedien Ohne- Manville Co, 

a, aaa International Paper 
0. | 

“= adian International Paper 
Oo. 

Canadian International Paper 

Canadian International Paper 
oO. 

Carey, The Philip Co. 

Consolidated Paper Corp. 


Consolidated Paper Corp. 
Consolidated Paper Corp. 


Pulp and Paper Mills 


British Columbia 


HEAD OFFICE 


Vancouver 
Vancouver — 
New Westminster 


Vancouver 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 


Vancouver 


Victoria 


New Westminster 


MILL 


Port Alice 
Woodfibre — 
New Westminster 


Port Edward 
Duncan Bay 
Port Mellon 
Harmac 
Port Alberni 
Ocean Falls 


Powell River 


Victoria 


New Westminster 


Alberta 


Montreal 


Edmonton 


Manitoba 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 
Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Pines Ain 


Pine 


Ontario 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 


Toronto 


Toronto 
Merritton, Ont. 


Toronto 


Toronto 
Thorold, Ont. 


Brantford, Ont. 
Montreal 


Toronto 
Toronto 


Dryden, Ont. 
Hull, P.Q. 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Merritton 
Fort William 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 


Montreal 


Toronto 

Toronto 
Espanola, Ont. 
Terrace Bay, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Trenton, Ont. 
Fort Frances 


Fort Frances 
Thorold, Ont. 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Brantford, Ont. 
Toronto 
Strathcona, Ont. 


Thorold, Ont. 
Thorold, Ont. 


Iroquois Falls 
Smooth Rock 
Falls ? 
Fort William 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Sturgeon Falls 


Merritton 


Port Arthur 


Toronto 
Thorold 


Thorold 
Hawkesbury 


Toronto 
Toronto 


Dryden 
Ottawa 
Campbellford 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Merritton 
Fort William 
Etobicoke 
Toronto 
Trenton 


Cornwall 


Merritton 
Kapuskasing 
Espanola 
Terrace Bay 
Marathon 


Glen Miller 
Kenora 


Fort Frances 
Thorold _ 
Port Arthu 
Georgetown 
Thorold 

Red Rock 
Nipigon 
Brantford 
Kapuskasing 
Strathcona 


Thorold 
Thorold 


Guebee 


Quebec 


Montreal 
Fort ‘Chambly. P.Q. 


Portneuf Station, 
Breakeyville, p. Q. 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 

uebec 

oronto 


Montreal 


Berlin, N.H., U.S.A. 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Lennoxville, P.Q. 
Montreal 


Montreal 


' Montreal 


Quebec 


Joliette 
Chambly Canton 


Portneuf Station 
Breakeyville 
Pont Rouge 
Montreal (Ville 


La Salle) 
Windsor Mills 


Quebec 
Asbestos 
Gatineau 

La Tuque 
Trois Rivieres 
Timiskaming 
Lennoxville 


Shawinigan Falls 


Grand’Mere 
Port Alfred 


Trois Rivieres 


(Continued on page 77) 


PRODUCTS 


Bleached sulphite pulp. 
Bleached sulphite pulp. 
Building boards 


Bleached wnoyie pulp. 

Pulp. Newsprin 

Semibleached craft pulp. 

Bleached 7 gee unbleached kraft pulp. 

Unbleached kraft P 

Groundwood, unblea og and 
kraft pulp, bleached ok te pulp. 
Newsprin ‘tissue, sanitary and wrap- 
ping papers. Paper boards. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. —-- Building and lami- 
nated pape 

Groumiieeal. pulp. Wrappite and 
building paper. Paper 

Groundwood pulp. Tissue, ge 
and wrapping papers. 


Industrial papers. 


Roofing felts; sheathings, wall board, 


insulating papers. 
Groundwood pulp. Building boards. 
Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 


pulp. Newsprint. 


Grountrees and unbleached sulphite 
Newsprint. Paper boards. 

Blosched sulphite pulp. Chemical 
screenings. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Chemical screenings. ews- 

print. 

pale. Paper boards, hardboard, parti- 
cle board. 

Bleached and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Book, fine, “ae ‘vag wrap- 
ping papers. Paper boa 

Groundwood and ouiblaoeten sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Paper boards and wrapping papers. 

Groundwood pulp. Newsprint. Paper 
boards. 

Building papers. 

Bleached sulphite pulp. Chemical 
screenings. 

Sanitary papers. 

Miscellaneous fine, special industrial 
and wrapping papers. Paper boards. 

Groundwood and unbleached kraft 
pulp. Wrappi ng and buadlding papers. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Book, fine, tissue and wrap- 
ping papers. Paper boards, 

Groundwood pulp. 

Paper boards. Building boards. 

Paper boards. 

Wrapping papers. Paper boards. 

Tissue, sanitary and wrapping papers. 

Groundwood and unbleached — 
pu. Chemical screenings. ew 


Paper hindi 
Paper boards. 
Paper boards. 


Soda, bleached and unbleached sul- 
phite pulp. Newsprint, book, fine, 
miscellaneous fine and wrapping 
papers. Paper boards. 

Miscellaneous fine, tissue, sanitary, 
and special industrial papers. 

Sanitary papers. 

Groundwood, bleached, semi and un- 
bleached kraft pulp. Specialty and 
wrapping paper 

Bleached kraft pulp. 

Bleached, semi an 
pulp: 

Paper boards. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Groundwood pulp. Newsprint, ground- 
wood, printing and specialty papers. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Paper boards. 

Groundwood, bleached and unbleached 
sulphite pulp. Book, writing and 
coated papers. 

Coated papers. 

Newsprint, book, fine and miscel- 
lanéous fine papers. 

Groundwood and unbleached kraft 
pulp. Paper boards. Newsprint. 

Paper boards. 

Groundwood pulp (mill idle). 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Paper boards and wrapping paper. 

Groundwood pulp. 

Groundwood pulp: 


unbleached kraft 


Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
puip. Newsprint. Paper boards. 

Building and i papers and felts. 

Building and speciality boards. 


Building papers. 


Groundwood pulp. _ 
Paper boards. Insulating board papers 
Building papers. Roofing felts. 


Groundwood, bleached and unbleached 
kraft pulp. Wrapping paper. Paper 
boards. 

Glassine and greaseproof peer. 

Building papers, paper ards (from 
asbestos). 

Groundwood, bleached and unbleached 
sulphite pulp. Newsprint, 

Bleached, semi-bleached and _  un- 
bleached kraft pulp. Liner boards. 
Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. Paper boards. — 
Bleached and unbleached sulphite 

pulp. Chemical screenings. 

Unbleached kraft pulp. Paper boards 
(from asbestos). 

Groundwood. and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Chemical screenings. ews- 
print. 

Groundwood ‘and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. Pulp boards. 

ere va Wrapping sulphite 
pulp. Newsprin rapping paper. 

Groundwood, semi-b bisathed and un- 
bleached kraft pulp. Newsprint and 
kraft paper. 
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OREGON® CHAIN and ACCESSORIES 


~— Made in Canada 
— By Canadians 
— For Canadian Users 


ALL MAKES OF CHAIN SAWS 
Your Chain Saw Dealer Has Them 


FOR 


OCopyright 1955 by 


OREGON 
Saw Chain Ltd. 


SAW CHAIN SPECIALISTS 
165 York Read, Guelph, Ontarie 

















produce a chemically purer 
cellulose, 


Trouble is that while it is not 
physically hard for dissolving 
mills to produce paper grade 
bleached sulphite, it’s not as 
profitable for them to make it. 

The capital cost of a dissolving 
pulp mill is higher than that of 
a paper grade bleached sulphite 
mill and in addition, having 
more complex machinery, dis- 


tion of dissolving pulp has been 
increasing over the past few 
years (62,100 tons in’ 1955 vs 
49.200 tons in 1953) but un- 
fortunately it represents only 
about 15% of total Canadian 
production.’, 

The balance is exported most- 
ly to the U.S. Imports into Can- 
ada oi dissolving pulp are of 
little consequence as they repre- 

(Continued on page 77) 


pulp. The price difference is off- 
set to a certain extent by the 
fact that production of paper 
pulp requires less wood, chem!- 
cals, heat and power per ton 
than does dissolving pulp. 


Problems from U. 8. 


solving pulp mills have some- 
what higher operating and 
maintenance costs. 


Then too, by turning out 
paper grade bleached sulphite 
pulp, they are producing a prod- 
uct which brings a lower price 


than dissolving pulp. For the most part, the dissolv- 


ing pulp industry’s problems 
stem from the U.S. 


Apparent Canadian consump- 


Currently, dissolving pulp 
sells for about $185 per ton as 
against $150 per ton for paper 





it’s longer than you think since 


the great liner Queen Mary set out on her maiden voyage to 
New York ... since the year beloved King George V passed away. 


In the same year... 1936... 
Saguenay district. 


a wooden flume was built in the 
Examining the record of this flume today, we find 


that the untreated control section had to be replaced after 8 years, 


whereas the 


“Osmose”’-treated section is still giving good service 


after 20 years, with many more years of service to come. 
Amongst other 1936 applications, this flume tells the 


“Osmose” story 


rather effectively. 


ARE 


7 


ob 


Ty 
ay 


WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


and PLANT: 


~ 


AV, 
4 





4 ,, 


Use “OSMOSE preservatives for GREEN wood 
“PENTOX” preservatives for DRY wood 


| , 
Makes wood He 
Mile ee age 


MONTREAL, P. Q.* TRURO TORONTO WINNIPEG EOMONTON VANCOUVER 











uninterrupted production 


of pulp and paper requires dependable transmission of electrical power 


ine 











f 
} 


electrical men in every industry rely on 


FEDERAL WIRE 
AND CA 


Company Limited, Guelph, Ontario 


Head Office and Factory: Guelph, Ontario. 
Sales Offices and Worehouse Stocks: St. John’s, 
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Sales Worries F.T. JENKINS, LIMITED 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 








‘ 











While total production in Cen- 


made has also increased and it 
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ada’s fine and specialty paper 
industry this year is edging for- 
ward to another new high, this is 
essentially a domestic business. 

As a result, future growth is 
closely tied to population in- 
crease and is perhaps largely 
dependent upon government ac- 
tion, if any, on customs tariffs. 

The fine paper industry is 
caught in a squeeze: 

—Reasonable tariff protection 
is essential for the continuity, 
prosperity and development of 
the specialty and fine paper 
mills. 

—The U.S. markets can’t be 
opened to Canadian mills even 
by a reduction in their tariff 
rates since Canadian costs for 
these grades are generally high- 
er than those of the mass pro- 
ducing mills in the U.S. making 
a similar grade. 

If Canadian tariffs were re- 
duced, it would result in Cana- 
dian mills having to reduce their 
prices to the entire domestic 
market on a wide range of 
grades. This would be essential 
to hold as much as possible their 
present market. 

Most western Canada markets 
would probably have to be aban- 
doned. In order to meet compe- 
tition from U.S. mills today, it 
is necessary even under present 
rates for domestic mills here to 
absorb about 40% of the freight 
costs to these points. In most 
cases, these range from $23 to 
$34 per ton. 

That’s the opinion of E. How- 
ard Smith, president of Canada’s 
largest fine paper producer, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. 
He outlined these points in a 
brief to the Gordon Commission 
on Canada’s economic prospects 
earlier this year. 


No Tariff Changes 

There is no indication that 
there will be any change in tariff 
regulations, at least in the fore- 
seeable future, but it is an im- 
portant consideration of the in- 
dustry. Meanwhile, here’s the 
picture: 

In 1955, fine paper production 
in Canada was about 100,000 
tons, some 92% of which was for 
domestic market while the re- 
mainder, about 8,000 tons was 
for export. 

By 1980, based on straight line 
projection of per capita con- 
sumption of fine papers in the 
years 1920-54, total domestic de- 
mand will total about 237,343 
tons or 2% times the 1955 figure. 
Estimated demand on the Cana- 
dian industry includes exports 
of 18,275 tons. 

That's .a_healthy jump and 
strikes at the root of one of the 
industry’s most ticklish prob- 
lems, mass production. 

The main feature of the indus- 
try today, aside from being 
mainly for the home market, is 
that it supplies a wide range of 
products in comparatively small 
volume of most grades. 

While total production has in- 
creased greatly over the past 50 
years, the range of products 
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seems likely that this range will 
continue to increase as new uses 
for paper are found and as Cana- 
dian of certain 
grades which are now imported 
increases to the point where they 
can be manitsfactured economic - 
ally in this country. 

Canadian consumption is smal! 
compared to U.S. because U. S. 
population ig about 11 times 
Canadian and there is greater 
per capita usage of paper in that 
country. The problems: 

—Canadian demand for each 
grade, weight, color, finish, etc. 
is relatively small, as a result 
mass Output is impractical, and 
necessitates frequent and costly 
process changes on high-cost 
equipment operated by highly 
paid and skilled personnel. 


Imported Equipment 

—Canadian equipment ic 
largely imported from the U. S. 
at costs above U. S. mills, due to 
Canadian customs duty. It is 
estimated capital outlay in con- 
struction and equipment by 
these mills in Canada is some 
25% greater than in the U. S. 

—Production costs here are 
greater because of the limited 
size of the market and the high- 
er capital investment. 

—Overhead in the U. S. is low- 
er because of ability of U. S. 
producer to operate on a seven 
day week when volume is avail- 
able compared with six days in 
this country. 

—Another disadvantage in 
Canada is that an overwhelming 
proportion of tonnage of these 
grades is made from wood pulp 
and pulpwood gosts of these 
mills are on the whole higher 
than to mills making similar 
grades in the U. S. The reasons: 

—Cutting and hauling of pulp- 
wood, especially in the south, is 
on a hand to mouth basis. Thus 
they carry much smaller inven- 
tories—with a consequent saving 
in interest cost per cord of wood 


—Rail costs on pulpwood in 
Canada are far higher than in 
the U. S. for equal distances of 
haul. 

In the past, it has been felt 
that the advantages of southern 
U. S. mills were offset to some 
extent by the long haul on the 
finished product to Canada. 

However, recent developments 
in the U. S. of hardwoods for 
pulping have greatly improved 
the position of the northeast 
and north-central states and 
many of these areas are within 
easy ‘reach of Canada’s largest 
market for fine paper. 

Canadian mills manufacturing 


‘fine and specialty papers are 


pretty well concentrated in On- 
tario and Quebec due to the big 
market in these regions. 

What Are They? 

What are fine and specialty 
papers? 

There is no clear-cut line be- 
tween the two. The Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association in 
general classifies them under the 


“heading of book, writing and 
> groundwood papers. In CPPA 


statistics this classification 
reached a record. production 
level of 215,000 tons in 1955 corm- 
pared with 206,000 the previous 


booming de- 
mand—25% higher in June this 
year over the same month the 


was up almost 16% from last 
year and should be this much 
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FINE PAPER streams out of a machine, glistening like a sheet of new ice. 


sandths in. 

In quality the grades range 
from halftone news, which con- 
tains only slightly less ground- 
wood than newsprint, through 
chemical wood pulp grades such 
as book, envelope, tablet, coated 


papers, bonds and writing pa- 
pers, to grades made wholly 
from rags, cotton or flax pulp. 
These papers serve the genera] 
and basic requirements of the 
nation’s business and cover pa- 
pers used in the form of station- 


ery, business forms, envelopes, 
bank notes, advertising, text 
books, periodical publications, 
etc, 

In addition, many specialty 
grades are manufactured for spe- 
cific end uses such as cigarette 











Consultations, reports, inventories, working plans. Com- 
plete aerial and ground surveys for forestry purposes. 


Forest exploration by Aerial Sketching 


f 


Specifications for, and supervision of, aerial surveys te 


meet your particular requirements. 


surveys. 
e 


Interpretation of aerial photographs for forest inventory, 
silvicultural, or other purposes, with supplementary ground 


Over 30 Years Forest Survey Experience 


> 4 
s 


KINGSMERE, P.Q. — 
Tel.: (Ottawa) PR. 1-1765 








paper, paper for drinking cups, 
wallpaper, milk containers, pa- 
per for wrapping bread, grease- 
proof, glassine, etc. 

Consumer products are those 
products which serve the sani- 





| 





tary requirements of the nation 


and constitute a second division 
of “white papers” aside from the 
fine and specialty division. 

In addition to making paper 
stock, the mills generally con- 


vert this into the finished pack- 


aged products. These include: 
toilet tissues, facial tissues, sani- 
tary napkins, serviettes, paper 
towels and specia] sanitary pro- 
ducts for hospitals. 





. 





OuR FIRST CONCERN... 


The health of Canada’s forests must always be the first concern of 


a company like ours. To keep the forests free from disease, to protect 


them from fire, to stave off decay, is our first duty — for the forests 


are a major natural resource of the people of Canada. And so 


our scientists and our foresters are constantly at work devising 


new ways to keep the forest healthy. 


To us, conservation means wise use, as well as good husbandry. 


Here our company has made great strides, too. We're still turning out 


newsprint, of course — at a rate of over 900,000 tons yearly. 


‘. by diversifying our line of forest products, we're now able to 


achieve complete utilization of our forest resources. 


For the building industry, we supply *”TEN/TEST” insulation board, 
hardwood plywood, and *”MASONITE” hardboard. We manufacture 
a host of paper products. Recently, we announced the decision of 

:ur subsidiary, Hygrade Containers Limited, to build a new $3,000,000 


corrugated container plant in Toronto — the latest step in 


our program of broad industrial expansion, for conservation 


through wise use of Canada’s forest. 


*Registered trade marke. 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 


SUN LIFE BUILDING 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
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B.C. Getting Four New Mills, — 


With four mills under con- 
struction, at least two more in 
the planning stage and reports 
of other mills likely to be built 
in the near future, British Co- 
lumbia continues to ride high in 
the pulp and paper parade. 

B. C. kraft pulp, sulphite pulp 
and newsprint are now well 
known throughout the world, 
and the fame of the area as a 
pulp and paper manufacturing 
centre has rapidly spread in re- 
cent years, 


One effect of this development 
has been the creation of an im- 
portant reserve of technical 
talent in this province, one as- 
pect of this being illustrated by 
the fact that Vancouver en- 
gineering firms are today design- 
ing and supervising construction 
of more new pulp and paper 
mills than any others. 

Their operations extend far 
beyond the borders of Canada— 
to Pakistan, the southern U. S.., 
South America and Europe. 

But in an economic sense the 
nine big pulp and paper mills 
currently in production are of 
first significance. Last year they 
produced 678,675 tons of various 
types of pulp, 728,888 tons of 
various kinds of paper. 

Value of their production last 
year was $200 million. Growth 
of this industry in B. 2. is illu- 
strated by the fact that value of 
production has more than quad- 
rupled during the busy decade 
since the war. 


High Level 


That this expansion will con- 
tinue is indicated by the high 
level of construction now being 
maintained by the industry. One 
company alone is spending more 
than $60 million on new mills. 

MacMillan & Bloedel, which is 
doubling capacity of its graft 
mill at Port Alberni, building 
an entirely new newsprint mill 
there and complementary board 
mills and a bag plant. 

Another company, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Canada, has just com- 
pleted its new kraft pulp mill 
at its Elk Falis Co, operation at 
Duncan Bay, near the mouth of 
Campbell River on Vancouver 
Island, 

The same company is starting 
construction of an additional 
newsprint mill at the same site 
to operate with the original 


Iwo More on Planning 


plant completed only four years 
ago. 

Also on Vancouver Island is 
British Columbia Forest Pro- 
ducts’ $36 million bleached sul- 
phate pulp mil now under con- 
struction at Crofton, and this is 
expected to be in operation late 
in 1957. 

Ceigar,’ Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Canadian Chemical & Cellulose 
which also has an operating 
bleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Prince Rupert (Columbia Cellu- 
lose Co.) has until 1958 to start 
construction of a $30 million 
pulp mill near Castlegar in the 
southern interior of the prov- 
ince according to an agreement 


with the Provincial Government. 


But it was announced a few 
days ago that this date will 
probably be advanced and there 
is a good prospect of construc- 
tion being initiated next year. 

Another pulp mill for the in- 
terior is planned by Western 
Plywood Co., which has been 
successfully producing plywood 
at three locations in B. C., and 
has just started producing at a 
new plant in Edmonton. 

Western Plywood hopes to 
obtain a forest management 
license which will make it pos- 
sible for it to proceed with es- 
tablishment of a pulp mill at 
Quesnel Lake, a few miles from 
one of its plywood mills. 

Advent of the pulp industry 
in the interior of British Co- 
lumbia will be in line with a 
trend in lumber production. A 
few years ago the coast saw- 
mills dominated the lumber in- 
dustry, sparked by the growing 
export trade. 

But during the past two or 
three years there has been an 
upsurge in preduction of lumber 
in the interior—in the Prince 
George, Kamloops, Cariboo and 
Nelson districts. 

While these mills are denied 
access to cheap water transpor- 
tation they have developed a 
prosperous rail trade with some 
of the continent’s most profit- 
able markets and they have cre- 
ated a big potential supply of 
chips which can be readily con- 
verted into various forms of 
commercial puip. 

It may not be considered 
economical to ship large quanti- 
ties of bulky chips by rail to the 
coast—a fact which encourages 
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PULPWOOD 


A. SIMAK LIMITED 


Pulpwood of all kinds 
Supplied to 


American and Canadian 


Mills. 


P.O. Box 157, Station ‘B’ 
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THIS WHOLE LOG chipper, at Powell River, B.C., can 
reduce a 30-ft. log, 26 in. in diameter, to tiny uniform 
chips in 30 sec. 

















the idea of pulp mills being es- 
tablished in the interior. 


The dependence on railroads, 
for instance, has not discouraged 
the St. Regis Paper Co., one of 
the largest in the U. S., from 
going ahead with its big new 
$30 million pulp mill at Hinton, 
Alberta. 


It has been demonstrated 
time and again that while cheap 
transportation is a desirable 
factor for any pulp mill promo- 
tion, there are other factors such 
as abundance of good pulpwood, 
waterpower, other forms of 
energy and water that are 
equally important. 

The B. C. government an- 
nounces that it is now consid- 
ering proposals for the building 
of a $20 million pulp mill in the 
Peace River area which would 
eventually be served by a north- 
ern extension of the govern- 
ment-owned Pacifie Great East- 
ern Railway. 


Not until the second decade 
of the present century did the 
industry become solidly estab- 
lished, This was the era that saw 
Powell River and Ocean Falls 
become the site of mills that 
were eventually to become lead- 
ers in their field, Powell River 
Co.’s newsprint mill being today 
the world’s largest producer, 
with more than 1,000 tons rolling 
from the machines daily. 

The company is \installing its 
ninth machine this year and it 





PREFABRICATED PIPING 
Piping prefabricated to your specific requirements provides pre- 
determined vosts and delivery in accordance with your construction 
schedule. Rigid quality control in the fabricators shop is brought 
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about by a business whose only interest is piping. 


- CANADIAN PITTSBURGH PIPING 


(AGN OFFICE & WORKS 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
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will be in operation during the 
coming winter. Ocean Falls, of 
course, was the base of Pacific 
Mills, a producer of diversified 
pulp and paper products which 
is now one of the many divi- 
sions of the Crown Zellerbach 
organization. 


Items now produced by the in- 
dustry in this province range 
from dissolving pulps to tissue 
papers, towels and newsprint. 

A new plant built this year by 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose, in 
which Rayonier Inc. has a con- 
trolling interest, will produce a 
fluid used for oil well drilling, 
the raw material being the bark 
of the hemlock tree, previously 
wasted and seeming unusable. 

Great progress has been made 
in wood utilization through 
small wood, salvage logs and 
mill residue recovery. It is es- 
timated that the pulp and paper 
industry recovered about 490 
million board feet of wood 
which would otherwise have 
been wasted or put to less eco- 
nomic use. 

Only seven years ago there 
were no facilities for using this 
material. 


Expansion of the pulp and 
paper industry has been an im- 
portant factor in development 
of hydro-electric capacity. 

Powell River Co.’s current $20 
million expansion could not 
have been undertaken without 
the assurance of increased power 
from the Bridge River area 
(B. C. Power Corp.), and the 
rise in pulp production on Van- 


_ couver Island would have been 


impossible without development 
of power at Campbell River by 
the B. C. Power Commission, 

Ten years ago the Sloan Com- 
mission made an inquiry into 
all phases of the province’s 
forest resources and its report 
at that time set the pattern for 
administration during the past 
historic decade. 

The commission’s second re- 
port, likely to be presented to 
the legislature at its next ses- 
sion early next year, may well 
set the course of the $500 mil- 
lion forest industry for the next 
decade or for an even longer 
period. 

The Sloan commission is a 
one-man body represented by 
Chief Justice Gordon Sloan. 

He undertook his first inquiry 
into the forest situation in 1945 
as a result of the then Govern- 
ment’s desire to look into the 
whole question of forest admin- 
istration and especially to exa- 
mine the validity of the claims 
made in some quarters that the 
province’s forests were being 
liquidated at a rate that threat- 
ened early depletion. 

Heard Witnesses 

Chief Justice Sloan heard 
scores of witnesses from all di- 
visions and levels of the indust- 
ry, and he brought down a re- 
port that was welcomed in al- 
most every quarter as one that 
set a safe course for the future. 

One of the principal points 
emphasized by Chief Justice 
Sloan was that provision would 
have to be made for a form of 
forest management that would 
enable the forests to be used in 
an orderly manner over the 
years without serious overcut- 


ting. 
The principle of sustained 


yield was advocated, and to 


achieve that principle it was 


limit authorized by the provin- 
cial forest service so that it 
would, in general, correspond 
with the natural growth of the 
forest. 

As an inducement for people 


to apply for such licenses it was 
(Continued on page 76) 


JOHN DEERE 
CRAWLER 


You Get 
SO MUCH for 
$0 LITTLE 


Toucr .« tireless . . . sure-footed ... 
economical ... easy to handle... easy to keep 
in good running order—that, in a nutshell, 
describes the John Deere Crawler Tractor, 
friend and favorite of loggers like Emilien 
Dodier, shown above bringing a big load of 
pulp out of the bush over ‘‘impossible”’ trails. 


“Little Giant’ and “pulling fool” are some 
of the pet terms the pulp men use to describe 
this simple, powerful, easy-to-understand trac- 
tor that’s always ready to go. 


Ask these men about their John Deere Craw!l- 
ers and they will say what Mr. Dodier says: 


‘For economy, flotation and stability, 
I donot think the John Deere Crawler 
can be beat.” 


Whatever your own needs, be 
sure to investigate the John Deere 
and its working equipment. Th 
latest model brings you approxi 
mately 25 horsepower on the draw- 
bar, with all the advantages of John 
Deere simplicity and quality, at a 
price that makes it easy to buy. 


LiTtTia GIANT 
ef 
FIELS ead FOREST 


Gentlemen: 

“In the past 5 weeks I have hauled 380 cords of pulp and 65,000 feet of logs 
through swampland to my truck road. The John Deere Crawler pulls the 
heavily loaded trailers (see pictures) with ease. Our average gas consumption 
is approximately 3 gallons per day. Your nickname, the Little Giant, is cer- 
tainly appropriate and deserving.” 


. «+ Emilien Dodier, St. Isidore d’Aukland, Quebec 
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Below: The John Deere 4- 
Roller Crawler. Also avail- 
able in 5-roller size. 
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Handles 150,000 cords 


of pulpwood per year 
with Link-Belt chain and belt conveyors 
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System handles 
rai and truck ship- 
ments simultaneously 


O KEEP pace with the increase in world 

demand for paper, the E. B. Eddy 
“ompany has spent over two million dol- 
ars in expanding and modernizing their 
,ulphite mill and its related wood handling 
facilities at Hull, Que. And Link-Belt con- 
veyors keep the mill supplied with over 
500 cords of wood per day. 

This Link-Belt-engineered conveyor in- 
stallation is another instance of Link-Belt’s 
continuing efforts to aid in making mate- 
rials handling more efficient. It’s also an 
example of how Link-Belt offers one de- 
pendable source . . . one undivided respon- 
sibility for a completely modern system. 

Same dependable equipment and com- 
plete engineering can help bring your mill 
up-to-date while reducing overhead 
through greater efficiency. Whether you 
need an individual component or an entire 
system, call the Link-Belt office nearest 
you for counsel. A conveyor specialist will 
be glad to analyze your requirements . . . 
at no obligation, of course. 
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Link-Belt triple-strand Log-Lugger chain carries pulpwood logs from trucks 
and railroad cars. It discharges them into 36-in. wide Link-Belt flat belt con- 


veyor which empties onto a storage 
a steep chute to the woodroom conveyor. 
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conveyor or sends logs down 
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LOG STORAGE booms form mighty circular patierns, like giant lily pads on a dark river. 


Battling B.C. Forest Rights 
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COMPLETE 
INDUSTRIAL FLOW LINE 
SERVICE 


Including HA SCO valves 


Y-Valves, Globe, Angle, Gate 
and Check Valves up to 12” 
sizes. 


made of HASCO-0-SEVEN 
analysis stainless steel and other 
corrosion resistant alloys. 


We can help you with corrosion resistance 


DAIRY-BREWERY EQUIPMENT 


37 Hanna Ave., Toronto, EM. 6-7914 
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made a part of the management 
system that the Government 
would add from its own stock 
of state-owned timber a suffi- 
cient amount of standing forest 
to make it possible for the 
license holder to maintain or 
even increase his present rate 
of processing and _ utilization 
without endangering his future 
supply. 
*Made to Order 


Such a system, of course, is 
made to order for a province 
such as B. C., where the Govern- 
ment actually owns more than 
90% of the timber. 


In the U. S., for instance, 
where the state’s ownership of 
timber is very much less the 
Government would not have 
enough timber to make the plan 
workable. 


Actually, acquisition of forest 
management licenses in B. C.-is 
a complicated and costly« . 
ness; it is no “giveaway, 





Johnson 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


handiest power 


© In the lumbering, mining, commercial fishing and 
transportation industries, work and transportation prob- 
lems on the water are easily handled by Johnson out- 
boards. With time, manpower and money-saving 
efficiency foo, industry-approved over the years for 
their economy, safety, low cost maintenance, Johnson 
euthoards ore recognized for their ability te handle 
heavy loads over long periods, te stand up under 
the most rugged conditions. With 9 models, ranging 
from 3 te 35 H.P., 
for every job. 


For full information on the versatility of these new 
outboards, write teday or see your Johnson dealer. 
You'll. find him listed under “Ovuthoard Motors” in 
your "phone book. 

Johnson Sea-horse outboard motors are made in 
Canada with sales and service facilities in every 
community coast to coe 
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on the water! 





there's a Johnson ovthoard “right” 





some opponents of the plan 


have charged. 


The private operator must 
guarantee to protect the entire 
block of timber from fire and 
other agencies of destruction and 
to abide by the orders of the 
forest service throughout the 
period of tenure. 


He must also pay stumpage 
fees on the timber as it is cut 
and carry out many other obli- 
gations. 


If he fails to carry out his part 
of the “bargain he may be com- 
pelled to forfeit his right to 
operate the timber and thus im- 
peril his whole stake in the in- 
dustrv. 

The intensive rivalry that has 
been developed by the forest 
management system was dra- 
matically highlighted at the 
final session of the second Sloan 
Commission inquiry a few weeks 
ago in Victoria. 

The cOm panies concerned 
were MacMillan & Bloedel on 
one side and Canadian Forest 


> Rroducts on the other. 


Both are very large compan- 
ies, operating pulp mills, lumber 
and plywood mills and with ex- 
tensive timber holdings — but 
with this difference — Mac- 
Millan & Blcedel have forest 
management licenses; Canadian 
Forest Products, although it 
has made application for licen- 
ses, has none. 


When MacMillan &. Bloedel 
presented its testimony to the 
Sloan Commission earlier in the 
summer it made the somewhat 
startling recommendation that 
no additional management licen- 
ses be granted in the Vancouver 
forest district which includes 
Vancouver Island and some of 
the choicest timber in the 
province, 


This recommendation was 
immediately hailed by Canadian 
Forest Products and some other 
“have not” operators as indica- 
tive of a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude. 


Spokesmen for Canadian For- 
est Products argued that Mac- 
Millan & Bloedel merely wished 
to perpetuate that company’s 
position in the industry regard- 
less of the effect on others. 

This controversy is only one 
of many indications of the con- 
tentious nature of the whole 
question of forest management. 


Started to Fight 


Long before the big companies 
started to fight among them- 
selves and charge discrimina- 
tion, representatives of the 
smaller companies — the inde- 
pendent sawmill operators and 
loggers were sniping at the sys- 
tem, claiming that favoritism 
was being shown and that the 
whole system was “rigged” 
against the little fellow. 

The Government and the large 
companies had their answer to 
that, of course. They could point 
out that without a guaranteed 
supply of timber there could be 
no guarantee of long-term, sta- 
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and plans today for the miracles of 


NIGHT AND DAY the lamps shine bright in 
Monsanto laboratories, as men search cease- 
lessly for new knowledge, striving to trans- 
form the dreams of today into realities. 

It is such men—Monsanto chemists, phys 
icists, biologists, and engineers of all type: 
—who have developed the Monsanto miracle: 
of today .. . the more than 400 chemicals and 
plastics which are the basic ingredients of 
countless products and processes. 

And it is they who will develop the miracles 


of tomerrow ... the new products and more 
efficient processes which will be a vital part of 
industry's future, and of the future of each 
and every one of us. 

So it is that, when you read one day in 
your daily newspaper of some new and 
\mazing discovery, chances are that it will be 
yet another Monsanto modern miracle. 

And remember: if today you have any 
problems in production, processing, costs or 
sales, Monsanto will welcome a call from you. 
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MONSANTO 
CANADA LIMITED, 
Momtreai Toronto Vancouver 


.. where creative chemistry 
makes modern miracles. 
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Specify 


Plumber 


Industrial} 


eliminate grief! 


FOR CANADIAN INDUSTRY 
Experienced engineers staff EMCO’s nation-wide network of branches . 
able to supply all your industrial valde aud slp vequisemente fer new plant 
construction or replacement. 

FOR THE PLUMBING & HEATING TRADE 
A complete line always maintained in full supply in EMCO’s 16 warehouses 
coast to coast. More convenient, faster delivery. 


FOR THE HOME 
Ultra-modern, luxurious bathroom fixtures for as little as $25.00 a month 
aioe nd + and inetallati G sani irip Masi 


Action taps. . 


. exclusive with EMCO. 


Write for our new booklet “EMCO—a Good Name to Know” — 











Canada’s Pulp 


COMPANY 
Consolidated Paper Corp. 


Donnacona Paper Co 


Donohue Bros. 
Eddy, E. B., Co. 


Ford, J. and Co. 


air Co, Canada 
aspesia Sulphite Co. 


Gulf Pulp and Paper Co. 
Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Howard Smith Paper Mills 


International Fibre Board 
Lake Megantic Pulp Co. 


Lotbiniere Pulp and Paper Co. 
Louiseville Pulp and Wallboard 
Mfg. 


Maclaren, James Co. 


" Masonite Co, of Canada 
Megantic Manufacturing Co. 
Milmont Fibreboards 
Mohawk Corp. 


Nairn Falls Pulp Co. 
Price Bros. and Co. 


Price Bros. and Co. 


Price Bros. and Co. 


Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada 


Quebec Fibre Products 


Quebec North Shore Pulp and 
' Paper Co. 


Richmond Pulp and Paper Co. 
of Canada 


Rolland Paper Co. 
Rolland Paper Co. 
Ste. Anne Paper Co. 


St. Lawrence Corp. 


St. Lawrence Corp. 


St. Lawrence Corp. 
St. Raymond Paper 
St. Raymond Paper 


' Soucy, F: Flo., Reg’d 
Sterling Paper Mills. 

Wilson, J, C. 

Wilson, J, C. 


Yamaska Mills, Inc. 


Bathurst Power and Paper Co. 
Fraser Companies 


Fraser Companies 

Irving Pulp and Paper 

New Brunswick International 
Paper Co. ! 


Restigouche Co. 


St. George Pulp & Paper Co. 
Trafalgar Mills 


Halifax Power and Pulp Co. 
Le Have Pulp Co, 
Mersey Paper Co. 


Btipas Basin Pulp and Power 
0. 


Angio-Newfoundiand 
velopment Co. 


Bowater’s Newfoundland 
lp and Paper Mills 


HEAD OFFICE 
Montreal 


Montreal 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Hull, P.Q. 


Portneuf Station, 
P.Q. 

Toronto 

Quebec 

Quebec 

Montreal 


Montreal 


Montreal 
—_e Megantic, 


Q, 

Danville, P.Q. 
Montreal 
Buckingham, P.Q. 
Montreal 
Lac Megantic 
Montreal 
Riviere de Loup 

P.Q. 
Clermont, P.Q. 
Quebec 
Quebec 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Quebec 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Toronto 


Montreal 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Chemin du Lac 
Kingsley Falls 
Montreal 
Montreal 


St. Pie, P.Q. 


New Brunswick 


Bathurst, N.B. 
Edmundston, N.B. 


Edmundston, N.B. 
Lancaster, N.B. 
Montreal 


Edmundston, N.B. 


St. George, N.B. 
South Nelson 


and Paper Mills 


Ca la 
leine 


Kingsley Falls 
Donnacona 


Clermont 


Hull 


Portneuf Station 


Montreal 
Chandler 


Clarke City 
Beauharnois 
Crabtree Mills 


Gatineau 
Lake Megantic 


Nicolet Falls 
Louiseville 


Buckingham 
and Masson 


Gatineau 

Lac Megantic 
Montreal 
Riviere du Loup 


Clermont 
Kenogami 
Riverbend 


Jonquiere 
Montreal 
Industrial Centre 
No. 5, Quebec 
Baie Comeau 
Bromptonville 


St. Jerome 
Mont Rolland 
Beaupre 


Dolbeau 
East Angus 


Trois Rivieres 
St. Raymond 
Desbiens 


Chemin du Lac 
Kingsley Falls 
St. Jerome 
Lachute 


St. Pie’ 


Bathurst 
Edmundston 
Newcastle 


Lancaster 
Dalhousie 


Atholville 


St. George 
South Nelson 


Nova Seotia 


Sheet Harbour, N:S. 
New Germany, NS. 
Liverpool, N.S, 


Hantsport, N.S. 


Sheet Harbour 
New Germany 
Brooklyn 


Hantsport 


Newfoundland 


Grand Falls, Nfld. 
Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Grand Falls 


Corner Brook 


PRODUCTS 


Groundwood, semi-bleached and un- 
bleached kraft pulp. Newsprint and 
greandveed pulp, Wrepp 
w . Wrap : 
Groundwood, un leached sulphite 1 and 
— pulps. Newsprint. Building 
Groundwood pulp. Mechanical screen- 
ings. New 
Groundwood, bleached and unbleached 
sulphite pulp. Newsprint, book, fine, 
bene ya and tissue papers. Paper 


Book, sanitary, industrial. 
wrapping and building papers. Felt 


nd 
Unbleached sulphite pulp. Chemical 


screenings. 
Groundwood pulp. Mechanical screen- 


Boo . fine, mags sap tl eg and tis- 
sue papers. Paper t 

Groubaweod pulp. Groundwood print- 

and specialty, book, fine, mis- 

ce us fine, tissue and sanitary 


papers. 
Groundwood pulp. Building boards. 
Groundwood pulp. 


Groundwood pulp. Mechanical screen- 
Groundwood pulp. Building boards. 


Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
a Newsprint. Chemical screen- 
gs. 


Building boards. 

Groundwood pulp. Building boards. 
Wet machine boards. 

Groundwood pulp. 


Groundwood pulp. 

Groundwood, bleached and unbleached 
sulphite pulp. Newsprint. Paper 
boards. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Chemical screenings. ews- 
print. 

Groundwood pulp. Special industrial 
papers, Paper boards. 

Experimental manufacture of pulp and 
paper. 

Wet machine boards. 


Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Groundwood and semichemical pulp. 
Newsprint. 

Book and fine papers. 

Book and fine papers. 

Groundw and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Groundwood and unbleached kraft 

ulp. Sanitary, wrapping and build- 
g papers. Paper boards. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Groundwood pulp. Newsprint. Ground- 
wood printing and specialty papers. 

Unbleached sulphite pulp. Chemical 
screenings. 

Groundwood pulp. 

Groundwood pulp, wrapping papers. 

Groundwood pulp. 

Sanitary and wrapping papers, paper 
boxes. 

Building boards. 


Groundwood, mechanical screenings. 
Unbleached sulphite and kraft pu 2 


Chemical screenings. Paper boar 
Groundwood, bleached and unbleached 
oy pulp. Building papers. Paper 
ards. 


Unbleached kraft pulp. 


‘Unbleached sulphite pulp, kraft. 
‘Groundwood and. unbleached sulphite 


pulp. Newsprint. Mill wrapper and 
core paper | 

Bleached sulphite pulp. Chemical 
screenings. 

Groundwood pulp. 


Building boards. 


Groundwood pulp. 

Groundwood pulp. 

Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 

Groundwood pulp. Building papers. 
Paper boards. 


Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 


Groundwood and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Newsprint. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Canadian Pulp & Paper Association. 








White Pine 


Members 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


44 Victoria St. Toronto, Ontarie 


TELEPHONE EMpire 4-4438 
Cable Address: “WILKLAR” 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of: 
Red Pine 
Birch and Hard Maple 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


“Labor Roundup”"— 
another Post exclusive— 
reports on the practical 
side of industrial relations 
week by week. Keep your- 
self in touch with the trend 
of union activity. Read 
The Financial Post. 


Yearty by mail in Canada $6: 
elsewhere $7 yearly. 
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MERSEY PAPER 
|| COMPANY, LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA . 

















MAKING PULP and paper is a task of precision. Intricate 
instruments both measure and control the quantity and 
quality of output. 
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sent only 1.5% of total domestic 


production. 

Largest single factor is the 
fantastic growth of the dissolv- 
ing pulp industry in the U.S. 
which since 1946 has almost 
trebled. 

Today the capacity in that 
country is almost 1.1 million 
tons compared with 346,000 tons 
in 1946, In the last three years 
alone, capacity has increased 
from 756,000 tons to the present 
level. 

Prior to 1953, the pattern of 
Canadian dissolving pulp ex- 
ports reflected closely the pat- 
tern of U.S. chemical cellulose 
consumption, 

In 1953-54, U.S. consumption 
slumped as did Canadian ex- 
ports. In the following year, 
however, U.S. consumption 
climbed to a new high of an 
estimated 1,141,000 tong while 
Canadian exports continued on 
the down grade. The reason: the 
vast increase in U.S. capacity. 

Most of the recently establish- 
ed U.S. dissolving mills have 
followed their biggest market, 
the textile industry to the South. 
There, from the pulp and paper 
point of view, labor is relatively 
cheap and wood grows quickly. 

As a result, U.S. dissolving 
pulp costs are lower than Cana- 
dian and in addition the U.S. 
mills are located much closer to 
a large portion of their market. 


60% Canada Costs 

It was estimated recently that 
cost of wood to the mil] in the 
Southern U.S. is about 60% of 
the cost to a Canadian mill, 

In this rosy picture, however, 
there are some gathering clouds. 
Costs are rising rapidly, Mini- 
mum wage laws recently intro- 
duced are increasing labor costs 
as is competition for the labor 
supply in general as industriali- 
zation of the South continues. 

Then too many pulp and paper 
operations other than dissolving 
pulp have been established with 
the result that competition for 
wood is becoming keener. 

In short, Canadian industry 
officials fee] that Southern U.S. 
operators may well be on the 
way to becoming — to some 
extent at least — the victims of 
the South’s recently found pros- 
perity. 

The second major problem is 
that the textile industry is the 
largest single outlet for the pro- 
duction of the dissolving pulp. 
Both viscose and acetate — 
loosely referred to as rayon — 
use wood cellulose as the basic 
raw material. 

In the United States last year, 
the textile industry took an 
estimated 55% of total chemical 
cellulose consumed with Cello- 
phane absorbing 16% and other 
cellulosic products the balance, 

In Canada it is estimated con- 
sumption last year divided: 
57% textiles, 20% Cellophane 
and 23% other cellulosics. 

The generally poor condition 
of the textile industry as a 
whole has of course been felt by 
acetate and viscose producers. 

Inter-fibre Battle 

In addition these two have 
been in the middle of an inter- 
fibre battle raging within the 
textile industry itself. 

The chief opponent has been 
cotton, in whose price class 


Dissolving Pulp Mills Hunt 


Domestic, Foreign Markets 


still small relatively, although it 
has been growing rapidly. 


In the industrial and to a les- 
ser extent the household textile 
field, where at all suitable, vis- 
cOse and acetate appear to have 
carved out relatively secure 
territories for themselves, Rugs 
and certain types of industrial 
belting are among the examples. 


In the apparel field, however, 
there’s a wide divergence of 
opinion, Here rayon in the past 
has made none too good a name 
for itself with the buying public, 
certainly as far as pure rayon 
fabric is concerned. 

Currently the big drive is in 
the field of staple or rayon fila- 
ment chopped up into little 
pieces so that it can be blended 
with cotton and other fibres. 


Rayon producers claim that 
they have vastly improved their 


' product and that staple blended 
with other fibres reduces fabric’ 


cost and results in a superior 
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Canada’s First 
Radial Turbines 


et 
“a 








September 22, 1956 


“So far as is known, the Strathcona 
plant has more power per sq. ft. than 
any other mill in Canada of comparable 
size,’ reports Mr. Louis Chaves, Electri- 
cal Superintendent to the Strathcona | 
Paper Co. Ltd. in Modern Power and 
Engineering (May), concerning their 

two new STAL back pressure turbines. 


STAL double-rotation radial flow tur- 
bines are renowned all over the world 
for their performance and engineering. 
This installation, the first use of radial 
turbines in Canada, is another example 
of their acclaim. Swedish General Elec- 
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STAL turbines give Strathcona Paper 


“more power per square foot 
than any other mill in Canada” 


tric is proud to have supplied this 
equipmeut and supervised its installa- 


tion. 


MONTREAL 


Canada's Ist radial turbines! Two 2000-kw STAL turbo-generators at Strathcona Paper Co. Lid. 


' For further information about the 
Strathcona installation and STAL 
turbines, 
Electric Lid., 715 Victoria Square, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


write Swedish Ceneral 


SWEDISH 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


LIMITED 
TORONTO 








. 
fabric. 


Cotton men, on the other hand, 
maintain that rayon doesn’t add 
any qualities when combined 
with cotton and the cost advan- 
tage of doing so is smal] or non- 
existent. Some even go so far 
as to state that it’s only cotton’s 


superior qualities that carry the 
rayon content of the blend. 


Brightest prospects for dis- 
solving pulp appears to lie in 
Cellophane and other non-tex- 
tile uses for chemical cellulose. 

As a packaging material re- 
generated cellulose film (com- 


monly called Cellophane though 
this is actually a trade mark of 
the Du Pont Co.) appears to 
have a very bright future, 

In Canada for example, it is 
estimated the market for this 
material will double in the next 
15 to 20 years. 

















PERMANENT MAGNETS 


{for the Canadian electronics, instrument, and communications industries) 


Hyflux Alnico permanent magnets ... used widely by the electronics, 
instrument, and communications industries in hundreds of products... are 
now being produced in Kitchener by The Indiana Steel Products Company 


of Canada, Lid. 


Whether you require loud-speaker magnets weighing only a few ounces 
or giant, 2-ton assemblies used in nuclear resonance research, we are 
equipped to mee! your every need. Metallurgists, trained technicians, and 
skilled craftsmen work as a team to produce quality permanent 
magnets that supply a constant, uniform magnetic field, indefinitely. 


And, the complete production and research facilities of the world’s largesi 
manufacturer of permanent magnets, The Indiana Steel Products Company 
*S.A., have. been combined with the facilities 
that you receive the finest quality magnets available. 


of Valparaiso, Indiar 
at Kitchener to insv 


Take advantage of Indiana's 48 years of experience, research leadership, 
and specialized engineering “know-how” for Kelp in your design problems. 


— 





Or, see the world’s most complete line of Alnico permanent magnets at 


the Canadian !.R.E. Convention and Exposition, T 
* 1-2-3. Visit us at Booth No. 446. 


The Indiana Stee! Products Company of Canada, Ltd 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO , 


oronto, Ontario, Octobe. 
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The Finaneial Post Statistical Record of Major Pulp and Paper Companies 
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Group 
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Times Int. 
Weed Earned Dividends 
Company Resources Ca After Income Net Earnings per Share Paid er Pay. Surplus Working 
Cords er . Deprec. Deprec. Taxes Profit Pref. Com. Pref. Com. for Year Capita! 2 
Year Sq. Miles 5 § No. Ss y 5 5 5 $ $ DIRECTORS 





~ = " - — a —-_— - ———--  ——/ 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPERS .......-<+-++ 11955 25,000 29,060,000 36,836,977 47,132, 899 26.11 14,570,000 13,936,026 25.34 3.20 Ly 7.698.234 40,807,946 D. W. Ambridge, pres. and gen. mgr.; W. H. Smith vice-pres.; Allan Graydon, C. L Gundy J. S. D, 


l ; - 
, : . 7 " . =) r> ™ . = = : 7 
954 33 , 00 298 60 66.793, 29 403.000 625.90 65 - 7 961 385 39.099 Tory, E. W. Bickie, Tore nto; R. H. Reid. London, Ont.; H. J. Ci chael. St. Cath: 3 R. 
71 * mi 41 1,7 31, 8, l 7 698 : i 12 10, ’ l 17. 2.49 tO. + ° 4 ] 385 39. .197 Mc gan, on. Edou are d 4 © in Montreal . J. p Ripley New y oO! K vi ic e- pres. ‘2. —-R J Nn owed 4 3 
+Consolidated. tin addition, co. paid 87c per sh. on old $150 pref Davie, A Pa Jewett. Paul E Robes ts. Vice-pres. & treas.—W. S. Rothwell. Sec.—L. B. Popham 








— 








I ‘ 617 . *5,434,388 33. § ; 2.457.846 R, C. McMichael, chm., Montreal; E, M. Little, pres.; W. E. Soles, vice-pres. & gen. mgr.; H. D. Ruthe 
ANGLD-CARAIAAN SULE @ PARSE vn, bt 94 aren. ee oe hy 3516 917 *4 651 474 29 ‘ ! 675, 582 man, sec.; James O” Halloran; Quebec, P.Q.; W. H Howard, ae estmoun ~ i Tag, hey oy ee 
ho stommaty wg AP *- , ‘ F er j Bede, . ‘ ; ae sg : H.K A. S. Fuller, P. G. Walker, Lond Eng.; James Cooke, Woddingham, Eng.; J. 
tConsolidated. *Not including profit on disposal of assets amounting to $1,681 in 1955, $17,311 in 1954. Te Eng.: . L Goodall, Port helher Ont.: T. R. Moore Grand Falls, Nfld. Treas.— 
Cc. H. Smith 











—— 


29° ‘ "QO RE oe l- itt * Philip Gruchy. first vice-pres.; 
- UNDLAND 994 42,305,937 ' | 1,333,090  21,373,5: W. H. Howard, chm., Montreal; £. M. Little, pres., Quebec, P.Q.; Philip y, 
er S err see ti9e0 wer 5 ne Eehoa setts aon 694 ; 339 467 19 519 167 J. S. Goodyear, vice-pres. and sec.-treas.; T. R. Moore, gen. mgr.; Grand Falls, Nfid.; R. C. McMichael, 
sq. mi ereeee seeoeere ' : . eh 5 a a he — oe a B. C. Gardner, Montreal; The Viscount Rothermere, A 5S. Full er, The Earl of C romer, London, Eng.3 
tConsolidated statements. E. A. Sursham, Markyate, Herts, Eng.; Grenville Beckett, Redhill. Surrey, Eng 
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/ ae <4 s Eric V. Bowater, s.. London, Eng.; G. S. Currie, vice-pres.. Montreal; Sir John H. Keeling, 
OT ae ee ne "Tn1984 A GE: Bea 154'180,454 72519 25 434 771 395 759,07 6.588.935 1523" Gat in : = “ads 29) 764,899 K. Bric V. Bowater. pres. Le don, England; H. M. S. Lewin, Corner Brook, Nfid.; Earle Spafford, 


¢*1954 " ° . *“* ee > . Ponri . Yan ce ’ : reer * . _ ; 
¢Consolidated. *From pro-forma statement, after giving effect “to incres se in capital and issu’ ~e of pref. stoc! tof subsidiaries. [12 mos. ended 1c 31. 415 mos. ended Dec. 31. Sam Mann, Mostreat ap Oe, ie eae, ee, ea 








——2 
— — eee ee 
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8 ‘ *) 7 5,048,247 54,5 L. J. Belnap, chm.; G, M. Hobart, pres.; Francois Faure, N. J. Dawes, W. H. Howard, G. M, Todd, 
CONSOLIDATED PAPERS ....ccesssess..+ 1955 17,041 FE ee eee Te Bs agoches ROBT ERIIG EF See Bon Ca panne Ht Abang W's Rurkpatiek: Montréal WD, L- Gotéon, Tort 
diet dale ies ea ae Bt eee catt‘dhs’ md the ‘gex' cid ‘oh Viee-pres. # compt. Py conmigg lent erson. Vice-pres.’s—Richard Collins . Michaud. C.—D. de 


-- +o 
- ~ a _ oo — ee — = 


an, n.; P. T. Sinc res.: R. H. : . vice-pres.: ; llin, vice-pres.3 

CROWN ZELLERBACH CANADA ........1 41955 $8,000 184,000 14, 014,000 21. 756,000. 44,377, 000 25.58 6,852,000 9,886,000 1.41 as 38, 759, 000 FN. iid chm.; P. T. Sinclair, pres.; R. H. R. Young, exec. vice-pres.; O D. Hall : 

aFrom pro forma statement Dec, 31, 1955, including Crown Zellerbach Canada Ltd. and its subsidiaries, Canadian Western Lumber Co, Ltd and its subsidiaries and Elk Falls Co. Ltd and its subsidiaries. R. D. Baker, P. E. Cooper, R, J. Filberg R. T. Hager Hon E. W. Bamber, 5 D. bs ee 0. x 

tMillions of board feet. Lundell, W. E. Wintemute, J. A. Young; Va ancouver Vice-pres.’s—E, W ampbell, R. J, Schadt, 
F. A, Scott. Treas. & compt. —G. J. C. Hodson. Sec.—T A. A. Fraser 





af 

















DONNACONA PAPER ..........0.00s0.00 1955 1721 4,581,080 $963,441 2052 - 1,615,951 1,822,659 ES neces 1,443,127 7,144,819 L. W. Michael, pres. & treas.; L, A. Palmer, vice- “pres. & gen. mgr.; Donnacona, P.Q.; E. Howard 
1954 sq. mi. 3.714.889 41,054,406 14.53 1,230,684 1,243,995 one nites | 864,463 6,010,693 sing ea:k F vane - aie be may - at ta ee ae a? Pee —— 
r : ’ I re c ston. | . A : 1das¢ 

Note—07% of outstanding shares owned by Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. Mills’ P.@. Sec.—P. L Fitzgerald. 








DONOHUE BROS. ..cccccccccesesesceseses 1955 557 2,126,083 $312,177 11.27 780,624 872,373 vane , »e» 1.20+0.25 37,375 4,412,515 Chas. Donohue, chm.; G. T. Donohue, pres.; Mark Donohue, exec. vice-pres. & gen. mgr.; P. M. A. 


1954 sq. mi. 2,810 2,045,856 $337,209 11.79 772,099 791,590 ne | wee. 1.20+0.20 5 4,025,238 Cottin, New York. & treas.; A. E.. Beauvais, viee-pres. & sec.; L. J. A. Amyot, Quebec, P.Q.; J. D, 





on - — Se ee 
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GREAT LABRES PAPERG® . ...ccccccvcccccees $1955 a 9,316,000 7,850,538 41,059,257 65.54 3,200,000 8 450, 118 *34.50 2.78 1.20 1.60 410,118 16,158,748 PP. M. Fox, chm., Montreal; C. J. Warwick Fox, pres. & gen. mgr., Fort William, Ont.; Ross Clarkson, 
721,000 7,305,523 $1,103,204 54.49 2-972, 057 °3.116.444 +3116 9 43 ‘1.20 1.60 995,05 8,863,433 J: R. Timmins, Montreal; W. C. Cochrane, R. G, Meech, Col. M. C, G. Meighen,: Toronto; Hon, Ray 


11954 2, aw : 2 . ¥ te! " " im: 7 .) 
¢Consolidated. ‘Does not include profit on disporal of fixed assets amounting to $43,067 in’ 1955, $26,567 in 1954 Cl. B only; cl A,redeemed June 30. 1954; dividend of $1.25 per cl. A sh. paid in 1954. trea OAT MlnersVice“bres Se ee ae nee G ©, Slane, Poerie, Th, Vies-gees, & sear 


—— » aurenegumegmmeneenen . - ee _ . . patgpteeece — 
JAMES MACLAREN CO4+ .....cceeccecsees 1955 2,600 ecccdes: 5,719,621 369,688 eves 2,315,400 3,034,533 Tr : sece sees eee see A. Barnet Maclaren, pres., Ottawa; A. Roy MacLaren, vice-pres.; J W. Thomson, sec.; Buckingham, 
1954 Sq. mi. eeeecess 4, 921,197 517,769 cess 2,024,900 2,378,528 eves eos pees seee P.Q.; C. H MacLaren. Ottawa. 
Wholly owned by Maclaren Power & Paper Co. 
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SE, REED ok cv cccesceetevecnceveres $6,743,238 570,215 sees 2,828,274 3,263,0 024 + $1.2: | 2,590, 791 2,761,622 Sir Eric Bowater, chm., London, Eng.; B. J. Waters, pres. & gen. mgr.; J. H. M, Jones and R 
6,508,918 556,598 Lon 2,869,489 3,058,331 85 2,547,012 6,602,555  Seaborne, vice-pres.'’s; J. A. Parker, sec.-treas., Liverpool, N.S.; G. S, Currie, Montreal, —_ H, ? 


+ 
sq.m 400, Lewin, Corner Brook, Nfid.; A. B, Meyer. Greenwich, Conn.; K, N. Linf th, Lond En 7 
*Consolidated. ¢After depletion. tPref. redeemed Apr. 1, 1955. In addition, stock divd, of one 5% pref. sh, for each u 1/9 com. shs, pd. Feb. 1, 1956. ni ee : — Saat “ist wae tee 


, 
; 














MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPERS ....... 11955 10,000 216,000 14,000,000 17,543,098 43,062,555 31.56 6,945,000 7,076,693 - jf sok 2. 3,859,883 24,978,466 J. B. Faegre, chm.; Robert Faegre, pres.; Minneapolis; T. L. Daniels, St, Paul; C. T. Jaffray, H. W. 

*71954 8q. mi. 5 000 000 15,282,303 42 966 133 51.32 6, 008, 600 6, 067, 570 2.1 3,365,449 20,606,464 Sweatt, as “m Bull, = = mone Minneapolis: we + ge , mg Boston: Cc. S. Garland, B: sltim re, 

, . , . ’ : Rie ' i's . ; , : Md.;: C. G. Cockshutt, Brantford, Ont. aldie, Toronto. Senior vice-pres.—C, T. McMurray, 

tConsolidated. *Not including new financing in March. 1955. R Vice-pres.’s—C, Larsen, P. A. Mahony. Treas.—E. A. Johnston i. A © Sacevinan Murra “" 
D. x. Kaslow. 














OVE as AVRO cc dcccbctcecnccceccccccces SAMO 740 : 28,593,942 +4, 946. 591 Be 11,555,800 12,197,018 .. 1.154+0.6: 6: 17,161,328 4. S. Foley, chm.; M. J. Foley, pres.; G. W. O’Brien, vice-pres.; J. H. Lawson*, sec.; A. H, Williamson, 

| +1954 sq. mi. 27,102,560 44,497,038 eoee 11,325,000 711,258,311 see el 00 +-0.61 038, 15,983.058 w. S. Brooks, Col. Hon, C. Wallace, _Maj.- Gen, H. F. G Letson; Vancouver; Conley Brooks, Anson 

tConsolidated. $132.42 = rooks, Minneapolis, Minn. ; ; . sScanion, San Francisco; J. S. Sample, Chicago. Vice-pres _ 
fIncluding profit on sale of fixed assets and securities amounting to $105,467 in 1955, $132,428 in 1954 I. H. Andrews, J. E. Leirsch. J. A. Kyles, R. M. Cooper. W. CR, Jones. Compt-—-K.B Finn, 

“Deceased. 








PRICE BROS. & COB ....ccccccccnccsecesss 31955 7,696 19,931,463 42,915,000 90.05 7,650,000 9,172,873 . , 4590,017 44,072,702 H. J. Symington, chm. Montreal; A. C. Price, pres, Quebec. F.Q.: A. A. Aitken, vice-pres.; J.D. 

j 4 000 ’ 000 . 5. . y 3.493 0: f ‘ ohnson rbuckie, A, 5. Gordon; Montreal; M,. R, Kane, A. C. Picard, A. C. : 1omson, Guy 

: 41954 sq. ml. Pre. Ps ’ 18,350,246 2,983, 75.10 6,925, 8,075,890 493,034 39,123,279 Hudon, Quebec, P.Q.; Sir Keith Price, London, Eng. Exec. vice-pres.—Hector*Cimon, Vice-pres. i/e 
Consolidated. woodlands—M. V. Cain. Vice- “pres. & treas. aK g Ww. Sims. Sec.—Fabre Surveyer. 








- 
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ST. LAWRENCE GE aD ves cccovcodececese Ties 9,091 eer 27, 813, 476 19,457,228 4,113. 146 9.32 6,569,625 7,062,842 , 857. 21.433,997 M. W. McCutcheon, chm., Toronto; P. M. Fox, pres.; N. A, Timmins, Jr., Vice-pres.; Hon. Edouard 
+1954 sq. mi. pies 29 238,212 16,246,004 64,156,984 7.07 4.494 838 4,451,038 ; : 2.245. 17,220,224 Asselin, A. K. Cameron, A. H. Campbell, J. E. L. Duquet. H. C, Flood, Hon: G. B. Foster, J. I Rankin; 
sta Montreal; J. A. McDougald, E. P. Taylor, Col W. E. Phillips. Toronto; Hugh Mackay, Rothesay, NB.;3 
tConsolidated tement. 7 D. J. Salls, Sherbrooke, P.Q.; Nathan Pitcairn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur Ross, New York. Vice- -pres, 
= gen. mgr.—S, E, Williams. Vice-pres.—J. W, Fries. Compt, & treas.—L. A. Tucker. Sec.—J 
Martin 








éIncluding depletion. dDeficit. sAleo produces sulphite pulp. $Also produces pulp, kraft or other wood products. sAlso produces groundwood pulp. *Also produces paper & misc, products. 


Fine and Specialty Paper 


Group 





EDDY PAPER OB ccccccccscccccccecessees bs $19,375,000 6,205,525 42,424,083 ' 1,519,090 , 6.69 . 1.00 nil 1,388,917 13,551,918 W. Garfield Weston, chm.; R. A. Irwin, pres. & man. dir., London, Qnt.; W. D. Moffatt, R. F, Caldwell, 


: . $10,741,500 4,858,588 41,674,616 1.344.549 + 6: ; 5.61 1.00. nil 1.121.652 6,406,332 vice-pres.’s, Ottawa; J. F. Taylor, vice-pres.; B. W. Power, compt.; C. L Gundy: Toronto; D. G. Currie, 
+Consolidated. tFunded debt of subsidiaries. Ottawa; J. ‘A. Craig. Victoria, B.C. Vice-pres.—J. W Paterson. Sec.—C, G. Banghart 








ne nn 


ROLLAND PAPER .....cicccccccsecccccssss 1085 *1,150,000 1,454,639 314,622 23.79 512,000 580,095 34.12 48.46 4.25 41.00+4-0.40 423,844 2,501,652 UL. G. Rolland, pres, & gen. mgr., St. Jerome, P.Q.; J. A. Weldon, vice-pres, (finance); R, H, Ecclestone, 

1954 , 1,225,000 1,524,816 295,171 24.42 615,000 564,286 33.19 8.20 4.25 1.00+-0.35 411,035 2.466.456  vice-pres. & sales dir.; Montreal; Marc Rolland, vice-pres. & mills mgr., St, Jerome, P.Q.; Olivier 

*In Jan., 1956, issue made of $5,500,000 new ist mtge. bonc \d previous issue retired aOld com 0n; following stock split approved Dec. 19, 1955, earnings after partic, equal to $2.95 ($2.87) per cl. A Rolland, Albert Rolland, Alderic Laurendeau, Montreal; Hugh Mackay, Rothesay, N.B.; J. Y. Murdoch, 
ah., and $2.55 ($2.47) per cl. B sh.). K. S. Maclachlan: Toronto. Treas.—H. A, Leblanc. Sec.—J. P. Lefebvre. 











HOWARD SMITH PAPERS ...........se00- T1955 5,000 310,000 17,495,000 18,101,426 45,349,774 18.69 5,850,000 6,146,659 ' 3.34 2.00 1.00+*0.45 99, 335,271. E. Howard Smith, chm. & pres.; E. K. Robinson, exec. vice-pres., Montreal; A. J, Philip, vice-pres. & 

*Consolidated tials Niiaiais 71954 ag m A POLS 19, 021,000 15,571,034 44,680,025 15.43 110,000 5,020,256 2.70 2.00 1.00 57! 21,972,824 gen. mgr Windsor Mi ills, Pa. iG. H. Tomlinson, vice-pres.; G W Bourke’ deGaspé Beaubien. W. A. 

x cludin cona Paper Co. Ltd. *Including 20c pai earni . rbuckle, Howard ! urray, . D, Johnson, Col. R. D. Harkness, W. H. Howard, H. Roy Crabtree, D. S, 

. Sout of 10954 — Abbott, ad W, E. Phillips, Toronto, Vice-pres.—W. H Aijrd. Sec “ee treas.- K G. Pendock. 
Controller— Leslie. s 











— —— ——-- — 


3 ‘ A A RB J. J. Herb, chm., Bellingham, Wash.; E. M. Herb, pres. & man. dir.; J. Ashby, vice-pres.; Vancouver, 
WESTMINSTER PAPER .................. %1955 30,000 en 1,650,435 314445... 565, 761,759 33.3 050 0.704010 : 2,384,199  B.C.; F. F. Foote, sec.-treas.; J, G. Robson; New Westminster; A.D. Lauder, C. Bentali, Vancouverg 
1 2 


1 aah eae ‘ 1,786,169 345, : 642, 41,574 \ ; ly ' A. F. Armstrong, N. W. Markus, Jr. 
11 mos, ended Dec. 31. fYear ended Jan. 31. _— +1,240,000 os 885 27.00 600 741,57 0.50 0.65+0.12% 2,147,886 


$Also mfrs, pulp products and by-products. 4Including depletion. Also produces groundwood and sulphite pulp. dDeficit, 


Pulp Group 

















—— 


A B R. L. Weidon, pres.; R. H. Christian, exec. vice-pres.; P. A. Thoms: vice-pres.;: Montreal: J. G. 

BATHURST POWER & PAPER ............ 41955 eh *182,000 $818,590 7,691,294 41,339,864 ' , $F 00+ . 1,267,319 12,137,326 | Chalmers, Bathurst, N.B.; Joseph A. Simard, J. B. Woodyatt; Montre ion. G. P 1 ue Neilson, 
41954 sq.m 9,229 000 7,266,602 41. 274.195 . f + ‘ ; . An 1437 283 12 635.447 N.B.; E. M. Little, ‘Quebec, P.Q.; E. Gordon McMillan Toronto, Ont E $. Kirkland. Treas.<— 

aConsolidated, *All products. tBefore (tafter) participation; after partic, cl, A earned $4.00 x.) both years. Bik : , : ae NE S. C. Hollingshead. 


meee come _ 





——— 


FRASER COS. ............ : 71955 5,531 244,500 850, 14,481,940 43, 418, 655 9 ‘* o eee .00 + 2,371,632 15,036,348 Aubrey Crabtree, chm., pres, & gen. mgr.; L. M. Sherwood, vice-pres. & controller; Edmundston, N.B.3 


954 sq. mi. Ce eka 000 12,751,115 3.115 , A. H. Campbell, Hon. F. P. Brais, C. M. Matheson, H. Roy Crabtree, H. P. Thornhill, Montreal; Hon, 
tConsolidated, : be : : : 3,11 694 ; : : 1. 2,988,523 13,798,549 D. L. MacLaren, Ralph B. Brenan, Saint John, N.B.; R A. Jodrey, Hantsport. N.S, Sec.—G. G. Gillie® 
Treas.—H. H, Henderson. 


MINAS BASIN PULP & POWER? ......... *1954 484 *756,915 190,570 } rt 103.688 2.33 968 D. W. Maceiy, 4 chm.; R. A. Jelvey, pres.; J. J. Jodrey, vice- ore, & man. dir.; GH, Nichols, treas.g 


: . 2.0041, 0 

953 . mi. . ‘ 7508.114 202.186 "47 L. G. Bishop, asst. sec. & asst. treas.; B. R. Alexander: Hantsport, N.S.; G. A. Chase, L. B. Chase, 
tAfter interest on loans, notes, etc. “Latest available, ‘i : ' cade , Lat 3 ba 143,172 2,236,479 Port Williams, N.S.; F. M. Covert, F. C. Manning, R. W. Harris, Halifax, N. ch K. L. Crowell, Bridges 
¢ town, N.S.; C. G. Hawkins, Milford, N.S.; C. P Wyman, Portneuf, P.Q@.; J. B. Hennigar, Sheffield 
Mills, N.S. Sec.—G. A. Bent 

















ee 
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BARBER-ELLIS & : 
OF CANADA ,ecscsvseeees 1955 ee eesees 652,082 114,594 216,323 316,165 / ; , 135,965 1.452.349 £. H. Ellis, pres., Toronto; C. G. Ellis, chm, & vice-pres., Brantford, Ont.; K. W. Murphy, gen. mer, 
1954 “ eh Paki hy, 546 482 102,616 . 198.208 240,658 : : 95.658 1.368. 01 Toronto; J. S, Ellis, treas., Montreal; J. W. Westaway, T. A. Thornton, ston, Toronto: A- E. Nelson, at 


Lt.-Col, Vernon Scott, Vancouver; E. W. Thompson, Brantford, Sec 
¥ e : iiciadasietinatinatind ‘ siieiiasibbiighcaetndietiondncadba ph aS, BS 
BUILDING PRODUCTS Pec eee eww eee eeee eens 1955 eee ee ees ees Serer eee 3,143,274 508,991 ~Veds * 1,602,066 e . : 731 975 6,740,780 W. R. McNeil, chm.; L. §. ts vice-chm.; L. Long, pres & man. dir.: Johnson, G. Ww. 


1 es eee eeeee , M _ R, ° 
_tIncluding prof. on sale of fixed 1s tit toe oft ae ; on:108 Geis. 3,542,669 654.949 *1,587 ,007 ; 3.28 716.916 6,238,935 Huggett, J. A. Eccles, ontreal; Tudhope Toronta a; iocephs Harvie, Gunisen, Pp, RB. Allen, East 
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Py tes 465,979 143,085 90 225,294 | Arnold MRR. Sparling, D. A. Mac kena. To tor Toronta; A, Jackson, Ait Alfred 4, Boxer, 7 Ao 
’ . , a : 5 2 399 456 taunton, pariing, ac “* 
*Year ended April 30. Loss or defi 056 53 *229,559 , , "aR0" imsley, Rochdale, Lancs., Eng.; J Sec 

Thats | cit. | _ — $47,534 eats 1,969,944 @.H. Wa e, Lancs., Lanes., Eng.; I. C. Sanderson. Sec.-treas. 


—John Prescott 
HENDERSHOT PAPER PROD. ............ <a e 


eae ae 141,174 ——-169,300 00 1004025 119300 248221 7. Toronto; J. ce-fres. mgt: GW, Menkaeshot, Argue 
eeeesece i ates 112,480 127,229 y ; 00+-0.25 7 142,502 Martin, S. S. 73. 8. Dublouiin, Ham LJ: Speen vicetee rn 


iNet ecb Rede Oe NP Sehgal eeeeee mf 006 4,954,605 1,131,816 30.43 


3 aa Pree ee cia  1160,198 Sidney Frohman, chm: C Ce ae Ww. H. Pain poet & oe 
| , ‘a 6 aie a . 750,494 ‘679, f T. B, Sens, yes gm RL Warren; Toronto; D. L. nee 
tConsolidated. Year ended Oct. 31. sTen —— eaten” ‘Oct. UES | | on o me. BF caleeistied Uelar aneicniok nd. — i : ued 5,617,080 a9 . D. Cowan, itl, New York. 


ere REE & AER... am 5,000,000 1,771,552 561,747 9.80 561,090. 519,683 ‘ee Se “— esa aaa 
% | i wm eee 1 | 1 330,966 23.24 411,549 416578 33 nil sT15i8 1382.80, Reet! uidwell, R.A, Irwin, A, H. Willian 


SOMERVILLE ......... | | "99790 806 aca aes eh 3 
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hike, ee ; 1954 | Sceeyes sy R088,288 364,216 © 5.75 471,818 100.99 | nil © 350,818  2848,931 
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Paper Products 


Outlook B right ¥ 


If one took a trip back through 
time and space to Lachute, Que., 
1805, he would see the first pulp 
and paper mill in Canada. 

From his conception of the 
giant industry today, he prob- 
ably might feel the same as an 
earthman visiting the outer 
planets for the first time in a 
space ship. 

Primitive it was by today’s 
standards. The paper wag pro- 
duced by hand, generally from 
cotton.or linen rags. The out- 
put of the first mill included 
items familiar today such as 
Wrapping paper, paperboard 
and blotting paper, supplying 
only the nearby local market. 

The industry has evolved 
slowly with the tempo quicken- 
ing to meet the mounting de- 
mands of growing population 
and economies, An important 
segment of the pulp and paper 
industry—although not always 
the most recognized—is the host 
of products produced aside from 
newsprint and market pulp. 

These products include book, 
writing and groundwood papers, 
paperboard, container board and 
boxboard, wrapping papers, tis- 
sue and sanitary papers. 

The development of these 
products has largely rested on 
domestic markets because un- 
like newsprint and market 
pulp they usually, instead of 
rarely, encounter tariff barriers. 

Can’t Reach Markets 

Mills making these products 
have not been able to reach the 
large volume markets of the 
world, particularly the U. S&., 
except very rarely when de- 
mand was exceptionally high 
and customers were preposed to 
buy and pay local tariff charges. 
(See separate story on fine 
paper.) 

The industry’s main difficulty 
is substantial cost disabilities. 
Canadian mills generally can't 
get the advantage of the long 
run é@nd mass production meth- 
ods. 

Canadian manufacturers have 
had to equip themselves to turn 
out a large number of different 
grades, weights and colors in 
shor{ runs and to ship them at 
higher- transportation costs in 
east-west movements to supply 
the Canadian markets. 

In this range, the industry has 
operated with success in lower- 
ing costs and increasing effi- 
ciency. 

Here’s the long-term outlook, 
as Ddutlined in the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association 
brie to the Gordon Commission 
on Canada’s economic prospects: 

Book, writing and ground- 
wood papers: 

Annual production of about 
‘290000 tons, will jump sharply 
over the next 25 years. 

Production Cdn. 
Required Exports imports Supply 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

49,000 13,000 289,000 

69,000 18,000 407,000 

95,000 25,000 564,000 
were based on a 
straight line projection of per 
capita consumption in the years 
192-54. Projected per capita 
figure in each case was multi- 
plied by the estimate of popu- 
lation for the appropriate year. 

Projection of per capita con- 
sumption gave a figure of 43.8 
lb. in 1980 compared with pres- 

ita consumption of 
60 ib. in the U, S: 

Since 1930, omitting the war 
% of consumption was 
imports and this per- 
has been used in all 


Export projections have been 
based on the assumption that 
exports will be equal to 15% 
of total demand for 
grades. This is thought a con- 
servative figure. 

Major 


Reason 
The major reason for an ap- 
lag in Canadian per 
capita consumption of these 
grades compared with U. S., is 
the efféctive existing tariff pro- 
visions. 

World War II proved papers 
produced by mills of this seg- 
ment of the industry carried a 
high degree of essentiality. It 
was realized that the wartime 
industrial economy was depend- 
ent on the regular supplies of 


remain constant through to 
1980 although estimates may be 
conservative because there likely 
will be developed new uses 
which will increase paperboard 
consumption relative to con- 
sumer spending. 

In the 20-year period 1936-55, 
Canadian per capita consump- 
tion of container board and box- 
board grades has increased by 
44 lb. Assumption is this rate 
will continue and per capita 
consumption will increase by 
11 lb, annually to 1980. 

The extension of these per 
capital estimates gives results 
very close to estimates based on 
consumer spending projection 
and this tends to confirm a 
reasonableness of estimates, 

In the export field, prewar 
about 84% of Canadian produc- 
tion was used at home and 16% 
exported. Since World War II, 
over 90% of Canadian produc- 
tion has been used at home and 
in the last three years only 
about 9% has been éxported. 

It is assumed, however, that 
growing world requirements in 
the next 25 years may be ex- 
pected to result in a relative 
increase in export demands for 
the Canadian industry, 

To meet these demands, it has 
been assumed Canada will pro- 
vide the export markets from 
10% to 15% of production, If 
export is projected at 12%% 
total demand for container board 
and boxboard would be as 
follows: 

Pro- Domestic 
duc- Reqvire- 
tion ments 
1,035 906 
1970 1,525 1,336 189 
1980 2,180 1,911 269 

Paperboard’s main use is in 
packaging although some is used 
in manufacture of gypsum and 
waliboards and some is lamin- 
ated into varying thicknesses 
for use in building boards. 

As uses for paperboards have 
expanded and grown, mills have 
expanded production facilities 
to meet the demand. For al- 
most every packaging purpose, 
paper has demonstrated its 
superiority to competing mate- 
rials. 

While over the years there 
has been a marked increase and 
utilization of all varieties of 
boxboard, it is container board 
which has accounted for most of 
the growth in the past ten 
years. 

Two main types of paper- 
board are included in grade 
classification, These are con- 
tainer boards and boxboards. 

Container board production 
falls into three categories — 
“liner,” “corrugating material” 


Export 
Require- 
ments 


1960 139 


and “container chipboard.” In 
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THE MODERN LUMBERJACK fells forest giants with a 
gasoline-powered hand saw. 


all its forms, it is used almost 
entirely in the manufacture of 
shipping cases. “Liner” board is 
hard, strong and firm board 
manufactured in two forms — 
kraft liner and jute liner. 

Kraft liner is produced from 
kraft pulp; jute Hner is made 
from kraft pulp.combined with 
repulped paper. 

“Corrugating board” is the 
fluted paperboard seen in cor- 
rugated shipping cases. “Con- 
tainer chipboard” produced en- 
tirely from waste paper is lam- 
inated between “liners” for 
manufacturing solid fibre ship- 
ping cases as distinct from cor- 
rugated cases. ' | 

Building boards and building 
papers: 

It is assumed domestic needs 
will increase proportionately to 
estimates for future needs of 
paperboard, If, as current trend 
indicates, further allowance is 
made for increased exports, 
future production of these 
grades may be roughly: 

000's of tons 
T9ES* n.ewcccvcecedesscesese 
FONE cdvnis cichetticeies 
GENE sin by 5:0 0 Oia mie hae 
VOHBOF ccccccccvvcsgarsvcoe 
*DBS 
TCPPA to Gordon Commission 


225 
390 
570 
820 


Kinds of Board 


Products from this group 
range from hardboard and 
heavy laminated boards to 
softer insulating boards and a 
variety of building papers in 
impregnated felts. 


In recent years of buoyant 
economic activity, both output 
and consumption have increased 
substantially. Stimulated by 
the Korean war, production in 
1951 reached a peak of 257,000 
tons and although there was a 
decline to 222,000 tons in 1952, 
there has been a gradual] in- 
crease in each subsequent year 
in production and 1955 hit a new 
record slightly higher than the 
1951 output. Production is head- 
ing for a further high this year 
with output at a record 147,000 
tons in the first half. 


As in the case with all seg- 
ments of the industry, other 
than pulp and newsprint, ex- 
ports of wrapping or kraft 
papers have never been large 
volume items. 


Exports ranged as high as 
10% to 15% of production in 
earlier years, the volume was 
not then large, only about 15,000 
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Giant 27 ton TD-24 tractors added to Steep Rock Fleet 


Open pit iron mining at Steep Rock is a tough job. It takes rugged machines 
to work in the abrasive dust and rock and still make the job pay. That’s why 
the new International TD-24’s with Torque Converters are bulldozing in the 

_ toughest sections of the open pit—and doing the job economically. 
Twenty-four hours a day under the toughest conditions possible is the best 
prewns ground for any crawler. The operators and superintendents at Steep 
ock are satisfied that their TD-24’s with Torque Converters are doing the job. 


And here’s how the TD-24 will do a job for you: 


The tractor is available with Torque Converter as optional equipment. 
No matter what type of tractor job, the TD-24 can do it. 


Finger-tip planetary hydraulic control means ease of handling and 


low operating costs. 
YY 8 speeds forward with a fully reversing transmission. 

Most versatile speed range of any tractor. No time lost in moving 

between locations. 


yY With the Torque Converter the tractor develops tremendous added 
push to suit your operation. 


Steep Rock has been using TD-24’s since 1948. It will pay 
this mighty crawler now. Ask your International Industria 


yn to investi ate 
Distri 


butor fora 


demonstration. Let him show you why the TD-24 is the best buy in the big 


tractor crawler field. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT. 


—— — 
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The TD24 bulldozing rock and soil over a steep i 
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The TD24 working at one of the lowest levels in the open pit. 
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POWER THAT PAYS 








to 20,000 tons. 


Exports this year are about 
the same level — 8,407 tons in 
the first six months, 


Restrictions of currency have 


operated to reduce exports to 
traditional Commonwealth mar- 
kets which could be reached 
under the British Preferential 
Tariff. The U. S. tariff prevents 





substantial entry into that mar- 
ket, Fortunately, the growth 
of demand at home has more 
than offset the loss of volume 
in the U. K. and Commonwealth 


countries. 
Here is the outlook in tons: 


Production Expo 
1955 258,000 15, 
1960 317,000 
1970 418,000 
1980} §=6. 51 5,000 











... proud of its part 
in the progress of the great 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


NEW ROSS 


PULP DRYER 


The first pulp dryer to eliminate 
the troublesome problem of ex- 
ternal leakage. This ROSS Dryer 
dries pulp in a continuous opera- 
tion with externally heated air 
greatly reducing maintenance 
costs. All vital parts are easily 


accessible. 


Dryer Drainage Equipment 
The perfect cure for all slow drying bottlenecks, it 
definitely insures faster operation and higher produc- 
tion schedules and more uniform drying for large or 


small machines. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


304 ST. PATRICK ST., 


PORT ARTHUR © 
4. ©. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION—444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, H.W 
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The Newsprint and Puip Price Reeord 


GROUNDWOOD PULP SODA 
Scandi- 


PULP eee 
navian Dom. Ne.1 Dom. No. i 
a + ert — 








KRAYT PULP 
Bieached ——— 





Unbleached 
Ne. 1 | 
Canadian 
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NEWSPRINT 
(N.Y.) 
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Dem. Swedish 
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150-54 
160-724 
172% 
7242-76 
76 


21-32 21%-42 51 

31-35 40-50 158-66 

31-33 166 

45-46 66 
46 


26-43 
45-75 
75-80 


73 
73-89 
90-95 
89-145 

12742-1472 
8242-127 ¥ 


180-280 
14242-230 
13712-142% 


3 50 | 5 11744-125 


a a §8214-90 1421-145 145-150 130 152-155 117%-115 
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Hinde & Dauche 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
Canada, Toronto, makes jute 
liners, wrapper and header 
stocks, and a wide variety of 
paperboards at its paper mills, 
and corrugated and solid fibre 
boards, boxes, folding cartons, 
etc., at the box factories, 


Plants are at Toronto, Etobi- 
coke; Trenton, Chatham and 
Montreal. The Etobicoke box 
plant, built late in 1954 for $3 
million. Capacity is 75 million 
sq. ft. of corrugated paper 
products .monthly. 


, < 
Company is converting the 


Trenton board mill from use 
of cereal straw to pulpwood as 
its raw material. This is ex- 
pected to increase by 50% its 
capacity of 125 tons a day of 
corrugating and 


shares, no par value. 


Maritime | 


' 

Maritime Paper Products Ltd.., | 
is a holding company with one | 
wholly owned subsidiary, In- | 
dustrial Containers Lid. The) 
latter is engaged in fabricating 
cartons and other corrugated 
products for indstrial uses and | 
its plant in Halifax, | 


Capitalization comprises 8,750 
5% cumulative preferred shares | 
($20 par) of which 6,403 are} 
outstanding and 15,000 author- | 
ized and outstanding common | 
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Stadler, Hurter 


& Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specializing since 1923 in all 
phases of design, modernization 
and expansion of pulp and paper 
mills from forest to finished 
product. 
HEAD OFFICE: 1501 ST. CATHERINE 
STREET WEST, MONTREAL 


New York Office: 76 Beaver Street 








lightweight | 


SASKATCHEWAN 





chip and kraft liner boards. ' 


The Chatham plant has a/| 
capacity of 28 million sq. ft. of | 
corrugated paper products | 
monthly, The Montreal plant’s | 
operations are confined to fabri- | 
cation of solid fibre and corru- | 
gated shipping boxes from the | 
paperboards produced at To-| 
ronto and Trenton, | 


tWhere two prices are shown, they represent high and low for the per iod. Prices are in U.S. dollars per air dry ton (2,000 lb.). 
tQuoted “ex-dock Atlantic seaboard.” §Quoted “delivered.” 


“Domestic” prices in 1952 are Canadian prices. Prices in the U.S. are not shown as U.S. pulp producers were selling under price ceiling 
regulations. 


*From April 20, 1942, through Nov. 10, 1946, maximum prices for wood pulp and newsprint in the U.S. were fixed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Prices for European pulp were the same as the OPA maximum prices for domestic and Canadian pulp, plus freight charges over and 
above a fixed transportation allowance. 


: Th re no quotations for European pulp after September, 1941. Resumption of im orts from Europe began in July, 1945. Prices for 
sorelgn pole ‘are noted ‘on-dock New York’ or io dock Atlantic seaboard” (except under OPA). Freight charges normally add $5-10 a ton to 
pulp prices quoted “ex-dock.” From mid-1949 to mid-1950, foreign pulp was quoted “full freight allowed.” 


CENTRE OF AN EXPANDING 
PRAIRIE MARKET 


Saskatchewan's strategic position as the geographical centre 
of a large and growing western market offers many advantages 


Unless otherwise specified, domestic and Canadian 
r, 1946), except during OPA control when quoted “ 
“full freight allowed” in most cases after July 


1, 1949. 


rices are quoted “f.o.b. pulp mill” (with varying maximum freight allowances since Decem- 
vered,” plus freight charges over and above specified maximum freight allowances. Quoted 


Records Set In Output, Sales 
Report Paper Box Companies 


Bathurst 


Bathurst Power & Paper Co. 
through its container division 
produces a substantial amount 
of corrugated boxes and allied 
products from kraft linerboard 
and corrugating board, 

Toward the end of 1954 the 
container division was formed 
by the company to correlate the 
operations of Canadian Wire- 
bound Boxes Ltd. of Toronto 
and Montreal, acquired in 1954, 
with the company’s other two 
subsidiaries manufacturing cor- 
rugated boxes, Kraft Containers 


Ltd., of Hamilton, and Shipping 


Containers Ltd., 
Laurent, Que. 


now of St. 
In 1955, the 


company acquired the remaind- 
er of the issued class A shares 
of Canadian Wirebound Boxes, 
Limited, now a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the company, The 
container division markets cor- 
rugated boxes under the name 
Bathurst Containers. 

In 1955 the box plants con- 
verted a total of 90,220 tons of 
container boards into corru- 
gated boxes. The volume and 
value of sales of corrugated 
boxes and allied products were 
greater in 1955 than in any pre- 
vious year. 

In May, 1956, the prices of all 
Bathurst corrugated products 
were adjusted upwards, This 


adjustment was made to assist, 








FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 





the company in meeting to some 
extent the additional manufac- 
turing’ costs being incurred 
through continuing increases in 
costs of materials, labor rates 
and transportation, etc. No up- 
ward adjustments in the selling 
prices of the products marketed 
by the container division had 
been made for a period of 32 
months prior to this change. 

With the introduction of 
colored linerboards by the mills 
division in 1955, corrugated 
boxes were produced in a wide 
range of colors. In addition, a 
broad and more diversified 
range of colored corrugated 
boxes are now being manufac- 
tured on special equipment in- 
stalled by the container division. 

The enlargement of the plant 
at St. Laurent, Que. was com- 
pleted in 1955, whereupon oper- 
ations carried on at the plant 
at 155 Beaubien St. W., Mont- 
real, were .discontinued and 
transferred to the St, Laurent 
plant. Thereafter the land and 
buildings located at 155 Beau- 
bien St. W., Montreal, were 
sold. 

The expansion and consolida- 
tion of manufacturing and 
sales operations at the St. 
Laurent plant have substan- 
tially increased the capacity of 
the company in the Montreal 
and district area to produce 
corrugated boxes and allied 
products and have improved 
facilities for rendering service 
to customers in that area, the 
annual report said, 

Construction of a new box 
plant at Whitby, Ont. was 
commenced in September, 1955, 
on property adjacent to exist- 
ing harbor facilities on Lake On- 
tario, The new plant provides 
approximately 200,000 sq. ft. of 
accommodation and has ‘been 
designed to allow for future ex- 
pansion. The Whitby plant com- 
menced operations during April, 
1956. 

Capital additions in 1955 in- 
cluded the installation of equip- 
ment for background printing 
and tinting of corrugated boxes 
and also the installation of 
color printing presses for three 
and four color printing opera- 
tions. 

For the main write-up on this 
company, see the specialty paper 
and paperboard section, 


Dom, Containers 


Dominion Containers Ltd., 
manufactures corrugated pack- 
aging cases, folding and set-up 
boxes, displays and transparent 
boxes. Company has two plants, 
both located in Montreal. 

One of the plants produces 
corrugated products exclusively. 
The other makes folding and 
set-up boxes and in addition is 
the site of the company’s head 
office. The new corrugating 
plant was put into production 
in April of 1954. 

Annual capacities approxi- 
mately 28,000 tons of corrugated 
products and 5,000 tons in set- 
up and folding boxes. 

Company has two subsidiar- 


Manufacturing 
located in Montreal and both 
engaged in selling company’s 
products. 
Capitalization comprises 300,- 


/000 shares of common stock, no 


par value, of which 103,847 are 
outstanding, Net profit in 1954 
(latest available). was $314,737. 
Working capital was 949,750 as 
at Dec. 31, 1954, 


Gair Co. 
Gair Co. Canada Ltd. is a 
owned 


caddies, paper specialties, gum- 
med tape, and mechanical pulp. 

Operating properties include 
two paperboard mills in Toronto 
and one in Montreal, a pulp 
mill at Campbellford, Ont., and 
folding carton plants at Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg (2) and Ed- 
monton. There are shipping con- 
tainer plants at Toronto, London 
and Montreal. 

Company benefitted from an 
upsurge in business in 1955, 
particularly in the last half, and 
its 12 mills and plants ran full 
out most of the year. 

The Montreal shipping con- 
tainer plant was added in 1955. 
An 81,000 sq. ft. building was 
bought and made ready to 


‘ operate by the end of the year. 


The specialties division 
doubled its gummed tape capa- 
city by installing a 60-inch 
gummer, In addition to its 


primary function, this can be‘ 


used to apply certain coatings 
or to laminate aluminum foil 
to boxboard or paper. 

A high speed five-color print- 
ing press installed in the Mount 
Dennis plant in Toronto reduced 
manufacturing costs and im- 
proved the quality of printing 
on cartons, company reports. 
This improved company’s com- 
petitive position, particularly in 
the food field. Gair Canada is 


now entering markets in which | 


unprinted cartons previously 
were used in combination with 
printed wrappers. 

Further progress was made 
in program of installing new 
equipment and facilities to in- 
crease and speed up production, 
and improve quality, in the 
company’s paperboard mills. 

Capital expenditures by Gair 
Canada in 1955 totaled $1,529,- 
000 ($1.2 million the previous 
year). 

Financial results of the Cana- 
dian company are no longer 
published separately. The par- 
ent company and its subsidiar- 
ies had net sales in 1955 of $160 
million ($144 million in 1954), 
and net profit increased to 
$9,320,000 ($7,648,000), 

. The Canadian company’s salés 
in 1953, the last year-for which 
figures are available, were $23.8 
million. Tonnage sales of all 
products totaled 109,397 tons. 


Hendershot 


Hendershot Paper Producis 
Ltd., Hamilton, makes corru- 
gated paper shipping containers 
and corrugated single face spe- 
cialties. It has two plants at 
Hamilton and has bought 23 
acres suitable for a new plant 
site recently. | 

Company reports its plants 
have been operating at capacity. 
It should continue to do so with 


‘the demand that persists from 


all quarters, says President 
John C, Colclough. Main sales 
effort has been in food packag- 
ing field. 

Value of sales has risen to 
about $3 million a year, from 
about $900,000 a year in past 
10 years, 

An issue of $450,000 6% pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par, was 
offered recently, and existing 
preferred and common share- 
holders have been granted 
rights to buy new common 
shares at $6 each on basis of 
two rights for each preferred 
share and one right for each 
four new common. The old 


Company bought all the stock | 
of Martin- Hewitt Containers | 


Ltd., Peterborough, and of Cor- 
rugated Paper Box Co., Toronto, 
in 1954. Martin-Hewitt makes 
corrugated shipping containers, 
Corrugated Paper Box corru- 
gated and solid fibre shipping 
containers and folding cartons. 
A Corrugated Paper Box sub- 
sidiary, Hilton Bros Ltd., has 


plants at Winnipeg and Calgary. | 


Production and sales reached | 
new records in the year ended | 
Net sales were | 
$28 million ($27.2 million the | 
Paperboard mills | 
tons | 


Oct. 31, 1955. 


year before). 
output reached 
(99,632). 


104,659 


Consolidated net profit was. 


$1,956,704 ($1,503,560 in the 10 
months ended Oct. 31, 1954), 


equal to $5.44 ($4.77) a share. 


Capitalization consists of $3.5 
million 2°4%-342% serial de- 
bentures due 1957-64, and 360,- 
000 common shares (out of 
450,000 authorized). 


million 10-year debentures to 
provide funds for the new Tren- 
ton mill and other projects. 

A majority of the common 
stock is held by Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. of Ohio, which is now 
part of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co, 





Financial | 
arrangements have been made | 
under which the company may | 
issue up to an additional $2 





to manufacturers and distributors. 


Lower average transportation costs on distri- 
bution of finished goods. 


Excellent distribution facilities. 


Expanding population trend in urban market 
areas. 


Central province of prairie oil development. 
Centre of a rapidly expanding retail market. 
A province rich in natural resources. 


Many commercial and industrial opportuni- 
ties. 


Manufact.ring opportunities in Saskatchewan are many and varied. 
They include such industrial fields as FOOD PRODUCTS, PETRO- 
CHEMICALS, FURNITURE, ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS, and many others. 


Choice plant 
sites 

Power 

Labour 
Transportation 
Financial Aid 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL TUBES 
AND PIPE 


full finished to your specifications. 


For fast delivery and complete product 
satisfaction, take advantage of Atlas’ 
precision formed stainless steel tubing. 
Quality-controlled by Atlas at every stage 
from melting to final product, all tubes 
are full finished and pressure tested to fit 
your exact. requirements. 

Made from precision rolled strip, Atlas 
stainless tubing guarantees uniform wall 
thickness and concentricity. Economical 
to use, too—responds ideally to forming, 
flaring, spinning and polishing. 
Guarantees high corrosion resistance 

and excellent mechanical properties. 


(CMy Annee 


Standard tube and I.P.S. pipe 
sizes, in lengths up to 34 feet. 


Write for illustrated brochure 
giving complete information. 


‘| ping containers and folding 
pap rd cartons. It manu- 
— paperboard for its own 

Other products made by Gair 

and its subsidiaries include 


be 7,000 outstanding on comple- 











Newsprint Firms Crack Along | va 
At Record Production Pace 7 





pacity requirements for news- 


- Abitibi 

Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co., 
directly and through subsidi- 
aries, manufactures newsprint, 
sulphite pulp, printing and fine 
papers and paperboards. It is 
one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of pulp and paper, 
with a total production of 
1,001,715 tons annually. This 
includes 793,560 tons of news- 
print, 85,972 tons of printing 
and fine papers, 65,504 tons of 
bleached sulphite and other 
pulps and 56,679 tons of build- 
ing and paperboards. There are 
19 newsprint machines in the 
Abitibi mills. 

Properties held include six 
newsprint mills; Iroquois Falls, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Fort William, 
and Port Arthur, Ont.; Pine 
Falls, Man.; and Beaupre, Que. 
There is a bleached sulphite 
mill :.. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., 
and a corrugating board and 
hardboard mill at Sturgeon 
Falls, Ont. 

Company’s subsidiary, Pro- 
vincial Paper Ltd., operates 
mills for the production of fine 
paper at Mille Roches, Port 
Arthur, Thorold, and George- 
town, Ont. | 

A wholly owned U. S. subsidi- 
ary, Abitibi Corp., was formed 
last year to set up a $16.5-mil- 
lion hardboard mill now under 
construction at Alpena, Mich. 

Abitibi owns only 10% of the 
shares of Alaska Pine & Cellu- 
lose Ltd., having sold 40,000 of 
its 50,000 shares in 1954. Alaska 
Pine & Cellulose owns and op- 
erates two cellulose mi.ls on the 
Pacific Coast, 

In August 1956 a $15-million 
issue of 4%% convertible de- 
bentures Series A, due Sept. 15, 
1966, was offered at par. Com- 
Finatien ite $8Rbepalllion expan: 
inange its million expan- 
sion program in Canada. 


in by 

newsptint by fall 
part of program is already com- 
plete. Total cost is estimated at 
$7.5 million. The new Pilate- 
xill at Sturgeon Falls is 


t_ iseintended to meet $16.5 
wm cost and necessary 
ig capital for U.S. sub- 
"si mill from funds 
hand and available from fu- 
perations. 
mitibi had working capital 
1e 30 amounting to $37.3 
($40.1 million a year 


Consolidated net t for 
1955; ‘was $13,936,026, 31.2% 
higher than net profit of $10,- 
625,901 for 1954. were 
eq 
earlier) per 4%% preferred 
share and $3.20 ($2.49) per com- 
mon Share. Dividends amount- 


ed te : 
share and %eec on 


$1.35 ($1.20) per common share, 
based on shares outstanding. 

- Company hac declared a divi- 
dend of 42%c per common 
share payable Oct. 1, 1956, to 
shareholders of record Sept. 1. 
Previously a quarterly dividend 
of 374%2c was paid from October 
1955 to July 1956. 

Consolidated net profit for 
the first half of 1956 increased 
23% to $7,990,684 ($6,508,342) 
and earnings were equal to 
$1.85 ($1.49) per common share. 
Net sales rose to $65.5 million 
($59.7 million). All company’s 
production is being readily ab- 
sorbed by Canadian, U.S. and 
other markets and outlook for 
remainder for year is good, said 
President D. W. Ambridge. 
However, Abitibi is cuncerned 
about substantial mill wage in- 
creases under two-year con- 
tract, higher freight rates (6% 
in U.S., 7% in Canada with fur- 
ther increase possible in Oc- 
tober), and the rising cost of 
supplies and equipment. 

Capital expenditures in 1955 
totaled $9.6 million (7.2 million) 
with all 11 mills participating 
in improvement program. 

The Quebec Department of 
Lands & Forests allocated Abi- 
tibi some of the additional 
forest lands required to ensure 
operation of the Beaupre, Que., 
newsprint mill. 

Total production in 1955 top- 
ped 1 million tons (954,000 tons) 
for first time, due to expansion 
and improvements in last de- 
cade. Abitibi made some mod- 
erate price increases in several 
products, including newsprint, 
to compensate for higher pro- 
duction costs which most cus- 
tomers accepted. The Quebec 
Government has enacted legis- 
lation to control newsprint price 
and distribution to Quebec con- 
sumers who: wish to avai] them- 
selves of it. 

Net sales for 1955 rose to a 
record $123.2 million ($114 mil- 
lion). The unprecedented and 
unexpected rise in newsprint 
demand came mainly from the 
U.S., but orders from Europe, 
South America and Australasia 
also rose substantially. 

Abitibi further reduced out 
standing first mortgage bonds 
Series A, and eliminated $9,388,- 
300 outstanding convertible de- 


@entures through conversion of 


$8,841,700 into common shares 
and redemption of balance, In 
January 1956 company issued 
an additional 353,668 common 
shares upon conversion of de- 
bentures and 15,150 under op- 
tion agreements for senior ex- 
ecutives. Company has set aside 
$665,860 for purchase of addi- 
tional 4%%% preferred stock. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Aug. 31, 1956, included $1 mil- 
lion 3%% first mortgage serial 
bonds, Series A due April 1957; 
$16,340,000 34%% first mortgage 
20-year sinking fund bonds, 
Series A due April 1967; $10 
million 4% first mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds, Series B due 
July 1974; $15 million 4%% 
convertible debentures, Series 
A, due September 1966; 535,225 
4%% cumulative redeemable 
preferred shares, $25 par; and 
4,163,218 common shares, no 
par. 


Anglo-N fid. 


Anglo - Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Co. manufactures news- 
print and unbleached sulphite 
at its mill in Grand Falls, New- 
foundiand. Mill is operating at 
capacity and the estimated 
newsprint production for 1956 is 
245,000 tons and 16,000 tons of 
unbleached sulphite pulp, com- 
pared with 232,000 tons of news- 
print and 12,000 tons of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp in 1955. 

Plans are in progress to in- 
crease production of the mill, 
mainly through greater utili- 
zation of present facilities, com- 
pany’s timber limits to supply 
wood. As a result of moderni- 
zation and mac*ine speed-up, 
further increase in production 
of newsprint and unbleached 
sulphite is anticipated for 1957- 
1958. The company’s timber 
limits total 7,456 sq. miles partly 
freehold and partly crown 
leased. 

Hydro-electric power plants 
are operated on the Exploits 
River at both Bishop’s Falls and 
Grand Falls. Present installed 
capacity is over 75,000 hp and 
another 50,000 hp undeveloped 
power is available. 

Research continues at the mill 
and company is presently chan- 
neling its efforts in two direc- 
tions: improvement of closer 
control of groundwood quality 
and development of more hydro- 
dynamically correct paper ma- 
chine headboxes. 

Through its wholly owned 
subsidiary, Terra Nova Proper- 
ties Ltd., extensive mineral and 
mining rights are held in New- 
foundland. Ore production for 
1956 is estimated at 340,000 
short tons. Terra Nova partici- 
pates in 50% of the net profits 
of Buchans Mining Co. before 
taxes. 

Montmorency Shipping Ltd. 
another subsidiary, operates a 
fleet of chartered vessels carry- 


‘ing newsprint to American cus- 


tomers oi the parent company. 
This company showed a profit 
of $13,264 in 1955 compared 
with $2,335 for the year 1954. 
Another subsidiary is Gaspesia 
Sulphite Co. which produces 
bleached sulphite pulp (see 
separate report in the pulp sec- 
tion of this issue). 

Consolidated net profit for 
1955 was $4,632,139 compared 
with $3,631,516 for 1954. Con- 
solidated working capital at 
Dec. 31, 1955, amounted to $22,- 
028,640 against $20,032,211 at 
the. same time the previous 
year. 

In April, 1955, company was 
| oatgp an 18-month license on 

areas in the vicinity of 
Sioux Lookout in Nogthern On- 
tario. Company says surveys 
and studies are now being car- 
ried out in that area. 


Anglo-Canadian 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Pape 
Mills Ltd. produces newsprint 
paper as well as pa-erboard and 
unbleached sulphit. pulp. 
Rated capacity of the mills is 
some 233,000 tons of newsprint, 
24,000 tons of paperboard and 
65,000 tons of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp (in excess of ca- 
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- Water shipments in SMALL 
of Chandler, on Gaspé Coast. 


QUEBEC, P.Q., CANADA 

















print) per annum. 

Products are marketed large- 
ly in the U.S. where 80% of 
newsprint output is sold. The 
same market takes about 60% 
of the pulp which the company 
sells. Balance sold includes 
Canadian and the U.K. 

Mills operated at capacity 
throughout the year, output of 
all products totaled 388,067 tons 
(376,356 tons in the previous 
year). Quebec mill produced 
237,187 tons (226,669 tons) of 
newsprint, 61,289 tons (58,700 
tons) of unbleached sulphite 
pulp, and 20,566 tons (20,272 
tons) of paperboard. 

Capital expenditures amount- 
ed to $5,522,55Q ($3,404,784) in- 
cluding $2,99%,678 spent by 
Dryden Paper Co., a subsidiary: 
The Quebee mill’s major ex- 
penditures : were $339,200 for 
improvements and additions to 


electrical systems; $218,509 for |: 


equipment to provide increasing 
board mill capacities; and $178,- 
403 on a $750,000 refuse burning 
plant scheduled for completion 
this year which will add to 
steam available and also pro- 
vide for disposal of bark. 


Demand continues to increase 
and mills are operating at ca- 
pacity, it was reported at the 
annual meeting in April. Com- 
pany said 1956 prospects were 
good and it expécts its mills to 
operate at maximum rate. 

Consolidated net profit for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1955, in- 
creased to $5,434,388 from $4,- 
651,474. Total sales were higher 
at $46,501,047 against $43,373.,- 
482. 

At Dec. 31, 1955, consolidated 
working capital totaled $18,943,- 


987 against. $15,743,871 at the) 


same time the previous year, 


Bowater’s Nfld. 


Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills Ltd. at Corner 
Brook, Nfid., operates one of the 
largest single integrated pulp 
and paper mills in the world. 
Its six machines have a current 
annual newsprint capacity in 
excess of 310,000 tons and its 
pulp production surplus to its 
requirements for newsprint 
manufacture amount to 50,000 
tons. 

Company ig a subsidiary of 
Bowater Paper Corp, of North 
America, owned in turn by 
Bowater Paper Corp. in the 
U. K, | 

An expansion program has 
been initizted expected to in- 
crease newsprint production ca- 
pacity to 340,000 tons annually. 
Bowater’s production is running 
at a rate of about 1,000 tons per 
day of newsprint, 150 tons per 
day of sales sulphite, giving an 
annual output of some 310,000 
tons and almost 50,000 tons re- 
spectively. 

To produce this an annual cut 
of abo: half-a-million cords of 
wood is required while a fur- 
ther 100,000 cords are cut and 
shipped to associated mills in 
the U. K. Timberlands cover an 
area of over 11,000 sq. miles of 


which some 2,250 sq. miles are 


freehold, the remainder held 
under licenses from the New- 
foundland Government general- 
ly for a term of 99 years from 
1938. 

Some 85% of the newsprint 
output is sold to publishers in 
the U.S., mainly under 15 year 
contracts dating from 1954, the 
remainder being sold in the 
British Commonwealth and 
overseas market. Surplus sul- 
phite pulp is sold primarily in 
the U. K. 

In 1955, last stages were com- 
pieted in development plans 
which led to the present level 
of production. A new barking 
mill, new digester, new line of 
grinders, and a new boiler were 
all completed giving the mill an 
essential reserve and supporting 
services to meet all eventuali- 
ties. Only one item is still out- 
standing on this program, erec- 
tion of a new 6,600 kva steam 
turbine which is scheduled for 


ing carried out to determine 
possibilities of further speed-up 
potential and other associated 
problems of further develop- 
ment. 

Total annual value of com- 
pany’s export amount to some 
$41 million including exports 
(f.0.b.) of newsprint paper 
totaling $33 million, pulp sales, 
$5. million and pulpwood, $3 
million. 


Consolidated net profit for 
the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 
1955, amounted to $3,822,264 
compared with $5,580,F°1 for 
the. 15 months ended Der. 31, 
1954, 

Results for 1955 . \uded 
those for power production and 


1955, working 
capital totaled $17,482,516 
against $25,641,071. 

Authorized capital tow con- 
(Continued on page 82) 


we give 
paper 
the air’ 





To test a mill-run of fine paper for smoothness, 

Provincial’s laboratory technicians take a sample as it comes 
off the machine, imprison it between two polished metal 
surfaces under a definite pressure, and create a vacuum 
beneath it. Then they measure the time it takes for 

the air to leak back in, through the tiny channels in the 
surface of the paper. The longer the time the smoother 

the surface! 

One of more than a dozen quality checks to which 
Provincial papers are subjected, this test enables us to adhere 
to strict standards of smoothness for every grade 

of paper—so that you, in your turn, can count on Provincial 
papers for the finest, brightest, clearest reproduction 

of your printed messages. 


another reason why 

more fine Canadian printing 

appears on Prowncial Papers 

than on any other hind 

PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
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(onceving the treasures of tomorrow 


The miracle of chemical research continues to bring infinite 
pleasures to Canadians . . ..new and marvelous things that enable 


us to have and enjoy a truly better life. 


Countless products that bring us better living have as their basis 
the application of industrial chemicals. Many of these valuable 
chemicals are made by Shawinigan. They are in use everywhere — 
helping Industry produce and improve the necessities 

and luxuries that enrich our daily lives. 


Shawinigan is searching constantly for new chemicals and new uses 
for existing ones. Thus, whenever .and wherever organie 

ehemicals are required to help achieve still greater security and 
prosperity for Canadians — Shawinigan will be therel 


, a 
“tee wenn aso” 


SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Head Office: Shawinigan Building, Montreal, Que. 
Plants: Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
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Booming Pace Set By Newsprint Companies 


shares npv. of which 6.4 million 
have been issued and have a 
stated $32 million value. 


Bowater of N. A. 


Bowater Corp. of North 
America is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Bowater Paper Corp., 
London, Eng., and owns a num- 
ber of operating subsidiaries on 
the North American continent. 
It provides these with adminis- 
trative, management and engin- 
eering services and finance as 
required. 


owns ali the dout- 


print section), all Canadian 
subsidiaries; and Bowater’s 
Southern Paper Corp., Bowater’s 
Fibreboard Ce., and Bowater 
Paper Co., U. S. subsidiaries, It 
also controls 11 other subsidiar- 
ies whose operations include 

Company also holds a sub- 
stantia] investment in the com- 
mon and founders shares of 


known as Brinco. Brinco was 
formed in April 1953 by seven 
British and Canadian compan- 
ies, including Bowater Paper 

Brinco holds options 
from the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment for water power, leases 
mineral exploration leases and 
timber leases in Newfoundiand 

Labrador 


and A 

Company acquired the assets 
of Mersey Paper Co., Litd., for 
about $45.6 million this summer. 
I¢ acquired these through a 
newly formed subsidiary, Sce- 
tian Paper Co,, since renamed 
Mersey Paper Co. Ltd. It bought 
about 78% of the shares for 
$280 each from the estate of 
the late I. W. Killam and minor- 
ity shareholders later agreed to 
sell their shares for same price. 
Plans call for expenditure of 
$4.5 million to increase news- 
print capacity from about 144,- 
000 tons to 165,000 tons annu- 
ally, through speedup of two 
newsprint machines 


Bowater’s Southern Corp. 
owns and operates integrated 
newsprint and kraft pulp mills 
on the Hiwassee River at Cal- 
houn, Tenn., which contain two 
of the fastest newsprint ma- 
chines on the continent and a 
pulp dryer for surplus kraft 
pulp. Construction was com- 
pleted in summer 1954 Initial 
designed annual capacity of 
125,000 tons of newsprint and 
50,000 tons of surplus pulp was 
reached in October 1954, Since 
then production has increased 
to 200,000 tons and 75,000 tons 
respectively. Installation of a 
third newsprint machine is un- 
der way. and slated for operation 
this December, after which an- 
nual production should be ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons of 
newsprint and 45,000 tons of 
surplus pulp. 

This subsidiary’s initial finan- 
cing required $60 million capi- 
tal, U. S. insurance companies 
and banks provided $45 million 
through purchase of first mort- 
gage bonds and serial notes. Re- 
maining $15 million, subscribed 
in cash, ig held by company as 
equity capital, Present expan- 
sion is estimated to cost an 
additional $30 million, of which 
U. S. banks and insurance com- 
panies are providing $20 million 
‘through issue of further first 
mortgage bonds and serial 
notes. Of the $10 million bal- 
ance $5. million has been pro- 
vided from Southern’s internal 
resources and $5 million by 
company’s subscription of fur- 
ther equity. is raises total 
equity it holds in Southern to 
$20 million. 


of the newsprint output is sold 
to publishers in the U.S. and 
the balance in various countries, 
principally the U.K., Australia 
and Latin America. 

Bleached sulphite pulp is 
manufactured at three milis 
which produce special grades of 
bleached sulphite pulp used as 
raw material in the manufac- 
ture of rayon, Cellulose film, 
plastic and allied products. 
Some bleached sulphite is used 
by paper mills of the parent 
company and its subsidiaries in 
Northern U.S. 

Its kraft pulp mill at La 
Tuque, Que., has an annual ca- 
pacity of 300,000 tons of un- 
bleached kraft pulp of which 
115,000 tons is converted into 
kraft liner board, paper and 
corrugating medium with the 
balance being bleached for vari- 
ous grades of specialty pulps. 
Approximate aggregate annual 
capacity of other company and 
subsidiary plants on a 308-day 
basis is 1,172,000 tons of which 
895,000 tons are newsprint and 
277,000 tons are bleached and 
unbleached sulphite. The mill 
also produces 200 gal. of tur- 
pentine per day. 

A new record production of 
864,000 tons of newsprint was 
set in 1955. This reflects partial 
completion of a $42-million pos: - 
war expansion of newsprint fa- 
cilities which will bring the 
company’s manufacturing ca- 
pacity to 920,000 tons per an- 
num. This will represent a 60% 
increase in capacity over origi- 
nal designed capacity, equivalent 
to a new mill capable of produc- 
ing 1,200 tons per day, achieved 
by speeding up existing ma- 
chines. 

Properties of the company 
and its subsidiaries include the 
Trois Rivieres and Gatineau 
newsprint mills in Quebec, the 
Dalhousie newsprint mill, steam 
and steam-electric plants in 
New Brunswick, bleached pulp 
mills at Temiskaming, Que., and 
a Hawkesbury, Ont., and a kraft 
pulp mill at La Tuque, Que. 

Timber holdings comprise 25,- 
200 sq. miles, largely in Quebec. 
The company reports these 
holdings are considered ade- 
quate to provide for the re- 
quirements of the present mills 
in perpetuity. 

Company subsidiaries include: 
New Brunswick International 
Paper operating a paper mill at 
Dalhousie, N.B.; The Continental 
Paper Products Ltd. making 
paper bags, boxes and special- 
ties, drinking cups and other 
paper products at its Ottawa 
and Cap-de-la-Madeleine plants; 
International Fibre Board Ltd. 
manufacturing “TEN/TEST” in- 
sulating building board at its 
Gatineau, Que., plant; Inter- 
national Plywoods Ltd. produc- 
ing hardwood panels at its 
Gatineau, Que., plant; Northern 
Veneer and Plywood Company 
Ltd., La Tuque, Que.; Commer- 
cial Alcohols Ltd. in its plant at 
Gatineau, Que., produces pure 
ethyl alcohol, shellac and anti- 
freeze; Industrial Cellulose Re- 
search Ltd. which does research 
in Cellulose products, rayon, 
paper, etc. 

In May of 1955, CIP acquired 
all outstanding shares of 
Hygrade Containers Ltd. which 
makes corrugated shipping con- 
tainers at its London, Ont., 
plant. Hygrade also operates the 
new $2,500,000 Pointe-aux- 
Trembles plant completed Feb. 
1, 1956, and is proceeding with 
plans for building a_ third con- 
tainer plant in Toronto at an 
estimated cost of $3 million. 

Capital expenditures will 
amount to some $18.7 million in 
1956 of which $6.3: million is to 
complete the La Tuque plant 
and $9.1 million is to complete 
expansion programs in progress, 
mostly newsprint. 

Parent company showed con- 
solidated net profit of $83,105,- 
016 for 1955, 15.3% higher than 
$67,475,584 in 1954. 

Canadian production in tons 
totaled: 1,318,024 tons in 1955 
and includes: newsprint, 864,- 
469 tons; dissolving and other 
pulps, 448,910 tons; and miscel- 
laneous papers, 4,645 tons. 

For the first six months of 
this year, the parent company 
showed consolidated net profit 
of $43,305,434, 12% higher than 
$38,590,953 in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Consolidated Paper 


Consolidated Paper Corp. is 
one of Canada’s largest pro- 
ducers of newsprint and pulp 


and paper products. 


The company owns five mills 
with a total daily capacity of 
some 2,571 tons of newsprint 
paper, 186 tons of kraft paper, 
46 tons of kraft pulp, as well 
as cardboard, wrapper, and 
other miscellaneous products. 

About 65% of the company’s 
pulp and paper products are ex- 
‘ported to U. S. with considerable 
tonnage being sold and used in 


_ Canada. Balance is distributed 


bli markets in the 


‘Orient, South Africa and Latin 


kraft paper towels under the 
name “Copaco Kraft.” 

Capital expenditures in 1955 
for replacements, improvements 
and expansion im manufacturing 
divisions amounted to $6,461,- 
516. Newsprint capacity was in- 
creased by 20,000 tons during 
the year. To maintain operating 
efficiency, $6,773,025 was spent 
on maintenance and repairs. 
Approved but unexpended ap- 
propriations for both manufac- 
turing and woodlands division 
stood at $7,331,217 at Dec. 31, 
1955. 


In the April annual report, it 
was noted approximately 55,000 
tons of new newsprint capacity 
came into operation since the 
annual meeting in 1954, and the 
tonnage was said profitable, as 
little additional overhead was 
required for its manufacture 
and it utilizes existing mill fa- 
cilities to a fuller extent. Re- 
turn on capital expenditure in- 
volved is satisfactory, and will 
be reflected in future earnings. 

An additional increase of 
55,000 tons per year in news- 
print capacity should be in pro- 
duction within the next two or 
three years. Thus, over three 
to four years, capacity wil: have 
been increased by 110,000 tons 
a year. Total capacity of pres- 
ent machines will then be ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons a year 
greater than for that which they 
were originally designed. This 
increase in capacity is equiva- 
lent to the output of a very 
large newsprint mill which at 
today’s price would cost $100 
million but to the company 


would cost less than $40 mil- 
4 


provisions and undistributed 


earnings. 

Of these expenditures $35.7 
million are for 1956, $12.5 mil- 
lion for 1957 and $7 million for 
1958. Comparable expenditures 
amounted to $9.6 million in 1955 
and $8.4 million in 1954. 


Combined consolidated net in- 
come for Crown Zellerbach Can- 


ada, Canadian Western and Elk 


Falls for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1956, was 13.1% 
higher than for same period a 
year earlier ($9,886,000 against 
$8,739,000). Earnings were equal 
to $1.41 ($1.24 in earlier period) 
per ordinary share. Net profit 
for the three months ended 
March 31, 1956, was $2,157,000, 
equal to 3lc per ordinary share. 

Company itself showed net 
income of $3,223,084 for the 
eight months ended Dec. 31, 


1955, compared to net income. 


of $4,573,735 for 12 months end- 
ed April 30, 1955. Fiscal year 
end has been changed to calen- 
dar year. 


Company will resume pay- 
ment of ordinary stock divi- 
dends with a 25c per share 
distribution payable Oct. 1 to 
shareholders of record Sept. 17. 
It has given no indication as to 
proposed frequency of future 
payments. It has not paid ordi- 
nary stock dividends since April 
1, 1954. In year ended April 30, 
1954, it paid $2 ($2) per ordi- 
nary share. This was previous 
to five-for-one split this June. 

In June 1956 company split 
the then outstanding 750,000 
ordinary shares, $10 par, into 
3,750,000 ordinary shares, $2 par, 


and increased authorization from 
750,000 shares, $10 par to 15 mil- 
lion shares, $2 par. 

Capitalization outstanding (in- 
cluding proposed share issue to 
minority shareholders of Cana- 
dian Western), will consist of 
19,989 6% cumulative nonvoting 
preferred shares, $100 par and 
7,446,550 ordinary shares, $2 
par. Funded debt, including 
current portion, of Canadian 
Western and Elk Falls amounts 
to $14,514,000. 


Donnacona 


Donnacona Paper Co. operates 
a newsprint mill with ground- 
wood and sulphite pulp plant, 
near Quebec City, Que. It also 
manufactures insulating board 
and acoustical board. Control 
of the company is held by How- 
ard Smith Paper Mills. 

About 90% of the company’s 
newsprint output and about 
65% of its sulphite pulp avail- 
able for sale is sold in the U.S. 
Sale of insulating board prod- 
ucts is wor!d-wide. 

Increased demand for Donna- 
cona products has resulted in 
efforts to improve production. 
Alterations to No. 2 paper ma- 
chine were completed last year, 
raising its capacity by 20%. At 
the same time, much additional 
equipment was installed to en- 
able it to manufacture roto- 
gravure papers along with its 
regular newsprint grades. Work 
is progressing on No, 3 paper 


‘machine where productive ca- 


pacity will be raised in several 
steps over the next 18 months, 


annual report said. 

To provide raw material for 
the increased production, a new 
drum barker was constructed 
at Jacques Cartier River bark- 
ing plant, and new grinders in- 
stalled at the groundwood mill 
with capacity of 65 tons per 
day. Screenings from the new 
grinders flow to the insulating 
board mill where new equip- 
ment and modifications have 
improved both capacity and 
efficiency. 


Annual capacity of company’s | 


plants is: 
—Newsprint 105,000 tons; 


—Sulphite pulp 58,000 tons; 


—Groundwood pulp 88,000 

tons; 

—lInsulating board 100 million 

sq. ft. per annum. 

Figures for combined annual 
volume of products for sale of 
the parent company and sub- 
Sidiaries includes output of 
Donnacona Paper and are 
shown in the report on Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd. in the 
fine paper section of this report. 

Company owns in fee or 
leases timber lands adjacent to 
the St. Lawrence River and 


comprising practically all the 
stand in the watersheds of the | 
River | 


River Jacques Cartier, 
Sault au Mouton and the Ber- 
simis River in Quebec, aggre- 
gating about 1,721 sq. miles, 
estimated to contain some 12,- 
600,000 cords of puipwood. 


Of the total held under lease 
or freehold, 752 sq. miles is the 
company’s share of the Bersimis 
timber lands, purchased by 
Donnacona and Anglo-Canadian 
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Pulp and Paper Mills in 1947 
from the Brown Corp. 
Directly or through its sub- 
sidiary, the D. P. Power Co., 
the company owns water power 


on the Jacques Cartier River, 
having a present development 
of 12,000 hp and an ultimate 
capacity of about 46,000 hp, 
(Continued on page 83) 





lion. ‘ 

The major expansion is tak- 
ing place at the Port Alfred 
division where capacity of 
newsprint will be _ increased 
from 650 tons a day to 800 tons 
per day. When expansion at 
the Wayagamack division is 
completed, it will increase 
newsprint production by 17,000 
tons per year. 

At a special meeting of share- 
holders, a bylaw was enacted 
in April of 1955, whereby the 
3,500,000 npv. authorized shares 
were subdivided into 7,000,000 
shares of which 5,132,484 shares 
were outstanding Dec, 31, 1955. 

Company has no funded debt 
as a result of redemption of all 
outstanding 34% first mort- 
gage bonds on Feb. 1, 1955. 

Net profit increased to $13,- 
747,019 in the year from $11,- 
848,327 the previous year. Dur- 
ing the six months ended June 
30, 1956, net profit was $7,852,- 
962 against $6,798,352 in the 
same period of 1955. 

Working capital at Dec. 31, 
1955, amounted to $54,513,795 
compared with $52,105,016 at 
the end of 1954. 


Crown Zellerbach 


Crown Zellerbach Canada Ltd., 
a subsidiary of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., San Francisco, is a 
self-contained, integrated enter- 
prise. It owns or holds large 
timber stands and conducts log- 
ging operations: It produces 
pulp, paper and paper products 
for sale in Canada and export 
to the U.S., Australasia, the 


America. It operates newsprint, 
pulp and paper plant at Ocean 
Falls, 350 miles north of Van- 
couver, and a paper converting 
plant in Vancouver. 


Principal subsidiaries are Ca- 
nadian Western Lumber Co. and 
Elk Falls Co. Canadian Western 
and company each own 50% of 
Elk Falls’ outstanding stock. 
Canadian Western logs and 
manufactures lumber and other 
forest products in B.C., while 
Elk Falls produces newsprint at 
Duncan Bay, Vancouver Island, 
B.C 


Other subsidiaries include 
Hudson Paper Co., Bartram 
Paper Products Co., Northern 
Pulpwood Ltd., Comox Logging 
and Railway Co., Canadian Tug- 
boat Co., Fraser Mills Sash, 
Door & Shingle Co., Crown 
Lumber Co., Security Lumber 
Co. and Coast Lumber Yards 
Ltd. 

Total production of Ocean 
Falls plant for 1955 was 174,730 
tons (168,650 tons a year ear- 
lier), consisting of 87,189 tons 
(86,853 tons) of newsprint 66,- 
986 tons (65,253 tons) of wrap- 
ping paper, and 20,555 tons (16,- 
544 tons) of pulp. Elk Falls 
newsprint production was 96,- 
738 tons (80,289 tons). 

Canadian Western became a 
subsidiary through exchange 
offer made this July whereby 
company offered Canadian 
Western shareholders to ex- 
change one common share, no 
par, for one Crown Zellerbach 
ordinary share; $2 par. U.S. 
Crown Zellerbach, which owned 
3,110,610 of the 3,196,550 shares | 
outstanding accepted. Exchange | 
offer remains open to minority 
holders for four months. If offer 
is accepted 100% company will 
issue an additional 85,940 shares. 

This summer a $12.5-million 
issue of 270,000 ordinary shares 





shares to finance in part expan- 
sion and modernization of com-. 
pany ard its subsidiaries, in- 
cluding Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Co. and Elk Falls Co., which | 
will amount to $55.2 million 
during 1956-58. Additional funds 


Quick as you can say “Model 73,” this high-production 


MeCulloch chain saw zips through big timber. 
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Only $462 up for the most powerful one-man saw. 
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will be available from internal) , 


sources, mainly depreciation’ 
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Newsprint Companies Hum 


(Continued from page 82) 
Balance of power required for 
the mills is purchased according 
to an agreement with Shawini- 
gan Water and Power Co. 


Consolidated net profit of 
Donnacona Paper Co. for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1055, in- 
creased to $1,822,659 against 
$1,243,995 in 1954. 


Donohue Bros. 


Donohue Brothers Ltd. owns 
and operates a pulp. and paper 
mill at Clermont, Charlevoix 
County, Que. Present newsprint 
output is entirely sold under 
long-term contracts. The com- 
pany’s pulp and paper mill is 
on the Murray River at Cler- 
mont, some 90 miles east of 
Quebec City. Two newsprint 
machines are installed each 
capable of producing over 200 
tons per day. Hydraulic power 
is obtained from the Murray 
River. 


Company benefited from fa- 
vorable newsprint market con- 
ditions in 1955 with operations 
at full capacity of the power 
available and complete disposal 
of production. It has an annual 
rated capacity of 70,000 tons of 
newsprint. Newsprint produc- 
tion in 1955 amounted to 71,599 
tons against 69,509 tons in 1954. 


Mechanical groundwood op- 
erations showed a material im- 
provement with volume up by 
32% from 8,875 tons in 1954 to 
11,711 tons in 1955. 

During the year $230,000 prin- 
cipal amount of first mortgage 
bonds was retired upon.matur- 
ity and the balance of the 4%% 
serial bonds amounting to $250,- 
- 000 »were redeemed at par by 
antiefpation. An additional 
series of 4% first mortgage 
bonds amounting to $1.3 million 
was issued and sold during the 
year and applied to redeem 
$250,000; 07 444% bonds and pay 
part of the cost of the acquisi- 
tion of cutting rights on a 375- 
sq.-mile timber limit. Net bal- 
ance @t)Dec. 31, 1955, amounted 
to $3,810,000. 

Total replacement cost of fix- 
ed assets is estimated at $12,- 
363,839 at Dec. 31, 1955, an ex- 
cess of! $9,569,000 over the de- 
precia book value at the 
“a te. 

‘the six months ended 
Summ 2 do, 1955, Donohue and its 
wholly owned subsidiary com- 
panes showed reported esti- 


P enenay: net profit of 
$49 against $427,841 for the 


like period of 1955. 

Dec. 31, 1955, working 
capital amounted to $4,364,872 
compared with $3,980,675 at the 
same time thé previous year. * 


4 t 


‘is Elk Falls 


Falis Co. produces news- 
print exclusively at it Duncan 
rg ‘Vancouver Island, mill. It 

tly owned by Canadian 
‘Went Lumber Co, and Crown 
Zellerbach Canada Ltd., each 
owning 50% of its outstanding 
stock, 

Canadian Western Lumber be- 
came a subsidiary of Canadian 
Crown Zellerbach as result of 
share exchange offer made this 
tolg [ (see Crown Zellerbach 

up). Formerly it had been 

of Crown Zeller- 
bachl Corp., San Francisco. 

Company sells production in 
Western Canada and to. U.S. 
Crown Zellerbach, under long- 
term wg > F sehen for a 
minimum tons annually. 


Under a further long-term con- 


tract | will sell U.S. 
Crowp Zellerbach 136,000 tons 


of kraft pulp, in noodle form, 


from its recently opened kraft 


mill. 

The Elk Falls plant in 1955 
produced 96,738 tons (80,289 
tons a year earlier) of news- 
print. It does not produce sul- 
phite pulp but obtains a sub- 


stantial amount of requirements‘ 


from Crown Zellerbach Can- 
ada’s Ocean Falls plant. Cana- 
dian Western supplies the bulk 
of wood requirements. 

The original plant, which be- 
gan production upon completion 
in June 1952, included a wood 
preparation unit, a groundwork 
pulp mill and a newsprint ma- 
chine. 


Elk Falls recently opened its 
new $15-million kraft pulp mill 
with an initial capacity of 400 
tons daily. This is first phase 
of company’s $28.5-million ex- 
pansion program which it let 
contracts for in summer of 1955. 
Second phase will include in- 
stallation of a second paper ma- 
chine which will boost capacity 
to 500 tons. Machine will have 
an annual capacity of 60,000 
tons of wrapping paper and 
newsprint. 


In addition to the second 
paper machine, company _ has 
under construction a, kraft 
bleach plant with a daily ca- 
pacity of 175 tons, a 140-ton- 
per-day addition to groundwork 
capacity, and a sawmill with a 
capacity of 100,000 board feet 
of lumber per eight-hour shift. 
Sawmill will have chippers to 
handle waste and whole logs 
to provide chips for kraft mill. 
It is scheduled to start opera- 
tion late this year. 


These additions are 2xpected 
to raise annual capacity by 60,- 
000 tons of newsprint, 136,000 
tons of kraft pulp for sale and 
24 million board feet of lumber. 


Consolidated net profit for 
the eight months ended Dec. 
31, 1955, was $1,065,243, com- 
pared to net profit of $1,189,488 
for the 12-morths ended April 
30, 1955. Company changed fis- 
cal year end to calendar year. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
March 31, 1956, included $1.5 
million 3% first mortgage bonds 
Series A, due Dec, 15, 1956-58; 
$1.5 million 342% first mortgage 
bonds Series A, due Dec. 15, 
1959-61; $6.5 million 44%% first 
mortgage sinking furd bonds, 
due Dec, 15, 1970; $3 million 5% 
general mortgage bonds Series 
A, due Dec. 15, 1975; and 1,110,- 
000 common shares, no par. 


Great Lakes 


Great Lakes Paper Co. manu- 
factures. newsprint and un- 
bleached sulphite pulp at_ its 
plant on the Kaministiquia 
River, .west of Fort William, 
Ont. It has full facilities for 
rail and water shipments. 

Annual mill capacity is now 
155,000 tons of newsprint and 
60,000 tons of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp. Two newsprint ma- 
chines are installed. 

Subsidiaries include Superior 
Timber Co., a wholly owned 
nonoperating company, Patricia 
Lumber Co. operates a saw and 
tie mill and has valuable timber 
cutting rights under a long-term 
agreement with the Province of 
Ontario. The timber areas: are 
cdjacent to the aréas held and 
operated by Great Lakes. 

Two wholly owned U.S. sub- 
sidiaries, Lake Superior he 








manian laws to facilitate re- 
organization of sales and serv- 
ice. 

Newsprint sales for 1955 
amounted to 155,000 tons (159.,- 
000 tons a year earlier) valucd 
at $17.8 million ($18.3 million). 
Pulp sales amounted to 43,000 
tons (20,000 tons) valued at $4.7 
million ($2.1 millidn). 

Company’s present expansion 
will cost an estimated $34.5 mil- 
lion. 

In late 1955 it began expan- 
sion program to raise Fort Wil- 
liam mill’s annual newsprint 
capacity by 90,000 tons through 
installation of a third paper 
machine, slated for operation 
by 1957. Early this year com- 
pany commenced a second pro- 
gram to increase newsprint ca- 
pacity by a further 110,000 tons 
annually through a fourth ma- 
chine, to start operation by 1958. 
Two machines will boost news- 
print capacity to about 360,000 
tons annually. 

Company will also build a 
new cellulose products mill at 
Fort William. 

A $10-million issue of 5% 
sinking fund debentures, due 
May 1, 1976, was offered at par 
earlier this year. Proceeds will 
be used to help finance current 
expansion. 

For first half of 1956 net 
profit was $1,607,118 ($1,634,- 
426), down 1.7% and equal to 
$1.29 ($1.31) per common share. 
Lower profit was result of 
higher depreciation due to ex- 
pansion. 


Consolidated net profit for 
1955 was $3,487,668, 11.9% 
higher than net profit of $3,116,- 
444 for 1954. Earnings were 
equal to $34.88 ($31.16 in pre- 
vious year) per Class B share 
and $2.81 ($2.43) per common 
share. Dividends amounted to 
$1.20 ($1.20) per B share and 
$1.60. ($1.60) per common share. 

During 1955 the outstanding 
first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds were redeemed. In Oc- 
tober an offering was made of 
$4 million serial and $11 million 
4% first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds of which $9,316,000 sink- 
ing fund bonds were issued and 
balance fully subscribed for de- 
livery by Jan. 15, 1957. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
June 30, 1956, included $4 mil- 
lion Series A 4% first mortgage 
bonds, die Nov. 15, 1958-65; $11 
million Series B 4% first mort- 
gage bonds, due Nov. 15, 1975; 
$10 million 5% sinking fund 
debentures, due May 1, 1976; 
100,000 Class B $1.20 cumulative 
preferred shares, no par; and 
1.2 million common shares, no 
par. . 


James Maclaren 


James Maclaren Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Maclaren 
Power & Paper Co., owns and 
operates the newsprint and lum- 
bering division of the parent 
company. Company and its 
predecessors have been engaged 
in lumber business in vicinity 
of Buckingham, Que., since 1864. 

The company’s properties at 
latest available report include 
a groundwood mill at Bucking- 
ham. Que., with an annual ca- 
pacity of 85,000 tons, newsprint 
mill at Masson, Que., with ca- 
pacity of about 120,000 tons of 
newsprint per annum. 

Newsprint production in 1955 
totaled 125,423 tons compared 
with 119,734 tons. in 1954. Mill 
operated 100% capacity last 
year. 

Consolidated net profit was 
$3,603,403 which combines net 
profit of $3,034,533 for the paper 
company and $568,870 for the 
power company, Maclaren-Que- 
bec Power Co., another wholly 
owned subsidiary of Maclaren 
Power & Paper Co. 

The new groundwood mill 
which went into: production in 
April, 1952, with four magazine 

now has ten units. 
timate capacity is 12 maga- 
zine grinders. 

Consolidated working ‘capital 
at Dec. 31, 1955, amounted to 
$17,066,242 compared to $15,- 
156,316 at the end of the pre- 
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In July this year, shareholders 
of the company approved the 
sale of company’s assets to 
Bowater Corp. of North Ameri- 
ea. The company will continue 
to operate, as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Bowater Corp. 
of North America. 


Current capacity is about 
144,000 tons annually. A record 
441 tons per day was produced 
last year. Company plans ex- 
penditures of $45 million to 
speed up tw?) newsprint ma- 
chines to increase output to 
about 165,000 tons annually. 


Earlier, the estate of the late 
I. W. Killam informed minority 
shareholders that an offer made 
by the Bank of Montreal, on 
behalf of Canadian principal, to 
purchase holding of the estate 
at $230 per share had been ac- 
cepted. The estate was reported 
to have held 155,000 of the 198,- 
254 outstanding comnion shares. 

The principal thus acquired 
over 75% of the stock. Directors 
of the company accepted the 
offer in respect to their own 
holdings and recommended its 
acceptance by other’ share- 
holders. 

The purchaser then proposed 
to sell the assets of the company 
to’ Scotian Paper Co., a new 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Bowater Corp. of North Amer- 
ica Ltd. This was later carried 
out. 

Bowater plans to build a new 
groundwood pulp mill on the 
site with a capacity of 100,000 
tons annually. 


Practically the entire output 
of Mersey is sold to customers 
of long standing under con- 
tracts extending for varying 
periods up to the end of 1958. 
It markets its products in the 
Maritimes, the U.K., Australia, 
New Zealand and the U.S. Op- 
erations have been maintained 
at or above rate of capacity 
since the beginning of 1931 to 
the present. They are currently 
at slightly above 100% capacity, 
similar to 1954. 


Company converted $512,373 
undistributed income into $435.,- 
517 tax paid undistributed in- 
come by paying 15% tax of $76,- 
856 in accordance with section 
105 of Income Tax Act. 


Mersey subsequently redeem- 
ed outstanding 5% cumulative 
redeemable prefered shares and 
created 70,000 new 5% cumula- 
tive preferred shares, $100 par. 
Merséy also redeemed $600,000 
3%% series B bonds. It bor- 
rowed $3.3 million at 34%% on 
unsecured note of company 
which it replaced in February, 
1956, by issue of $3.6 million 
3%% debentures, with $600,000 
maturing annually 1957-62. 

Working capital was reduced 
at Dec. 31, to $2,761,622 against 
$6,602,555 .at same time last 
year. This was due to redemp- 
tion of bond and preferred stock. 

Capital expenditures for addi- 
tions and replacements amount- 
ed to $880,819. 


Further expenditures should 
enable further increases in ma- 
chine speed and production to 
keep pace with growing news- 
print demand, it was stated in 
the June annual report. 

Consolidated net profit for 
year ended Dec. 31, 1955, 
amounted to $3,263,024 against 
$3,058,331. 


Minn. & Ontario 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co. produces ana markets news- 
print, specialty papers, kraft, in- 
sulating and building material, 
and other timber products in the 
US. and Canada. It also gener- 
ates steam and hydro-electric 
power for use in its plants at 
International Falls, Minn., and 
Fort Frances and Kenora, Ont. 
In addition the National Pole 
and Treating Division operates 
plant facilities at Minneapolis; 
— and Hillyard, Washing- 

n. 

The markets served by the 
newsprint products of the com- 
pany are mainly in the central 
portion of the United States, as 
are the markets for the pole, tie 
and wood treating products. For 
the other commodities handled 
by the company the markets are 
broader. 

Company’s paper and Insulite 

mills have a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 1,418 tons, equal to 
462,744 tons annually. 
' The mill at Kenora is com- 
pletely integrated newsprint 
mill with a groundwood pulp 
mill and two paper machines, 
having an annual capacity of 
113,000 tons of newsprint. 

The Frances mill has 
three paper machines with an 
annual capacity of 103,000 tons 
of newsprint and groundwood 
specialty papers. 

The International Falls mill 
has three paper machines with 
an annual capacity of 66,000 tons 
of bleached kraft, sulphite and 


groundwood papers. Its four In- 
sulite machines have an annual 


capacity of 450 million sq. ft. a 
insulation board. 


Company believes it controls 
pulpwood sources adequate to 
ipply its three mills’ anticipat- 
ed requirements in perpetuity. 
It has Crown concessions on 1,- 
165,000 acres near the Fort 
Frances plant and 2,262,000 acres 
near the Kenora mill. In Minne- 
sota it owns 258,000 acres and 
has cutting rights on a further 
53,000 acres. 

Capital expenditures in 1955 
totaled approximately $11.2 mil- 
lion and brought expenditures in 
past decade to $52.9 million. In- 
stallation of a new 276-inch 

(Continued on page 84) 


The E. B. Eddy Company of Hull, é 
Que. has turned to “Turnall” Roof is 
Decking on its paper machine |= 
rooms. Production continued as E- 
usual -while lifetime Covity Deck 
was replacing a deck of limited 
duration. 
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Newsprint Firms Boom Along To New Records 


(Continued from page 83) 
newsprint machine is under way 
at Kenora plant. It will double 
output and begin operation in 
January, 1957. Supporting it 
will be new power, water, wood 
handling, sulphite, groundwood 
pulp and shipping facilities. At 
Fort Frances new vacuum pick- 
up and related equipment was 
installed earlier this year on No. 
7 newsprint machine to increase 
capacity by 25%. Work was also 
carried out on a broad program 
to permit production of higher 
quality specialty papers on No. 
5 and No. 6 machines. 

In first half of this year com- 
pany experienced strong de- 
mand, for newsprint, specialty 
papers, Insulite and treated 
wood products. Paper produc- 
tion at three mills, continued on 


‘ ad 
a six-day basis, except for an 


18-day shutdown of No. 7 paper 
machine in May for moderniza- 
tion and speedup. The Interna- 
tional Falls Insulite mill operat- 
ed on a seven-day schedule, al- 
though No. 1 machine was down 
21 days for modernization in 
February. Two-year labor agree- 
ments were signed with the mill 
unions and all projects are on 
schedule, reported President 
Robert Faegre. 


For first half of 1956 com- 
pany showed a $4,140,695 ($2,- 
862,024) consolidated net profit, 
a 44.7% gain. Earnings were 
equal to $1.61 ($1.11) per new 
common share. 


Consolidated net profit for 
1955 was $7,076,693, 16.6% high- 
er than net profit of $6,067,570 
for 1954. Earnings were equal to 
$5.50 ($4.72) per share and divi- 
dends, paid in U. S. funds, were 
$2.40 ($2.10). Dividends on the 
new $2.50 par common stock are 
being paid at $1.40 annually. 

Consolidated net sales for 1955 
amounted to a record $73.1 mil- 
lion ($70.1 million). Company 
achieved this despite fire at the 
Fort Frances groundwood mill, 
the transformer failure at Ken- 
ora and a 23-day strike at In- 
ternational Falls. 

Production was 206,681 tons 
(193,139 tons) of newsprint, 95,- 
634 tons (98,502 tons) of other 
paper grades, 12,435 tons (2,775 
tons) excess pulp and 181,253 
tons (186,389 tons) of insulation 
‘board, and $2,534,736 ($2,364,- 
337) of poles, ties and treating. 

In March, 1955, an issue of $14 
million 3.30% sinking fund de- 
bentures, due 1957, was sold to 
retire some $6 million 4% 
promissory notes, due 1966, and 
to provide additional capital. 
Company also arranged a stand- 
by credit providing for loans up 
to $6 million by commercial 
banks up to Dec. 31, 1957. 

Shareholders at a_ special 
meeting in February, 1956, ap- 
proved a two-for-one split of 
common stock and a limited 
stock option plan for key em- 
ployees. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
June 30, 1956, included $14 mil- 
lion 3.30% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due March 1, 1975; and 2,- 
689,086 common shares, $2.50 
par. 


N. B. International 


New Brunswick International 
Paper Co. is a subsidiary of 
Canadian International Paper 
Co. and operates newsprint mill 
at Dalhousie, N.B., on Baie de 
Chaleur. The daily capacity of 
the four paper machines totals 
about 867 tons (268,000 tons an- 
nually on a 308-day basis). A 
wrapper machine has daily ca- 
pacity of about 30 tons. 

The mill is fully equipped to 


produce all its own regular pulp 
requirements. Electric power is 
purchased from Gatineau Power 
Ce. and the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission. This 
is supplemented by the com- 
pany’s own generating equip- 
ment. Timber limits cover some 
2,454,000 acres. 

Financial and operating state- 
ments are consolidated with 
those of International Paper Co., 
New York. 


Ontario Paper 


Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, 
Ont., and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co. at Baie Comeau, Que- 
bec, are owned by the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York 
News. 


The Thorold mill produces 640 
tons of newsprint daily. The 
company also operates pulp 
sales plants at Thorold and Baie 
Comeau, with a combined an- 
nual capacity of 60,000 tons 
which is sold on the open mar- 
ket. Ontario Paper Company 
also contracts with the Beaver 
Co. to take the output of its 
newsprint machine, supplying 
necessary raw materials such as 
pulpwood, sulphite, steam, etc. 

Wood supplies for the Thorold 
mill are obtained from the com- 
pany’s timber limits at Shelter 
Bay,. and Franquelin, Quebec; 
Heron Bay, Lake Superior; and 
Manitoulin Island. The Thorold 
plant also manufactures alcohol 
from waste sulphite liquor with 
an annual output of 700,000 gal- 
lons which is sold to a variety 
of Canadian manufacturers of 
commercial products ranging 
from anti-freeze to pharma- 
ceuticals. 


A vanillin plant with an an- 
nual output of approximately 
900,000 pounds manufactures 
vanillin and several associated 
products including “Lioxin” 
from the lignin in the company’s 
waste sulphite liquor. The plant 
has been in operation since 1952. 

The company has recently add- 
ed another byproduct “Aqualig” 
neutralized lignin sulfonic acid 
which is used as a roadbinder 
and cust retardant. 


Ontario Paper also operates a 
fleet of 11 lake ships through its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Que- 
bec & Ontario Transportation 
Co. : 

For Quebec North Shore see 
separate writeup in this section. 


Powell River 


Powell River Co. is the largest 
producer of newsprint on the 
west coast, a large producer of 
sulphite pulp, and through its 
subsidiaries manufactures lum- 
ber and other wood products. 
Through wholly owned subsidi- 
aries company has complete con- 
trol of its production from stand- 
ing tree to finished product. 


Company operates world’s 
largest newsprint mill at Powell 
River, about 80 miles north of 
Vancouver on B. C. coast. Prod- 
ucts are used principally in Can- 
ada, the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and in the 
Orient. 

Company owns or controls 
about 700 acres of timber re- 
sources, largely located along 
the north coastal area and the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. Com- 
pany also owns a 450-acre ex- 
perimental forest at Powell 
River. ‘A second experimental 
area is being developed for 
study of logging and other ex- 
traction problems, 
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Hydro-electric developments 
of company total 95,000 hp.; 
comprising an installation of 
some 53,000 hp. at the Powell 
Lake watershed, and a power 
house at the Lois River water- 
shed adjacent to the mill with 
two units of approximately 21,- 
000 hp. each. Company also has 
an auxiliary steam plant of 7,200 
hp. In 1953 company completed 
an improvement program for its 
power facilities and can supply 
sufficient electric power to take 
care of increased production of 
340,000 tons of newsprint and 
45,000 tons of pulp, with some 
reserves. Early in 1955 company 
negotiated an agreement with 
B. C. Electric Co. to supply a 
block of power by late 1956; 
thus enabling an expansion in 
operations at Powell River. 


Generally improved efficiency 
on all machines has resulted in 
regular new production records. 
Record newsprint production in 
24 hours is approximately 1,300 
tons. 


All buildings are now sub- 
stantially complete and installa- 
tion of equipment is under way 
with completion scheduled for 
December. 

Company says it is stil] study- 
ing proposal to erect a mill at 
Kitimat but many factors, in- 
cluding uncertainty as to Alumi- 
num Co. having spare power and 
available markets, make con- 
struction start quite uncertain. 


Capital expenditures in 1955 
amounted to $9.1 million ($4.3 
million). Number 9 newsprint 
gnachine should be operating by 
late 1956 and will increase ca- 
pacity by 25%. Speed-up of No. 
7 machine. was completed early 
this year. A new office building 
is under construction at Powell 
River. 

In October, 1955, following in- 
corporation of Powell River and 
adjacent communities, company 
sold 75% of its homes and plans 
to dispose of townsite services 
and facilities. 

Consolidated net profit for 
1955 was $12,197,018, 8.3% high- 
er than net profit of $11,258,311 


for 1954. Earnings were equal; 


to $2.90 ($2.68) per ordinary 
share and dividends amounted 
to $1.80 ($1.60) per share. 

Net profit for first half of 1956 
was $5,735,707, 2% lower than 
net profit of $5,852,378 for 1955’s 
first half. Earnings per share 
were equal to $1.37 ($1.39). 
These results are subject to year 
end adjustment and inc ude sub- 
sidiaries’ profits for first five 
months only. 

Newsprint earnings were 
down, despite price advance, due 
to higher costs. Lumber markets 
declined and bad weather cur- 
tailed logging operations. How- 
ever, better returns from un- 
bleached sulphite pulp partly 
offset these unfavorable factors, 
report Chairman H. S. Foley and 
President M. J. Foley. 

Company has sold entire 
newsprint production for second 
half of this year and expects to 
sell all pulp tonnage available 
during balance of year. Lumber 
prices and demand are unsettled 
but it expects an improvement 
later in year. 

First half of 1956 newsprint 
production was 196,641 tons 
(196,597 tons), unbleached sul- 
phite pulp 17,637 tons (15,816 
tons) other pulp and paper prod- 
ucts 1,480 tons (1,296 tons), and 
lumber products 33,092,000 fbm 
(33,920,000 fbm). 

Capitalization outstanding con- 
sists of 4.2 million ordinary 
shares, no par. 


Price Bros. 


Price Bros. & Co. manufac- 
tures standard and vacuum 
dried newsprint, novel news, 
and transfer paper; patent coat- 
ed, pulp boards, food container, 
bottle cap, tag, ticket, screen- 
ings boards; rough and dressed 
spruce lumber; boards, indus- 
trial and crating lumber, and 
dimension stock. 

Company owns and operates 
two newsprint mills, with nec- 
essary pulp manufacturing 
equipment, having a combined 
annual rated capacity of about 
470,000 tons of newsprint. 

The Kenogami Mill in Quebec 
has an annual capacity of 250,- 
000 tons, while the River Bend 
mill, some 23 miles distant from 
Kenogami, has an annual ca- 
pacity of 220,000 tons. The 
Kenogami Mill is also equipped 
with cardboard and wrapping 
paper machine which has a ca- 
pacity of 17,000 tons per year. 
Products of this mill are wrap- 
pers, screenings board, pulp 
board, egg-case filler board, 
and imitation leather board. 

Company also operates, under 
lease, the Jonquiere Pulp Co.'s 
cardboard and specialty mill 
with an annual capacity of 30,- 
000 tons. It owns and operates 
three saw mills at Rimouski, 
Matane and Price which have a 
combined annual capacity of 

board 


measure, plus 30,000 tons of sul- 
phite chips. 7 


and paper products as compared 
with 488,735 in the previous 
year. Lumber shipments at 62,- 
152,000 board feet in 1955 com- 
pare with 47,285,000 board feet 
in the previous year. 

To provide additional power 
for future increases in produc- 
tion of newsprint and to offset 
the loss of a small power con- 
tract terminating in 1957, com- 
pany has decided to build a $10 
million power plant at the 
mouth of the Shipshaw River in 
Northeastern Quebec. The plant, 
which includes a dam, will have 
a potential capacity of 50,000 to 
60,000 hp. and will replace the 
10,000 hp. Murdock Falls plant 
which will be demolished. The 
new power project is scheduled 
to be completed by the end of 
1957. Company reports no new 
financing will be necessary. 

Company owns and operates 
water power plants with an ag- 
gregate “installed capacity of 
150,200 hp. They are located at 
Shipshaw, Au Sable, Chicoutimi, 
Rimouski. 

Company’s consolidated net 
profit for 1955 was $9,172,873 
(which represents earnings of 
$183.46 on preferred and $4.09 
on common), up substantially 
from $8,075,890 ($161.52 on pre- 
ferred and $3.59 on common) in 
the previous year. 

Working capital as at Dec. 31, 
1955, was $44,072,702 as com- 
pared with $39,123,279 a year 
earlier. 

Earlier this year company re- 
ported that its earnings for the 
first quarter of 1956 were ahead 
of those in the corresponding 
period of 1955, and this situa- 
tion was expected to continue 
throughout the entire year. 


Que. North Shore 


The Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Ontario Paper 
Co., operates a modern news- 
print mill at Baie Comeau, Que- 
bec. The mill, brought into pro- 
duction in 1938, was the first 
major industrial enterprise on 
the lower St. Lawrence North 
Shore and required complete 
townsite, mill, power, and woods 
developments. 


The Baie Comeau mill has two 
newsprint machines both fitted 
with modern vacuum pickup 
equipment. 
capacity is in excess of 165,000 
tons. A pulp sales plant of 40,- 
000 tons annual capacity produc- 
ing both sulphite and ground- 
wood pulps is also a part of the 
Baie Comeau operations. Wood 
supplies are provided by the ex- 
tensive timber limits at Baie 
Comeau. The entire paper out- 
put is contracted for by the New 
York Daily News and the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The company operates a pow- 
er plant on the Outardes River 
with an installed capacity of 70,- 
000 hp. and supplies the com- 
panys power requirements and 
also lighting and power facili- 
ties for the town of Baie 
Comeau. The company’s prop- 
erties in the townsite are op- 
erated by the Baie Comeau 
Company, a subsidiary of Que- 
bec North Shore Paper Co. 

The Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., through an exchange 
of interests, is at present en- 
gaged with the British Alu- 
minium Co. through the newly 
formed Canadian British Alu- 
minium Co. in a $150 million pri- 
mary aluminum-smelting proj- 
ect at Baie Comeau. British Alu- 
minium owns 60%, Quebec 
North Shore 40%. First unit of 
the smelter, which will have an 
annual capacity of 80,000 tons in 
its first phase, is scheduled to 


- start operating at the end of 


1957. 

Manicouagan Power Company, 
a subsidiary of the Quebec 
North Shore Paper Company, 
operates a two-generator 90,000 
hp. hydro-electric power devel- 
opment at the Ist Falls of the 
Manic »uagan River. This power 
is used to supplement mill and 
town electrical power require- 
ments and to supply the com- 
munities and industries which 
are growing ip on the North 
Shore as a natural result of the 
development of the area by the 
company at Baie Comeau. Part 
of this power is transmitted by 
submarine cable across the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Gaspe Penin- 
sula for mining developments in 
that area. 

In association with the new 
aluminum-smelting project of 
Canadian British Aluminium, 
Manicouagan Power Co. is at 
present engaged in expanding 
its power development at the 
lst Falls through the addition of 
three 50,000 hp. generators at a 


40% interest in the power firm. 

Financial and operating state- 
n2ents are not issued for publi- 
eation as there is no public in- 
terest in the company. 


Spruce Falls 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
. Operates a newsp-int mill 


Neenah, Wis., owns 
outstanding - 


Te 
piel 


Annual newsprinta 


The Spruce Falls plant com- 
prises a newsprint mill contain- 
ing four paper machines, a me- 
chanical pulp mill with capacity 
adequate for the paper mill’s 
requirements, and a chemical 
pulp mill with sufficient capac- 
ity to supply the newsprint mill 
and the pulp requirements of 


mill ic situated at 
ville, Que. 

A $5 million expansion pro- 
gram bringing mill capacity to 
75,000 tons of newsprint a year 
was completed last year. This 
was the major portion of a long- 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Kimberly-Clark Corp of Canada. 
Plant can also supply parent 
company with current sulphite 
pulp requirements o* its U. S. 
mills, over and above its own 
productive capacity. 


Company plans to boost an- 
nual newsprint capacity by 
about 39,000 tons in next four 
years from present 242,700 tons. 
It will do this through speeding 
up two of its four paper ma- 
chines to raise output to 255,700 
tons by 1957, 278,700 tons by 
1958 and then to 281,700 tons by 
1959. 

Sales for 1955 amounted to 
245,229 tons (236,751 tons a year 
earlier) of newsprint and 66,169 
tons (65,134 tons) of pulp. Net 
sales amounted to $33,605,000 
($32,115,000). 

Net p-ofit was 23.8% higher 
at $5,151,000 ($4,162,000). Com- 
pany paid $1,775,839 ($1,473,673) 
in dividends to parent. Improve- 
ment in exchange rate account- 
ed for about half c.f increase in 
profit, as practically all sales are 
made in U. S. dollars. Two $5 
hikes in pulp prices and a $4 per 
ton rise in paper prices tended 
to offset higher labor and raw 
material costs. Kimberly-Clark’s 
equity in net earnings was $2,- 
218,213 ($2,075,983). 

Operations for the first four 
months of current year showed 





about a 10% improvement over 
corresponding period last year, 
and the world newspri:. short- 
age ensures full output for pres- 
ent year, said the parent com- 
pany. 

Investment in Spruce Falls 
was carried on parent company 
books at year end at $2,079,501 
(same) and equity in net assets 
was $12,737,158 ($12,202,304). 


Richmond 


Richmond Pulp & Paper Co. | 


of Canada Ltd., which produces 
newsprint as well as ground- 
wood and semichemical pulp, is 





a unit of the Kruger organiza- 
tion of Montreal. Company’s 
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Woods to Wrappers: 


it’s 


across the Continent 


From Ontario's vast Northland comes the logs 
that eventually end up in some of Canada's 
finest packages. 


The great KVP Paper Mills on the Spanish 
River, at Espanola Ontario, produce hundreds 
of kinds of special papers, for packaging and 
wrapping. Chances are, that the newspaper you 
read, the wallpaper in your home, “a e food 
packages in your kitchen, are printed on KVP 
| papers. 





From the KVP Mills comes millions of pounds 
of Genuine Vegetable Parchment too, the 
purest paper known to man, that protects such 
delicately flavoured products as butter, 
margarine and shortening. 

Yes, from Woods to Wrappers, it’s KVP across 
the Continent. 


The KVP Company Limited 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
IN UNITED STATES 


Appleford Paper Products lid, The KVP Company, Kalomozoo, Mich 
Homilton, Ont. Montreal. Que Devon Penn. Houston, Texas 
= Horvey Paper Products, Sturgis, Mach 
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JOLIETTE 


Mesetectecers te Ceonede of 


THESE CHAINS WORK 


eee AND 


LAST LONGER: 


You want transfer chains that work, week after week after week. 


You want chains as tough as you can get them. We make 


them—as tough as 


you want them. 


That's our job, casting the ‘““‘Toughest Steel Known’’ into 
Joliette-Amsco products—log haul, barking drum and transfer 
chains among them. 
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These Paper Board and Speciaity Companies 
Are Rolling Along On Crest Of Industry Boom 





Abitibi 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., in 
addition to newsprint, sulphite 
pulp, etic. also makes paper- 

wrapping paper and 
many other items. 

Corrugated board is produced 
at company’s Sturgeon Falls, 
Ont., mill while the Iroquois 
Falls mill also manufactures 
wrapping paper. Capacity of 
these mills is 36,960 tons and 
13,860 tons per annum respec- 
tively. 

Production of paperboard in 
1955 amounted to 56,679 tons 
(43,484 tons in previous year). 

For the main report on Abi- 
tibi see the newsprint section. 


Anglo-Canadian 


Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd. produces 
paperboard and wrapper. 

The board machine, installed 
in 1950, produces about 75 tons 
per day or 20,000 tons per year. 
Entire board production is sold 
to Canadian manufacturers of 
boxes and other packaging ma- 
terials. 

Production of paperboard in 
1955 amounted to 20,566 tons 
against 20,272 tons for 1954. 

For main writeup on this com- 
pany see newsprint section. 


Bathurst 


Bathurst Power & Paper Co. 
through its mills division manu- 
factures and sells paperboard 
and pulp products, principally 
folding and set-up boxboards, 
kraft linerboards, BCM (Bath- 
urst corrugated material) and 
unbleached sulphite pulp. 
Through its container division 
the company also produces and 
markets corrugated boxes and 
allied products, wirebound and 
wood boxes and crates and allied 
products. 

The mills operated by the 
company are located at Bath- 
urst, N.B, Corrugated boxes and 
allied products exclusively are 
manufactured in plants located 
in Hamilton, Ont., Whitby, Ont., 
and at St. Laurent, Que. Both 
corrugated boxes and wirebound 
and wood boxes and allied prod- 
ucts are manufactured in the 
plants in Montreal, Que. 

The container division corre- 
lates the operations of the three 
subsidiary companies manufac- 


formation of this division inte- 
grated under one department 
all the activities of the company 
in the container field. All ship- 
ping containers manufactured 
within the container division 
are being marketed under the 
name Bathurst Containers. 

The rated annual capacity of 
the mills division is approxi- 
mately 33,000 tons of boxboards, 
125,000 tons of kraft linerboards 
and BCM, and 24,000 tons of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. The 
rated annual capacity of the 
container division is 2,000,000,000 
square feet of corrugated board 
and 14,000,000 board feet of 


a 


lumber and veneer conversion 
into wirebound boxes. 


In 1955 the mills established 
a new record for total produc- 
tion amounting to 152,250 tons. 
Production of container boards 
and boxboards for the year was 
the highest on record, and rep- 
resented an increase of 3,276 
tons and 1,503 tons, respectively, 
when compared with the pro- 
duction of these products in 
1954. Market pulp production of 
19,024 tons was slightly lower 
in 1955 than for the previous 
year. 


The company’s output of box- 
boards, kraft linerboard and 
corrugating board is sold prin- 
cipally in the domestic market 
and for export to the U. K. and 
Australasia. A substantial por- 
tion of the kraft linerboard and 
corrugating board production is 
used by the five converting 
plants within the container di- 
vision. Unbleached _ sulphite 
pulp is exported mainly to the 
United States. : 

The company and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Cascapedia 
Manufacturing and Trading Co., 
hold under crown licenses from 
the governments of the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and 
Quebec a total of approximately 
2,700 square miles of timber 
limits estimated to supply the 
wood requirements of the exist- 
ing mills in perpetuity. 

The company also operates a 
hydro-electric plant at Great 
Falls on the Nepisiquit River in 
N. B. with an installed capacity 
of about 14,000 hp. Other power 
sites on the same river, esti- 
mated to be capable of develop- 
ing approximately 40,000 hp, are 
held or controlled by the com- 
pany. The company has in- 
stalled at its mills’ site steam 
generator capacity having a rat- 
ing of about 23,000 hp. 

As of Aug. 1, 1956, New 
Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission acquired from Bathurst 
Power & Paper Co. the subsidi- 
ary company, Bathurst Electric 
and Water Power Co, This com- 
pany retailed power to house- 
holds, stores and shops within 
the community of Bathurst. 
Power for this purpose was 
supplied by the parent company. 
It is the intention of the New 
Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission to supply, in the near 
future, the power necessary for 
these services from its own 
power plants located at various 
points within the Province of 
New Brunswick. All power pro- 
duced from the hydro-electric 
and steam generating power 
plants owned and operated by 
Bathurst Power & Paper will 
then be available for the manu- 
facturing operations of the com- 


pany. 

Consolidated net sales in 1955 
amounted to $37,099,887 ($27,- 
440,060 in-’54), a new record in 
both the volume and value of 
sales. Consolidated net profit 
for the year was $3,154,918 ($2,- 
962,283 in 1954). The cost to the 
company of doing business in all 
of its various operations rose 
substantially in 1955 as a result 
of increased cost of materials 
and supplies; higher wages and 
salaries; increased cost of forest 


protection; and additional ex- 
pense incurred through the 
necessity for more extensive 
and aggressive advertising pro- 
grams, the annual report said. 

At the end of the year in- 
ventories of finished goods on 
hand were lower than at De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

Basic selling prices of con- 
tainer boards and boxboards 
and of the products marketed 
by the container division were 
steady. The outlook for the 
company was described as an- 
ticipating that the volume of 
business carried on by the com- 
pany in 1956 should closely 
parallel the trend of general 
business conditions but stressed 
that the high cost to the com- 
pany of doing business would 
likely continue throughout the 
year. For the first six months 
of 1956 estimated net profit at 
$1,534,310 was up approximately 
85% from $1,413,587 for the 
same period in 1955. 

The company recently an- 
nounced that through improve- 
ments presently being under- 
taken to its BCM mill the 
annual output of BCM will be 
increased by 15,000 tons. Other 
important improvements being 
undertaken within the Mills Di- 
vision include the installation 
of a new ultra-modern black 
liquor recovery unit and brown 
stock washing equipment for the 
kraft pulp mill, a new 5,000-kw 


turbo-generator for the steam , 


power plant, an extension to 
the finishing room and train 
shed and the installation of two 
new hydrapulpers. Additional 
conversion equipment for the 
manufacture of shipping con- 
tainers will also be installed. 

This additional conversion 
equipment will be for Montreal, 
St. Laurent, Toronto, Hamilton 
and Whitby plants and will in- 
crease the capacity of the Con- 
tainer Division to produce 
corrugated boxes and allied 
products. 


Canada Paper 


Canada Paper Co. is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd. and pro- 
duction includes newsprint, 
kraft, wrapping, bedding, roto- 
gravure, envelope papers, , box 
cover papers, paper bags, and a 
range of converted products in- 
cluding creped and crinkled 
papers, towels, waterproof build- 
ing and wrapping papers and 


specialties, 

Its plant at Windsor Mills on 
the St. Francis River in Quebec 
includes a kraft pulp mill, a 
two-machine paper mill and a 
eonverting plant. 

The St. Francis Mill, about 
one-half mile up the river from 
Windsor Mills, has three paper 
machines. 

Annual capacity of company 
plants are consolidated with 
Howard Smith, but in 1955 they 
had capacities of 56,000 tons of 
kraft, wrapping, book and spe- 
cialty papers; 90,000 tons of kraft 
pulp; 10,000 tons of groundwood 


~ pulp; 350 million paper bags. 


Its subsidiaries include 
Schofield Paper Co., N. B., oper- 
ating a wholesale warehouse in 





Newsprint 


which included additions to ex- 
isting buildings to house a sec- 
new 


Firms Boom Along 


pulp mill utilizing local hard- 
woods for the manufacture of 
newsprint. 

Financial and operating fig- 
ures are not published since 
there is no direct public invest- 
ment interest in the company. 


St. Lawrence Corp. 


St. Lawrence Corp. manufac- 
tures newsprint as well as kraft 
fibre and specialty papers, box- 
boards, shipping case materials, 
unbleached sulphite, kraft and 
groundwood pulps. 

Company owns and operates 
five mills, of which three are in 
Quebec, at Trois Rivieres, Dol- 
beau and East Angus and two 
are in Ontario at Red Rock and 

i These mills have a 
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ductive capacity in the manu- 
facture of finished products and 
have increased annual saleable 
capacity of pulp and paper 
products from approximately 
530,675 tons in 1951 to about 
642,700 tons at present. 
Principal market for com- 
pany’s output of newsprint is in 
U. S. although part of the output 
is sold overseas and in domestic 
markets. Practically all of its 
kraft product: are sold in Can- 
ada. Its surplus pulps are sold 
in Canada, the U. S. and over- 
seas. In October, 1955, company 
started a program for modern 
ization and speed-up of plant 
and equipment at the Trois 
Rivieres and Dolbeau mills, in- 
volving expenditures estimated 
at $9.4 million, which is schedul- 
ed for completion in 1958. Pur- 


Saint John and one in Halifax, 
dealing in high-grade papers, 
wrapping, twine, newsprint, 
ruled forms, toilet papers, bags, 
etc.; Canada Paper “Wholesale” 
Ltd, operating wholesale ware- 
houses in Toronto and Montreal 
and merchandising chiefly book, 
bond and writing papers; Kil- 
gour’s Ltd. operates wholesale 
warehouses in Montreal, Toron- 
to, Hamilton, London, Ottawa 
and Winnipeg, selling bags, 
wrapping paper, twine, paper, 
paper boxes, etc. It also has 
warehouses in Fort William, 
Regina, Saskatoon and Edmon- 
ton, 


Current expansion program at 
Windsor Mills has been under 
way for several years and most 
of the major projects will have 
been completed in 1955 and 1956. 
The new No. 6 paper machine 
came into operation in May, 
1955, producing news grades for 
which there is an exceptionally 
strong market. The new steam 
plant also started up last year 
and supplies requirements of the 
paper machine and other parts 
of the mills with low operating 
cost. 


Projects under way or planned 
for early 1956 completion re- 
ported in annual statement in- 
cluded a new precipitator for 
the recovery furnace to improve 
efficiency of chemical recovery 
and to reduce the objectionable 
atmospheric conditions associat- 


c 


ed with manufacture of kraft 
pulp. An extension of the kraft 
pulp digester building to 
eventually house two new di- 
gestors. 


Installation of a modern poly- 
ethylene extruder coater in the 
converted paper products divi- 
sion has been completed. 

Financial and operating statis- 
tics are consolidated with those 
of Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Ltd. (see fine paper section). 


Cdn. International 


With the acquisition from 
Brown Corp. in Dec. 1954 of a 
large mill in La Tuque, Que., 
Canadian International Paper 
Co, entered ‘the kraft pulp field. 


Following completion in 
March, 1956, of a $20 million 
expansion program at La Tuque, 
including instailation of a 276 in. 
machine, the mill now produces 
kraft paper and board and has 
an over-all rated capacity of 
975 tons per day (unbleached 
basis). Present production is 
525 tons per day of bleached 
pulp, 375 tons per day of board 
and paper and 200 gallons of 
turpentine. Equipment consists 
of two Minton driers, two Sher- 
brooke driers, three hydraulic 
machinery driers and the board 
and paper machine. 

Wood for La Tuque is ob- 
tained from nearly 5,000 square 


miles of woodlands in the Up- 
per St. Maurice Valley, part of 
which are freehold, the balance 
being harvested on a lease ar- 
rangement with the Provincial 
Government. Power is obtained 
from the Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. 


Cdn. Glassine 


Canadian Glassine Ltd. manu- 
factures glassine and grease- 
proof papers, both in plain and 
laminated form, at its Limoilou 
plant near Quebec City. 


| Company was established 
three years ago and is 70% 
owned by the Deerfield Glassine 
Co., Monroe Bridge, Mass., and 
25% owned by Angle-Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd, The re- 
maining 5% interest is privately 
held. 


Company’s current production 
of both glassine and greaseproof 
papers is in the vicinity of 14 to 
16 tons daily. At present, a 
$300,000 expansion and improve- 
ment program is under way 
calling for increased floor space 
for finishing operations and the 
construction, within the next six 
months, of an additional build- 
ing. The company is also instal- 
ling a deculator, a relatively 
new innovation which removes 
air from stock and water being 
used in the manufacturing pro- 
cess. 


Further major expansions are 
currently in the planning stage. 

Company reports its opera- 
tions, from a financial stand- 
point, were successful in 1955 
and that so far this year even 
better results are in prospect. 
Financial statements are not 
available for publication. 


Company’s products are han- 
dled exclusively by Acer Mc- 
Lernon Inc., Montreal. 


Cdn. Wallpaper 


Canadian Wallpaper Manu- 
facturers Ltd., together with its 
subsidiaries, is the largest 
manufacturer of its type of pro- 
ducts in Canada. Trade names 
are Waterfast, Durawall, Perma- 
plast, Sunworthy, and Semi- 
Trimmed. 


Plants are situated in New 
Toronto amd Leaside, Ont. 


Company has two wholly 
owned subsidiaries. Empire Wall 
Papers Ltd., acts as a sales out- 
let for the products of the 
parent company with wholesale 
and retail stores in Toronto (2), 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Saint John, N.B., Ot- 
tawa, London, Ont., Hamilton 
and Kitchener, Ont. 

Dominion Colour Corp. was 
formerly the color department 
of the parent company and was 


converted into a separate en- 
tity 1946-47. 
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Consolidated net profit for the 
year ended April 30, 1956, was 
$225,294 ($299,559 net loss in 
previous year). Earnings on both 
Class A and Class B stock were 
equal to $1.74 ($2.32 deficit) per 
share and dividends amounted to 
40c (nil) per share. Company 


(Continued on page 86) 
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and laboratory tested at every stage of 
Bathurst containers are 
famous for their strength, attractive ap- 
pearance and durability. 

Whatever your shipping requirements 
or problems may be, consult us. The 
services of our packaging design 
and engineering ‘department are 
at your disposal. 
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BATHURS 
CONTAINE. 


For shipments to the four corners of 
the earth — or to the four corners 
of your own town — Bathurst offers 
you a complete line of corrugated con 
tainers and wirebound boxes. 
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Specialty Firms Hum Along 


(Continued from page 85) 
paid a first and final dividend 
of 40c per share on Aug. 27, 
1956, to shareholders of record 
Aug. 13. 

Wallpaper sales, including 
first year of Canadian line, 
showed expected increase over 
previous year but still did not 
reach volume of two years 
earlier. Company is concentrat- 
ing on narrowing gap between 
production capacity and sales 
volume. However, exchange 
difficulties and import restric- 
tions have closed many former 
export mart ets. 

Company is now introducing 
new Canadian lines each year, 
instead of on a two year basis. 
It is issuing two new selections 
during current season and an 
entirely new selection of pre- 
pasted papers, 

Empire Wall Papers’ sales 
again showed a modest increase. 
However, improved trading has 
not been sufficient to produce 
profitable operation, company 
says. 

Dominion Colour showed a 
slight profit contrasted to loss in 
previous year. Dominion is un- 
dertaking further expansion in 
the pigments field. Sales of dry 
colors are substantially higher. 
Company is confident of future 
despite stronger competition 
from both domestic and foreign 
manufacturers. 


Capitalization outstanding at 
April 30, 1956, included $140,000 
4% serial debentures, due 1957- 
60; 25,673 Class A shares, no par; 
and 103,573 Class B shares, no 
par, 


Consolidated Paper 


Consolidated Paper Corp. is 
an important producer of kraft 
paper and board and wrapping 
paper besides its newsprint and 
pulp operations. 

Daily rated capacity of its 
Laurentide division, Grand’ 
Mere, Que., and Wayagamack 
division, Trois Rivieres, Que., 
amount to 57 tons board and 
wrapper, and 186 tons of kraft 
paper. Annual capacity is 57,200 
tons of kraft wrapper_and 17,- 
556 tons of board and wrapper. 

Its kraft paper is sold under 
the trade name of “Wayagamack 
Pure Kraft.” It supplies such 
products as raft paper in 
brown, white and colors, used 
for wrapping and converting 
purposes. A considerable ton- 
nage is used in the manufacture 
of multiwall paper sacks for 
cement and other rock products, 
flour, sugar, chemicals and fer- 
tilizers. 

Tissue papers, white and col- 
ored for wrapping, creping, wax- 
ing, twisting and foil backing, 
etc. The company’s cardboard 
is sold under the trade name of 
“Laurentide Board,” and is used 
in the manufacture of card- 
board boxes, composition, wal! 
boards and as a mounting board 
for displays and many other 
purposes. 

Consolidated net profit of the 
company for the six months 
ended June 30, 1956, totaled $7,- 
852,962 against $6,798,352 for the 
like period of 1955. 

The company’s 1955 pulp and 
paper production sold amounted 
to 822,950 tons against 833,848 
tons the previous year. 

For the main writeup on this 
company see the newsprint sec- 
tion. 


Dom. Cellulose 


Dominion Cellulese Ltd., To- 
ronto, and its associated com- 
pany, National Cellulose of 


Canada Ltd., manufactures face- 


cleansing tissues _under the 
brand names of “Face-Elle” and 
“Gibsons.” It also makes 
“Nancy” brand toilet tissue, and 
miscellaneous sanitary peper 
products. 


Dom, Envelope 


Dominion Envelope Co., To- 
ronto, manufactures envelopes, 
specialty bags, and converts 
Cellophane into bags, rolls and 
sheets. It has a complete pack- 
aging service. Production is 
around 550 million envelopes 
and commodity bags yearly. 

Company opened its new 115,- 
000 sq. ft. plant on a 12-acre 
site in Toronto last October. 
Plant employs about 140 people 
and is said to be country’s larg- 
est printed envelope factory con- 
tained on one floor. 

Several new envelope manu- 
facturing machines were de- 
signed specially for the new 
plarit and operate on a-straight 
line flow that reduces manufac- 
turing time and cuts costs. 

Design and internal layout 
was done by Dominion em- 
ployees who, through their 
auxiliary management group, 
also advise company on capital 
expenditures, production, sales 
problems, etc. 


Dryden Paper 


Dryden Paper Co, manufac- 
tures kraft pulp and kraft 
paper products consisting of 
wrapping papers, bag papers, 
gumming, envelope, waxing, car 
liners, waxed kraft, building 
papers, liner board and corru- 
gating medium. 

It holds interests in Woods- 
Dryden Paper Bags Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and in the Ormiston Min- 
ing and Smelting Co., a new 
salt cake producing company at 
Ormiston, Sask. 


Company’s markets for ite 
paper products is chiefly in 
Western Canada. Surplus pulp 
is sold in the U, S. 

Company’s pulp and paper 
mill at Dryden, Ont., has an 
annual capacity of about 72,000 
tons of kraft pulp. Of this 
amount some 49,500 tons cur- 
rently can be converted into fin- 
ished kraft paper and kraft 
paper products. Balance of the 
tonnage is at present sold as an 
unbleached kraft pulp in the 
U. S. 

Expansion is under way to in- 
crease mill capacity to 92,000 
tons of bleached and unbleached 
kraft pulp, and 50,000 tons of 
kraft paper products. Program 
is scheduled to be completed by 
about July 1, 1958, It includes a 
bleach plant of 92,000 tons an- 
nual capacity, 

Upon completion of the pres- 
ent new development program 
about 270,000 rough cords of 
pulpwood will be consumed an- 
nually by the mill. 

Timber limits comprise a total 
area of about 6,600 sq. miles. 
Aerial and ground surveys over 
2,821 sq. miles held under 21- 
year lease from the Ontario 
Government indicate a pulp- 
wood stand of nine million cords 
of jackpine and spruce. The re- 


meining area — held under 
license from Ontario—is estim- 
ated to contain about 15 millions 
of jackpine and spruce. 

Drydeh is a subsidiary of 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Ltd. Parent showed Dry- 
den mill produced 46,909 tons of 
kraft paper and board as well 
as 22,116 tons of unbleached 
kraft last year. Total output of 


-69,025 tons compared with. 70.- 


715 tons for 1954. 

Outstanding capitalization of 
Dryden consists of, $3.5 millions 
in debentures; 215,000 npv com- 
mon shares. 

Capital expenditures in year 
were $3,510,220 of which $2,995,- 
678 was spent on new develop- 
ment program. 

Net profit for year was $850,- 
926 ($864,830). Working capital 
at Dec. 31, 1955, was $5,518,227 
up $674,305. 

Annual report said capa- 
city operations were indicated 
this year. 


E. B. Eddy 


E. B. Eddy Co., founded in 
1851, manufactures and dis- 
tributes a wide range of pro- 
ducts including printing and 
converting papers, household 
products, grocery bags, indus- 
trial products, as well as being 
a substantial newsprint and 
paperboard producer. 


Sales names under which pro- 
ducts are sold include “Cheneaux 
Bond,” “Multiscrip Duplicating,” 
“Wellington Offset,” “Express 
Writing Manilla,” “Ancaster 
Book,” “Post Card,” “Tecumseh,” 
“Mohawk,” “Bristols,” “Guardi- 
an Index Bristol,” “Lighthouse 
Wove Envelope,” “C” tag, “X” 
tag Manilla, “Niagara Litho,” 
“Multicopy Wove Duplicating,” 
“Dalhousie Ledger,” “White 
Swan,” and “Onliwon” towels 
and toilet tissues, 

Sales in all product groups 
were substantially higher ir 
1955 than in the previous year, 
in both physical volume and 
dollar sales. Shipments exceed- 
ed all previous records but al- 
though the level of economic ac- 
tivity is high throughout the 
nation, market conditions con- 
tinued very competitive with 
the accent placed on quality 
and sérvice. 

Basic improvements were 
made in several of the paper 
machines of the E. B. Eddy Co. 
and the subsequent increased 
output quickly compensated for 
business lost during the short 
temporary shut-down required 
to make these improve’:::is. 
Increased machine spee. and 
improvement in product qual- 
ity, coupled with heavy demand 
for its products, resulted in fore- 
cast for significant sales increase 
in 1956, company reported. 


Further details on this com- 
pany are in the fine paper sec- 
tion of this issue. 


Fraser Cos. 


Fraser Cos. directly or through 
its subsidiaries, Fraser Paper 
Ltd, and Restigouche Co. manu- 
factures sulphite and ground- 
wood specialty papers, chemical 
wood pulps, groundwood pulp, 
paperboard and lumber. The 
company operates sulphite and 
groundwood pulp mills, sulphite 
and kraft bleaching plants, and 
a paperboard mill at Edmund- 





The Ontario Paper Company 


Limited 
Thorold - Ontario 


and 


Its Affiliated Company 


Quebec North Shore Paper 


Company 
Montreal - Quebec 


Manufacturers of Newsprint 


and 


of O.P. Brand Industrial Alcohol. 


. Mills at Thorold, Onlaris and Baie Comeau, Quebec 








ston, N.B.; an unbleached kraft 
pulp mill at Newcastle, N.B., 


and sawmills and dressing mills | 


at Cabano, Que. and Plaster 
Rock, N.B. 


On a subsidiary, Fraser Paper 
Ltd. operates paper mill manu- 
facturing high grade specialty 
papers from chemical and 
groundwood pulps at Mada- 
waska, Maine. 

Another subsidiary, Resti- 
gouche Co. manufactures paper 
grade and dissolving grade 
bleached sulphite pulp in its 
mill at Atholville, N.B. 

Capital expenditures during 
1955 amounted to $4,174,830 
against $2,416,128 in 1954. 

Consolidated net profit for the 
year was $5,710,785 compared 
with $4,868,171 for the preced- 
ing year. In the first six months 
of 1956 consolidated net was 
$3,388,077 against $2,383,894 in 
like period of 1955. 

Pulp, paper and paperboard 
products sold by the company 
increased to 273,169 tons against 
253,668 for the previous year. 
Shipments of company products 
in 1955 were the highest in its 
history. The recent program of 
modernization and improve- 
ment to plant and equipment 
was the principal factor in es- 
tablishing this record. 


Interlake Tissue 


Interlake Tissue Mills Co. 
manufactures a wide range of 
paper specialty products at its 
Merritton, Ont., plant, These in- 
clude paper napkins, towels and 
allied products. Plant and equip- 
ment improvement carried on in 
recent years has enabled com- 
pany to increase production sub- 
stantially above its former level 
of 10,000 tons a year. 

Interlake is privately owned 
and does not publish details of 
its financial resources. Capitali- 
zation stands at ‘$625,000 in 
shares of $100 par value. 


Kimberly-Clark 


Kimberly-Clark Corp, of Can- 
ada, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Kimberly-Clark Corp., Nee- 
nah, Wis., operates a cellulose 
wadding plant on the Kapuskas- 
ing River in Northern Ontario. 

Kimberly - Clark Products 
Ltd. (formerly Canadian Cellu- 
cotton Co.) has a plant in Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., and another at 
Winnipeg. It secures cellulose 
wadding, its basic raw material, 
from Kimberly- Clark of Canada 
and converts it into Kotex, 
Kleenex, Delsey and Kleenex 
table napkins and distributes 
these products throughout Can- 
ada. Parent company merged 
with International Cellucotton 
Products Co., Chicago, in Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

Kimberly - Clark Produtts 
showed a 10.8% increase in net 
sales and an 18% improvement 
in net profit for the year ended 
April 30, 1956, compared with 
the calendar year 1954. 

Consolidated net earnings for 
Kimberly-Clark’s three Cana- 
dian subsidiaries (Kimberly- 
Clark of Canada, LongLac Pulp 
& Paper Co. and Upper Canada 
Lumber Co.), for year ended 
April 30, 1956 rose 6% over pre- 
vious year’s $1.7 million. Indi- 
vidual results of the subsidiaries 
are not published. 

Cellulose wadding production 
increased by 5.3%. 

The Canadian companies wrote 
off normal depreciation of $218,- 
355 ($225,977) and depreciation 
in excess of normal amounting 
to $128,291 ($168,278). At April 
30, 1956 plant and property had 
been written down to $1,730,025 
($2,044,447) or 38.1% (45.3%) of 
original cost. 


Minas Basin 


Minas Basin Pulp and Power 
Co. manufactures groundwood 
pulp, paperboard as well as 
carrving out extensive lumber- 
ing operations. 

Capacity of its MHantsport, 
N.S., mill is 110 tons of bleached 
and 20 tons of unbleached 
groundwocd pulp daily. Most of 
the pulp is sold to Scott Paper 
Co. in the VU, S. 

The paperboard mill has a 
daily capacity of over 50 tons. 

Company owns over 310,000 
acres of timber and operates 
two power plants on the St. 
Croix River. The plants have a 
combined capacity of 7,190 hp. 
Additional power requirements 
are purchased from the Nova 
Scotia Light & Power Co. 

Company’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries include Minas Shipping 
Co., Mapleleaf Lumber Co., 
Minas Stevedoring Co., Anna- 


}|| polis Basin Pulp & Power Co. 


The company also. controls 
Canadian Keyes Fibre Ltd. As- 
sociated companies include: 
Standard Woodworkers Lid., 
Parrsbore Lumber Co., Dart- 
mouth Lumber Co. and Anna- 
polis Valley Canners Ltd. 

In 1955, lumber shipments at 
28,056,890 feet were up 9,705,064 


feet over 1954. Paper board 


its also shéwed an in- 
crease and at 7,953 tons were 
850 tons greater than in the 
previous year. 


Perkins Tissue 


Perkins Paper Products Lid. 
manufactures a diversified line 
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In Canada 


W. H. (Bill) Copeland, Pulpstone Technician at Norton im 
of Canada Ltd., serves the mills from British Columbia to Newe 
foundiand in the selection of the correct stone specifications te 
meet their needs. D. B. Annan, Plant Engineer at Hamilton, is ia 
charge of pulpstone development and manufacture in Canada, 
Miss Lillian Ellis of the Sales Department has charge of order 
service for the Canadian pulp and paper industry. 





In the united atates | 


J. H. (Jim) Perry, Pulpstone Sales Enginecr, is at the service of the 
pulp and paper industry throughout the United States to prescribe 
the right pulpstones to meet their exact requirements. Walter 
Beth, Pulpstone Engineer, is constantly working on improvements 
in Norton pulpstone design to even better meet and anticipate 
the needs of the industry. Ralph A. Bohlin is in the Worcester Sales 
Office to assure the proper handling of your pulpstone orders. 





Gustav Sundt of the export division, Norton Behr- 
Manning Overseas Inc., is located at Oslo and is in 
charge of engineering and sales for the many users 
of Norton pulpstones in the Scandinavian countries. 
J. $. Michel Biscayart with headquarters in Paris 


serves pulpstone users throughout central and 
southern Europe. 


KNORTONE . J 
NORTON COMPANY OF.CANADA, LTD., Hamilton - 


PULPSTONES wd 





NORTON COMPANY. Wor ter, Mass 


EXPORT: PORTON BEHR-MANNING OVERSEAS-INC. Worcester. Mas: 
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§ Specialty Firms _ 
Set New Records 


(Continued from page 86) 


shelf papers, table and tray cov- 
ers and baking cups, 
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New Capacity 


Rated sas Value (a) , 
Annual Actual ercen- Actual (a) 000’s 
Capacity Production tage Production Dollars 
——000's of Short Tons of 2,000 Pound 
1,823 1,619 83.8 $106,269 
2,121 2,068 . 121,065 
ris We 2,290 132,287 
2,612 144,147 
2,984 150,800 
2,791 136,182 
2,516 111,420 

85,504 


2,186 : 
66,960 
86,811 











1925 .... 
BO scce 
1927 
1928 .... 
51929 .... 
caer coos 


St. Regis Paper 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., wholly owned subsidiary 
of St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, manufactures multiwall 


divisions of the company: gro- 
cery trade; stationery, chain and 
departmental stores trade; in- 
dustrial users, i.e. hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals, institutions, etc. 

Company operates from and 
has its head office in a new 
modern plant in Ville St. 
Laurent, near Montreal, with a 
branch sales office and ware- 
house in Toronto. Products are 
also carried in warehouses from 
coast to coast with resident 
salesmen and agents in all ma- 
jor centres. 

Company was originally in- 
corporated in 1930 under the 
name Perkins Tissue. Mills Ltd. 
by P. F. Perkins and J. F. Per- 
kins of Holyoke, Mass. The 
common stock was acquired 
from them in 1937 by other 
American intevests and was pur- 
chased by Canadian interests in 
1947, and company is owned 
and operated entirely in Canada. 


Price Bros. 


Price Brothers Ltd, produces 
a large amount of paper besides 
its main newsprint operation. 


The company operates under 
lease the Jonquiere Pulp Co.’s 
cardboard and speciaity mill 
with 30,000 tons annual capa- 
city. 


A new machine, the “Cur- 
lator,” for processing pulp based 
on new principles applied by 
the company’s research depart- 
ment has been developed in co- 
operation with a machine-tool 
manufacturer, 

At company’s Kenogami mill 
in Quebec, besides the newsprint 
operation there is a cardboard 
and wrapping paper machine 
which has a capacity of 17,000 
tons per annum. Products from 
_ this machine are mill wrappers, 
screenings board, pulpboard, egg 


case filler board and. imitation’ 


leather board. 


It is believed the “Curlator” 
will constitute an important 
contribution to the papermak- 
ing art and be nan ene- 
fit to the’ co y pene 
were installed in the Riverbend 


mill in 1953. 


Boxboard markets strength- 
ened late in the year and 
lumber operations were consid- 
erably strengthened over 1954, 
annual report says. 

For main write-up on this 

company, see newsprint section. 


paper bags for industrial pack- 
aging of a wide variety of com- 
siti 


Plants are located at Cap de la 
Madeleine and Montreal, Que., 
Dryden, Ont., and Vancouver, 
B.C., and use kraft paper pro- 
duced in Canada. In addition, 
the Canadian company operates 
a machine shop in Montreal 
which provides packaging ma- 
chinery service, and also manu- 
factures wire ties. 


Operations of the Canadian 
company continued on an ex- 
panding scale so far this year. 
During the past year, gains have 
been made in sales of bags for 
fertilizers and cement due to in- 
creased productive capacity in 
those fields. In addition, manu- 
factured feeds, which are a rela- 
tively new market of large po- 
tential, show sales growth. Paper 
bags were adopted for packag- 
ing of asbestos, 

In addition to multiwall bags, 
the Canadian company sells 
automatic and semiautomatic 
filing and weighing machines 
for packing multiwall valve 
and open mouth bags. The 
co-ordinated packaging system 
which this provides is said to be 
widely used throughout Canada. 
Many new machines are being 
installed in a variety of indus- 
tries. 


The use of polyethylene-coat- 
ed kraft paper which is pro- 
cessed at Trois Rivieres con- 
tinues to increase..A bag with 
a polyethylene-coated ply was 
successfully developed for peat 
moss, in the past a difficult pro- 
duct to pack in paper. There is 
growing use of bags with this 
polyethylene ply in the fertilizer 
industry, 

North Western Pulp and Pow- 
er Ltd., in which St. Regis 
Paper Co. owns a half interest, 
is constructing a bleached kraft 
pulp mill at Hinton, Alta., 
scheduled to go into production 
early in 1957 (see separate re- 
port). 

St. Regis Paper Co, reported 
consolidated net income for 1955 
at $19,047,755 against $14,930,489 
in 1954. Consolidated net sales 
of the parent company were at 
record level of $257,056,527 com- 
pared with $200,090,143 in 1954. 


Net sales for the first six 
months of this year were up 
49% at $167,641,936 against 
$112,474,642 in the first six 
months of 1955. 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
| ee 
ROP ise 
1956 (est.) 


1938 .... 
1939 
1940 eeeoe 
1941 


4,763 
4,678 - 
4,726 
4,672 
4,641 
4,729 
4,883 
5,113 
9,227 
5,360 
9,910 
5,723 
5,920 
6,064 
6,243 


5,984 
6,190 
6,500 
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101.2 
101.0 
102.9 
103.2 
100.0 
101.1 
101.4 
104.1 


88,436 
105,215 
126,424 
107,051 
120,859 
158,447 
158,925 
147,074 
152,963 
163,655 
189,024 
280,810 
355,541 
402,100 
467,976 
506,968 
564,361 
600,516 
633,400 
657,487 

not available 


not available 


(a) Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. These do not include New- 


quantities of hanging paper, poster paper, and side runs for pulping. 


foundland, except in 1949 and later years, but do include relatively small 





W estminster 


Westminster Paper Co. pro- 
duces a wide range of specialty 
products at its plant in New 
Westminster, B.C. Products in- 
clude wrapping papers, decora- 
tive papers, plain and printed 
papers, water-marked papers, 
toilet papers, facial tissues and 
many others. Products are sold 
in Canada and in export mark- 
ets, although the export busi- 
ness is not critical to the com- 
pany. 

In August, 1954, company 
entered a partnership with Scott 
Paper Co. of Chester, Pa., the 
largest manufacturers of sani- 
tary paper products in the 
world, 

Westminster introduced Scot- 
ties and Scotkins to Canadian 
market. Acceptance of these 


products has, been gratifying but © 


company will not derive a prop- 
er realization immediately as 
introductory expenses are cost- 


ly. It plans to introduce other 


Scott brands as soon as possible. 
This ‘year’s competition is 
stronger than last but business 
is still good. The Canadian mar- 
ket is constantly absorbing more 
of company brands and it is felt 
that business will grow at least 
as rapidly as in the past. . 
Company established an engi- 


neering department for planned — 


renovation program, It also 
created a consumers’ represen- 





tative department and a tech- 


CANADA WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


with the 


“WRAP LOC” 


MECHANICAL SPLICE 


Develops full catalogue strength of the rope 
itself—provides increased safe load capacity 
(see table). Far outlasts slings with ordinary 


splices. 


Sleeve is annealed seamless steel—not a 
casting—gives maximum strength to efficient 
loop splice—stands up longer to abuse. 
Torpedo nose end passes easily over 


obstructions. 


Now offered in addition to Canada Wire’s 
line of “hand tucked” splices. Can be made 
with fibre core steel rope, but we recommend 


wire rope with 


INDEPENDENT WIRE ROPE CENTRES 


Provides 744% greater strength than wire 

FR, rope with a fibre core . . . prevent deforming 

SFE of wire strands, greatly reducing strength loss. 
‘8: For complete details, write to: 


B 7) Gnapa Wires (ste Ompany 
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WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Smiths Falls, Ont. 


Sales Offices and Agents 
Coast to Coast 
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nical control department. While 
establishment of these was cost- 
ly it is expected that they will 
bring improved results in future 
years, 

Net profit for the 11 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1955 was $761,- 
759, compared to net profit of 
$741,574 for the 12 months end- 
ed Jan. 31, 1955. Company 
changed fiscal year end to cal- 
endar year. Earnings were equal 
to $33.37 ($20.20 in previous 
period) per Class A share and 
$1.57 ($1.55) per Class B share. 
Dividends amounted to 50c 
(50c) per A share and 80c 
(7742c) per B share. 

Net sales increased to $8,726,- 
248 ($8,030,150). Increase was 
primarily due to larger quantity 
of goods sold. A greater propor- 
tion of local sales also contribut- 
ed. 

Net capital 
amounted to 
578). 

Company redeemed $1,240,000 
first mortgage bonds in April, 
1955. 

- Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1955 included 22,828 
Class A cumulative convertible 


expenditures 
$465,367 ($424,- 





shares, no par and 477,172 Class | 


5 


is our business 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IS THE GOAL OF EVERY Mitt 
In recent months many Mills have achieved 
this goal through an Alchem Program 

using specialized chemicals designed to 
eliminate slime, pitch and foam in the 

Pulp and Paper Industry. Your Mill could 
also benefit. Let us discuss it with you. 


Offices from Coast to Coast 


TREATMENT BOWER FEED, PROCESS AND COOLING WATERS + CORROSION AND 

see AInG CONTROL IN PETROLEUM PRODUCTION AND REFINING + PUEL OM STABRIZATION © 
PROCESS ANTIFOAMS, COAGULANTS AND SETTLING AIDS + SUME AND ALGAE CONTROL + 
WEED CONTROL + PAPERMILL PROCESS CHEMICALS » COMBUSTION CHEMICALS 

ION EXCHANGE + CONSULTING ENGINEERING, . METALLOGRAPHIC, MICROBIOLOGICAL AND 
OTHER SPECIALIZED SERVICES. 


LIMITED 


BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 





n—10 





B shares, no par. 


J. C. Wilson 


current liabilities of $764,577. bility comprising 5%% mort- 
Total’ assets were $3,511,780. gage repayable in 41 monthly 
Company has long-term lia- installments. At the year-end 


outstanding balance of this 700 common shares, no par 
mortgage was $111,016. value, of which 165,750 are is- 
Capitalization comprises 205,- sued and fully paid, 





s 


J. C. Wilson Ltd., manufac- 
tures and distributes paper and 
paper products including wrap- 
ping paper, paper bags, folding 
boxes, shipping tags as well as 
distributing paper and paper 
products of other manufactur- 
ers. 

Company operates a paper 
mill, bag making and paper box 
plant at Lachute, Que., using 
about 6,700 tons of groundwood, 
sulphite and kraft annually. 

About 1,200 tons of this wood 
requirement are supplied by 
company’s groundwood mill 
near St. Jerome, Que. 

Control of the company last 
year was acquired by F. How- 
ard Wilson and _ associates 
through purchase of stock from 
James C, Wilson, retiring presi- 
dent, general manager and dir- 
ector and Mrs. Dorothy D. Wil- 
son, a former director. 

Because conditions in down- 
town Montreal made efficient 
operations increasingly difficult, 
company last year relocated its 
head office and Montreal distri- 
bution division as well as its 
box plant. A new box factory 
was established next to com- 
pany’s paper mill at Lachute 
and a new building complete 


with railway siding was pur-} 


chased in Montreal and is being 
used as a warehouse and head 
office. 

New boxy plant miachinery 
worth $50,000 and paper mill 
machinery worth $34,000 were 
purchased and installed during 
the year.'In addition a new cost 
system was introduced in the 
box plant and studies are being 
completed at the paper mill to 
revise cost controls. 

As a result of these reloca- 
tions undertaken in 1955, com- 
pany reports a dislocation of 
production with the result that 
production for the year is not 
considered normal. Company 
expects, however, that benefits 
of the new locations, equipment 
and cost controls will be reflect- 
ed in years to come, 

Sales for the year were $6,- 
500,433 and represent approxi- 


ting conditions arising from the 
task of moving to new premises. 

Accordingly company experi- 
enced a net loss (after tax ad- 











de 'Y, 
where's the dropleg ? 


There isn't any. That's why we bought the new Kamyr vacuum 
washer. It has all the advantages of a vaive-type washer but 
requires no dropleg. 





Result: a compact, efficient unit. 





The valve is located at the filtrate discharge end for ready 
accessibility. The drum is supported on antifriction bearings, 
reducing friction losses to a minimum. The washer is usually 
designed for installation in a tile-lined concrete or semtile vot. 





Normally made of stainless steel, the Kamyr washer is avail- 
able in sizes to suit the requirements of any modern bleach plant. 


For further information, write: 








PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED 


ONE Of THE CANADA IRON GROUP 
320 DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING - MONTREAL 
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Pulp logs being moved toward conveyor into pulp processing plant. Abundant supplies 
ow Ammonia make conversion to ammonia base cooking practical and economical. 


Dow Ammonia 


in abundant supply 


offers many advantages 


Canadian sulphite pulp processors have long been 
ready to capitalize on the many advantages of ammonia 
base cooking. Until recently, however, unfavourable 
conditions of supply prevented ammonia from being ready 
for general use in the industry. Now sulphite pulp pro- 
cessors can use ammonia to increase production, improve 
product quality, and make more efficient use of Canada’s 
huge wood reserves. 

The increased facilities of the new Dow Ammonia 
plant assure supplies of more than adequate volume, and 
at a price level that is attractive to many mills. As a result, 
conversion from other processes is now practical as a 


2 


long-term investment. All these factors add up to a great 
and enduring future for ammonia in the sulphite pulp 
industry. Other Canadian industries from mining to 
agriculture and from petroleum to refrigeration will also 
benefit from dependable supplies of ammonia. 


‘Other vital chemicals 


Many companies in many industries are already 
standardizing on Dow as a source for ammonia, chlorine, 
caustic soda, hydrochloric acid and other vital chemicals. 
One good reason is the high quality of Dow products. 
Still others are the excellence of Dow delivery and Dow 
Technical Service. Write today for further information to 
our office nearest you. 


Dow Ammonia plays an increasingly 
important role in Pulp and Paper, 
Mining and other Canadian industries 


YY 


YY. 


CHEMICALS 
. 


Chemicals Basic to Canadian Living 


DOW CHEMICAL QF CANADA, LIMITED TORONTO MONTREAL . WINNIPEG SARNIA 





